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PREFACE 


ecmr 


The  publication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ontario  Conference  on  Economic  and  Cultural 
Nationalism  brings  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  It  was  the  Government’s  intention  through 
this  Conference  to  provide  a  forum  where  there  could  be  open  discussion  of  the  complicated  and 
contentious  issues  involved,  and  that  this  be  undertaken  in  an  environment  that  would  encourage 
a  measured  and  temperate  consideration  of  the  problems  facing  both  Ontario  and  Canada. 

These  Proceedings  reproduce  the  thoughtful  papers  and  discussions  which  the  Conference 
generated.  The  issue  of  foreign  investment  in  our  economy  and  culture  is  one  of  continuing 
concern  to  my  Government.  In  recent  months,  we  have  acted  in  a  number  of  areas,  of  which 
the  Conference  is  but  one  important  example. 

At  the  concluding  session  of  the  Conference  I  indicated  that  the  Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Economics,  with  the  help  of  a  select  Task  Force,  would  provide  the  Government  with  policy 
objectives  and  recommendations  on  a  wide  range  of  economic  and  social  issues  pertaining  to 
our  aspirations.  This  process  is  now  well  underway.  We  sincerely  welcome  your  comments  and 
suggestions.  They  will  be  given  serious  consideration  in  the  course  of  our  broad  review. 

On  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  others  concerned  with  the  organization  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Conference,  as  well  as  those  members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Ontario  who 
took  part,  I  should  like  to  thank  the  speakers,  chairmen,  panelists  and  participating  delegates 
for  a  very  lively,  informed  and  most  worthwhile  discussion. 


William  G.  Davis, 

Prime  Minister  of  Ontario. 
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ONTARIO  CONFERENCE  ON  ECONOMIC 
AND  CULTURAL  NATIONALISM 

INTRODUCTION 


The  issue  of  foreign  participation  in  the  Canadian  economy  and  society  is  one  on  which 
public  attention  has  been  increasingly  focussed  over  the  past  few  years.  In  some  quarters, 
there  is  a  feeling  that  Canada’s  willingness  to  accept  foreign  equity  investment  undermines 
both  our  economic  health  and  national  sovereignty.  Others  are  convinced  that  foreign  direct 
investment  is  both  desirable  for,  and  in  fact  essential  to,  our  future  growth  and  prosperity. 

Present  Canadian  policy  on  foreign  investment  is  unique.  Most  countries  in  the  world 
have  already  established  some  form  of  constraint  on  the  operations  of  foreign-based,  foreign- 
controlled  firms.  Until  recently,  Canada  with  a  few  significant  exceptions,  has  had  few 
restrictions.  This  may  have  been  a  matter  of  deliberate  policy.  It  may  also  reflect  a  number  of 
unique  Canadian  factors.  For  example,  our  geographic  proximity  and  similar  cultural  habits 
have  tended  to  blur  the  distinctions  between  Canadian  and  United  States  practices.  The  im¬ 
mediate  benefits  of  importing  the  world’s  most  sophisticated  technology  have  been  very  difficult 
to  refuse,  while  the  longer  run  implications  have  only  been  dimly  perceived. 

The  extent,  however,  of  foreign  (and  especially  U.S. )  influence  on  our  economy  and  cul¬ 
ture  has  been  a  matter  of  mounting  concern  to  many.  In  particular,  the  increase  in  the  influence 
of  the  widely-based  multi-national  corporation  has  motivated  many  to  call  for  a  careful  re- 
evaluation  of  the  long-term  implications  of  the  effects  of  foreign  investment  on  national 
sovereignty.  The  basic  attractiveness  of  the  Ontario  economy  as  a  convenient  and  profitable 
place  for  foreign  investment  has  itself  heightened  public  concern  over  the  extent  of  foreign 
participation  in  our  economy. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  questions  that  must  be  answered  before  reasonable  and 
intelligent  policies  can  be  identified  and  implemented  —  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  policies. 
While  foreign  investment  may  initially  be  a  matter  of  economics,  the  issue  is  greatly  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  political  and  cultural  factors  that  impinge  upon  it  and  in  turn  motivate  us.  In 
fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  isolate  the  really  critical  issues  in  manageable  terms.  What  is 
it  about  Canada  that  we  are  trying  to  preserve  and  protect?  Do  foreign  controlled  corporations 
function  in  a  manner  different  from  domestically-controlled  corporations?  Is  their  effect  dele¬ 
terious  to  Canadian  independence  and  sovereignty?  Would  Canadian  skills  have  been  lower 
without  foreign  investment  because  the  opportunities  for  their  application  would  have  been 
less?  All  these  are  questions  that  must  be  carefully  and  critically  examined. 
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Foreign  investment  is  a  matter  of  national  importance  and  is  primarily  a  federal  respon¬ 
sibility.  There  exists,  however,  a  need  for  each  provincial  government  to  determine  its  own 
particular  values  and  policies  since  foreign  investment  takes  different  forms  and  has  different 
effects  on  different  regions  of  the  country.  We  believe  that  within  a  broad  Canadian  frame¬ 
work  significant  scope  exists  for  a  variety  of  provincial  initiatives. 

Ontario  has  recognized  the  need  to  meet  the  problem  directly.  In  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  on  March  30,  1971,  the  Government  expressed  the  belief  that, 

‘‘the  people  of  Ontario  should  have  at  hand  the  means  whereby  our  own 
economic,  cultural,  and  social  objectives  and  priorities  are  determined  in 
Canada  by  Canadians”. 

To  this  end,  the  Ontario  Government  convened  the  Conference  on  Economic  and 
Cultural  Nationalism  on  June  23-25,  1971,  on  the  main  campus  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Representatives  of  business,  youth,  labour,  the  professions,  the  universities,  and  the  arts  were 
invited  to  attend.  Speakers  and  panelists,  drawing  from  a  wealth  of  experience  and  expertise, 
directed  the  Conference  discussions  along  varying  and  distinct  courses.  Dialogue  and  questions 
from  the  floor  were  encouraged.  This  collective  exploring  of  the  wide  range  of  issues  contributed 
substantially  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  complex  yet  vital  problems  facing  the  community. 

Following  requests  from  many  Conference  delegates  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  the 
Government  of  Ontario  has  undertaken  to  publish  the  transcribed  Proceedings  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  in  the  belief  that  the  papers  and  discussion  will  lead  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
issue.  The  Proceedings  are  presented  in  their  entirety  with  a  minimum  of  editing,  in  the  chrono¬ 
logical  order  that  took  place  at  the  Conference.  In  my  opinion,  the  Conference  succeeded 
admirably  in  portraying  clearly  and  objectively  the  parameters  of  the  problem. 


W.  Darcy  McKeough 
Treasurer  of  Ontario  and 
Minister  of  Economics 


CHAPTER  I 


Session  I  —  Conference  Opening  and  Philosophical  Considerations  of  Nationalism 

The  first  session  of  the  Conference,  a  dinner  session  on  the  evening  of  June  23,  opened 
with  a  brief  address  by  the  Hon.  William  G.  Davis,  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario.  Following 
the  Prime  Minister’s  address,  which  outlined  some  of  the  objectives  of  the  Conference 
the  Chairman  for  the  session,  Hon.  W.  Darcy  McKeough,  Treasurer  and  Minister  of  Econo¬ 
mics  for  Ontario  introduced  Dr.  Claude  T.  Bissell,  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  introductory  discussion  would  set  the  stage  for  the  sessions 
to  come  by  providing  a  balanced  viewpoint  of  the  issues  involved.  Dr.  Bissell  responded  to 
this  theme  with  his  address  “Continentalism  and  Nationalism,  The  Social  and  Political 
Alternatives”.  The  full  text  of  Mr.  Davis’  introductory  remarks  and  Dr.  Bissell’s  speech 
follow. 
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REMARKS  TO  THE  OPENING  SESSION 
OF  THE  ONTARIO  CONFERENCE  ON 
ECONOMIC  AND  CULTURAL  NATIONALISM 

The  Honourable  William  G.  Davis,  Q.C. 

Prime  Minister  of  Ontario 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  the 
Ontario  Conference  on  Economic  and  Cultural  Nationalism. 

I  am  with  you  this  evening  in  my  role  as  a  private 
citizen  as  well  as  that  of  leader  of  the  Government  of 
Ontario.  The  future  directions  of  Ontario  and  all  of  Canada 
and  the  preservation  of  the  values  which  we  cherish,  involve 
issues  which  cut  across  the  tangles  of  administrative  juris¬ 
diction  and  sweep  aside  the  tenets  of  specific  political  belief. 
They  go  to  the  real  heart  of  the  issue:  to  the  people  of  our 
country.  Questions  of  nationalism  are  questions  of  pride,  of 
way  of  life  and  of  social  values.  In  the  end  they  will  affect 
us  all.  More  importantly,  how  we  deal  with  the  challenges 
of  the  Seventies  will  have  their  most  profound  effect  upon 
our  children  in  the  final  decades  of  this  century. 

When  I  announced  the  formation  of  the  Ontario  Con¬ 
ference  on  Economic  and  Cultural  Nationalism  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  on  May  4th,  I  set  out  three  central  objectives: 

—  to  air  a  wide  range  of  viewpoints  and  to  put  into 
perspective  the  many  and  diverse  problems  affecting  the 
Canadian  identity; 

—  to  inform  and  educate  and  to  ensure  that  the 
various  views  on  this  complex  topic  are  heard,  and  the 
issues  fully  considered  prior  to  the  formulation  of  govern¬ 
ment  policies;  and, 

—  to  provide  a  forum  that  will  permit  informed,  full 
and  frank  discussion  of  the  serious  issues  and  alternatives 
facing  all  Ontarians  and  Canadians. 

I  can  say  with  some  pride  that  one  essential  ingredient 
of  those  objectives  has  been  met.  The  people  assembled 
here  tonight  are  thoughtful,  concerned  and  articulate  and 
represent  a  broad  cross-section  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
and  Canada. 

I  am  proud  to  welcome  you.  The  intellectual  strength 
and  integrity  present  in  this  room  gives  me  the  confidence  to 
boil  down  those  three  objectives  into  one  word:  help.  Help 
us  in  government  to  find  the  courses  of  action  that  will 


enhance  our  Canadianism  in  all  respects  that  do  honour  to 
the  best  that  is  within  us.  Help  us  find  answers  to  questions 
which  disturb  us  all  as  to  the  actual  nature  of  Canadian 
reality. 

The  issues  before  you  cannot  be  neatly  classified.  They 
are  emotional,  and  legitimately  so.  They  are  economic,  and 
properly  so.  They  are  cultural,  and  they  must  be  so. 
Elements  of  this  debate  have  flourished  in  Canada  for  more 
than  100  years.  And  they  will  be  with  us  for  many  years  to 
come.  Inevitably,  there  develops  in  some  quarters  a 
stridency  of  tone  and  an  absoluteness  of  conviction.  These 
sometimes  render  difficult  the  customary  give  and  take  of 
more  mundane  debate.  This  is  not  surprising.  The  questions 
of  nationalism  go  to  the  very  roots  of  our  deepest  beliefs. 

Even  so,  and  without  attempting  in  any  way  to  antici¬ 
pate  or  pre-judge  the  course  of  your  dialogue  this  week,  let 
me  add  a  word  or  two  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  holds 
office.  It  is  not  our  job  in  government  to  advocate  that  cer¬ 
tain  decisions  be  made  by  someone  else.  It  is  our  job  to 
make  those  decisions,  day  in  and  day  out.  There  is  a 
difference. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  be  sarcastic  at  all  when  I  say 
that  this  may  be  one  reason  why  extremity  of  nationalistic 
belief  seems  to  intensify  in  direct  relationship  to  the  distance 
one  actually  is  from  the  responsibility  of  making  the  de¬ 
cision.  Put  a  different  way,  it  is  apparent  to  me  that  the 
people  of  Canada  have  consistently  extended  their  con¬ 
fidence  to  provincial  and  federal  governments  possessed  of 
a  moderate  approach  in  these  matters,  regardless  of  the 
political  philosophies. 

This  is  not  surprising.  Governments  are  no  longer  mere 
builders  of  roads  and  sewers.  To  an  extent  undreamed  of  a 
generation  or  two  ago,  governments  today  are  regarded  by 
their  people  as  custodians  of  human  welfare  in  almost  all 
important  physical  and  social  respects. 

To  this  end  an  enormous  infrastructure  of  health, 
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education,  environmental  and  community  services  has  been 
created.  Among  them  they  consume  enormous  quantities  of 
public  revenue. 

Only  through  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  and  growing 
economy  may  government  ensure  the  continuance  and 
extension  of  these  services.  Without  economic  growth  there 
can  be  no  revenue  growth.  Therefore,  quite  apart  from  the 
human  considerations  involved,  government  must  seek  to 
prevent  unemployment,  combat  inflationary  pressure  and 
exercise  fiscal  and  monetary  control.  In  short,  government 
is  very  much  involved  in  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
people.  And,  in  Canada  today  the  primary  problem  involves 
finding  employment  for  one  of  the  fastest  growing  labour 
forces  in  the  Western  world.  That  is  one  reason  why  so 
many  governments,  regardless  of  their  political  complexion, 
proceed  with  care  down  any  nationalistic  road  that  could 
even  in  theory  inhibit  economic  development. 

Yet  we  know  there  are  many  problems.  For  instance, 
defending  the  inflow  of  foreign  capital  alone  is  not  a  com¬ 
plete  answer. 

Increasingly,  in  the  natural  resources  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  fields,  more  and  more  capital  creates  fewer  and  fewer 
jobs.  Productivity  per  worker  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  those  sectors.  But  the  number  of  workers  has  not. 
It  is  in  fact  in  the  service  industries  that  the  greatest  expan¬ 
sion  of  jobs  has  taken  place  in  recent  years,  and  one  does 
not  normally  think  of  service  industries  as  capital  intensive. 
What  then,  is  the  real  meaning  to  us  of  foreign  investment? 
We  hope  you  can  help  us  answer  that  question. 

To  carry  the  question  a  step  further,  what  are  the  range 
of  options  open  to  a  province  which  constitutes  a  major  part 
of  Canada,  when  one  considers  that  Canada  itself  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  member  of  the  world  community  of  nations?  If 
nationalism  is  the  path  to  freedom  and  self-expression,  as  it 
must  be  if  it  is  healthy  nationalism,  then  we  must  look  to 
our  alternatives  with  care.  Is  it  possible  to  be  truly  inde¬ 


pendent  in  the  modern  world?  For  that  matter,  is  it  desir¬ 
able?  The  Cubans  threw  off  the  yoke  of  one  economic 
system  and  set  of  values.  Now  they  wear  another  yoke. 

In  cultural  terms  Canadians  have  been  rather  more 
active  than  in  the  economic  marketplace.  It  is  easier  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  individual  areas  wherein  action  is  required.  During 
recent  months  the  Government  of  Ontario  has  taken  certain 
actions  in  the  fields  of  book  publishing  and  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  magazines,  books  and  newspapers  with  which  you 
will  be  familiar.  Almost  every  government  of  Canada  is 
attempting  to  strengthen  our  culture  and  heritage  in  one 
way  or  another. 

Yet  at  what  point  does  the  stimulation  of  domestic  cul¬ 
tural  development  cross  the  fine  line  and  translate  itself 
instead  into  the  narrow  chauvinism  of  the  closed  society? 
Surely  we  must  never  shut  ourselves  away  from  the  ideas 
and  intellectual  cross-currents  that  are  increasingly  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  an  interdependent  world  both  blessed  with  and 
damned  by  instant  communications. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  these  matters  tonight.  But 
I  did  want  to  give  you  a  glimpse  of  my  thinking  and  to  sup¬ 
port  my  contention  that  the  governments  of  Canada  are  not 
timid  when  they  approach  nationalism  with  caution.  Rather 
they  are  cautious  about  damaging  the  very  Canadianism 
they  seek  to  preserve.  The  process  of  defining  the  goals  of 
citizenship  and  national  purpose  is  too  important  to  be  left 
to  government  alone.  So  is  the  process  of  determining  the 
size  of  the  price  tags  along  the  way. 

Speaking  for  the  Government  of  Ontario,  we  seek  all 
the  guidance  we  can  get.  That  is  why  I  will  follow  your 
deliberations  closely  and  will  have  the  Government  examine 
closely  every  presentation  and  suggestion  made  here  in  the 
next  few  days. 

I  wish  you  a  most  enjoyable  and  thoughtful  conference 
and  look  forward  with  confidence  and  enthusiasm  to  your 
work. 
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CONTINENT ALISM  AND  NATIONALISM: 
THE  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 
ALTERNATIVES 

Dr.  Claude  T.  Bissell 

President,  University  of  Toronto 


Dr.  Bissell  is  a  distinguished  academic  who  has  served 
as  the  President  of  Canada’s  largest  university  since  1958. 
He  was  born  in  Meaford,  Ontario  in  1916,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Cornell 
University,  Ph.D.  Honorary  degrees  have  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  14  universities.  The  bulk  of  his  academic 
career  has  been  spent  at  the  University  of  Toronto  where 
he  has  taught  English,  served  as  Dean  of  Residence,  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  as  Assistant  to  the  President,  and  as  Vice- 
President.  He  left  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1956  to 
become  President  of  Carleton  University,  a  position  he 
occupied  until  1958.  On  a  one-year  leave-of-absence  in 
1967 ,  Dr.  Bissell  acted  as  the  first  Professor  of  Canadian 
Studies  at  Harvard  University.  He  is  the  editor  and  author 
of  several  books  and  has  written  numerous  articles  on  Cana¬ 
dian  and  English  literature  that  have  appeared  in  scholarly 
journals.  He  retired  from  his  position  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  on  June  30,  1971. 

Canada  has  always  lived  with  a  tormenting  question: 
should  the  country  emphasize  her  separateness  and  distinc¬ 
tiveness  on  the  North  American  continent,  which,  of  course, 
means  separateness  and  distinctiveness  from  the  United 
States,  or  should  she  minimize  differences,  accept  absorp¬ 
tion,  and,  indeed,  delight  in  being  part  of  a  homogenized 
culture?  The  question  is  not  posed  by  overt  American 
aggressiveness,  althought  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  recall  that 
American  aggressiveness  towards  Canada  was  a  persistent, 
if  minor,  tradition  in  the  19th  century.  Indeed  one  might 
say  that,  far  from  aggressiveness,  there  is,  among  the 
American  people,  a  profound  indifference  to  Canada.  We 
have  all  participated  in  American-Canadian  discussions  in 
which  the  American  members  are  puzzled  by  Canadian 
concerns  for  identity  and  genuinely  distressed  by  Canadian 
assertiveness  and  hostility.  We  explain  to  our  American 
friends  that  our  concern  arises  from  the  pressure  of  great 
impersonal  forces  —  geographical,  economic,  political  and 
cultural  —  that  have  been  with  us  since  the  beginnings  of 
our  national  existence  and  that  today  seem  to  be  moving 
towards  a  menacing  resolution.  We  are  not  talking  about 
the  old-fashioned  kind  of  nationalism.  Today  Canada  does 
not  have  the  ingredients:  self-assurance  and  the  capacity 
for  symbolic  recreation  of  the  past;  and,  when  we  are  sober, 
we  scorn  any  suggestion  of  messianic  mission.  We  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  survival,  a  concern  just  as  deep  in  the  hearts  of 


English  Canadians  as  of  French  Canadians.  The  survival  of 
human  beings  needs  no  ultimate  metaphysical  justification. 
We  plead  the  same  for  our  country. 

Until  recently  we  had  no  fundamental  doubts  about 
survival,  even  about  triumphant  survival.  In  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  the  key  to  our  vigorous  sense  of  existence  was  our 
membership  in  the  British  Empire.  This  did  not  mean 
acquiescence  in  a  colonial  state  or  in  automatic  worship  of 
things  British.  Rather  it  was  consistent  with,  indeed  con¬ 
tributed  to,  a  flourishing  nationalism.  Membership  —  and 
senior  membership  too  —  in  the  greatest  of  all  Common¬ 
wealths  gave  stature  and  maturity  to  the  young  country. 
This  feeling  was  strongest  in  the  English-speaking  section 
of  the  country  —  particularly  in  Ontario  —  and  it  could 
modulate,  under  the  pressure  of  events,  into  crass  jingoism 
that  threatened  the  unity  of  the  country.  But  the  British 
attachment  was  also  a  source  of  unity.  French-Canadians 
could  recall  with  gratitude  the  generosity  of  the  British  con¬ 
queror,  and  his  willingness  to  preserve  French-Canadian 
law  and  religion.  French-Canadian  defenders  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  argued  that  they  need  not  fear  domination  or 
assimilation  by  an  English  majority.  After  all,  Lower 
Canada  had  been,  as  Tache  pointed  out,  a  demonstration 
of  how  a  majority  could  deal  generously  with  a  minority. 
In  a  famous  speech  in  1  890  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  enun- 
cited  the  concept  of  a  united  country  under  the  British 
crown  in  which  the  citizens  could  be  British  either  with  an 
English  or  a  French  accent.  He  said,  “We  have  a  constitu¬ 
tion  now  under  which  all  British  subjects  are  in  a  position 
of  absolute  equality,  having  equal  rights  of  every  kind  —  of 
language,  of  religion,  of  property  and  of  person.  There  is 
no  paramount  race  in  this  country.  There  is  no  conquered 
race  in  this  country;  we  are  all  British  subjects  and  those 
who  are  not  English  are  nonetheless  British  on  that  account.” 

A  proud  sense  of  wider  British  citizenship  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  self-elected  membership  in  an  august  moral 
Commonwealth.  In  this  northern  land,  which  in  itself  pre¬ 
served  and  stimulated  the  manly  and  frugal  virtues,  puri- 
tanism  flourished  whether  it  came  from  the  small  towns  of 
New  England  or  the  villages  and  countryside  of  Normandy 
and  Brittany.  On  these  two  foundations  —  moral  and 
political  —  was  reared  the  sense  of  Canadian  self-confidence 
and  self-esteem.  The  popular  literature  of  the  19th  century 
—  and  one  might  add  a  good  deal  of  the  less  popular  litera- 
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ture  of  this  century  —  was  full  of  hallelujahs  to  our  special 
status.  We  were  not  as  other  men,  particularly,  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  Thus  the  Canadian  Methodist  Magazine  boasted  in 
1880,  “We  are  free  from  many  of  the  social  cancers  which 
are  empoisoning  the  national  life  of  our  neighbours.  We 
have  no  polygamous  Mormondom;  no  Ku  Klux  terrorism; 
no  Oneida  communism;  no  Illinois  divorce  system;  no  cruel 
Indian  massacres.”  (quoted  by  Carl  Berger  in  The  Sense  of 
Power,  Toronto,  1970,  155).  Anyone  with  Ontario  roots 
will  recognize  the  catechism  that  he  learned  at  home  and 
school.  It  is  an  enduring,  but  not  an  endearing,  tradition. 
Andrew  Macphail,  no  great  lover  of  the  United  States,  was 
moved  to  observe,  “For  a  generation  we  have  been  the 
thank-Gods  of  America.  We  are  not  like  those  republicans 
and  sinners  .  .  .  who  live  to  the  southward,  with  whom  it  was 
dangerous  for  simple-minded  people  like  ourselves  to  have 
any  truck  or  trade.”  (quoted  by  Carl  Berger,  ibid,  174). 

This  nineteenth  century  ideology  —  if  I  may  call  it  an 
ideology  —  became  increasingly  insubstantial  in  this  cen¬ 
tury.  Today,  it  has  only  the  faint  allure  of  a  Victorian 
daguerreotype.  The  principal  factor  for  change  was  the 
steady  decline  of  the  Empire  and  Commonwealth  both  as 
an  economic  and  political  consolidating  force  and  as  emo¬ 
tional  symbol;  and  coincidentally,  and  ironically,  its  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  as  Canada’s  principal  external 
depressant.  I  was  brought  up  in  school  and  university  on 
the  doctrine  that  Canadian  history  was,  in  large  part,  the 
heroic  story  of  a  struggle  to  cast  off  the  manacles  of  British 
imperialism.  The  British  connection  weakened;  we  were 
confronted  with  the  hard  facts  of  our  continental  position. 
The  most  unsparing  exposition  was  contained  in  a  book, 
Canada  and  the  Canadian  Question  (1891),  by  Goldwin 
Smith,  an  Englishman  of  Englishmen.  He  lucidly  and  tri¬ 
umphantly  recorded  the  reasons  why  we  could  never  hope 
to  be  a  separate  nation:  our  entrenched  regionalism;  the 
dominance  of  the  North-South  axis;  the  futility  of  trying  to 
fuse  an  industrialized,  progressive,  liberal  society  with  a 
rural,  backward-looking,  primitive  society;  and  the  grubby 
materialism  of  our  genteel  frontier.  One  could  argue 
plausibly  that  since  1890  Canadian  historians  have  been 
trying  to  discover  a  convincing  rebuttal  to  Goldwin  Smith. 
It  came  most  effectively  in  the  work  of  an  economic  his¬ 
torian,  Harold  Innis,  who  was  concerned  about  the  inter¬ 
relationship  between  economics  and  politics.  What  Innis 


succeeded  in  doing  was  to  give  the  stamp  of  economic 
inevitability  to  Canadian  separateness.  Canada  was  not  an 
artificial  creation,  a  tenuous  union  sustained  by  suspicion 
and  fear;  but  an  economic  unit  determined  by  the  structure 
of  the  fur  trade.  “The  present  Dominion  emerged,”  he 
wrote,  “not  in  spite  of  geography,  but  because  of  it.”  From 
this  essential  point  Innis  and  his  successors  derived  a  num¬ 
ber  of  related  conclusions  that  together  formed  a  new, 
academically  respectable  ideology  of  separateness.  Innis’s 
emphasis  on  the  east-west  movement  of  trade  involved 
metropolitanism  —  the  dominance  of  the  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  centre,  first  in  England  and  France,  then  in  Canada 
itself;  and  this  meant,  culturally,  the  easy  transference  of 
metropolitan  ideas  of  order  and  hierarchy  to  the  frontier. 
When  the  staples  that  Innis  wrote  about  became  less  impor¬ 
tant,  and  the  West  lost  its  frontier  exuberance,  historians, 
like  William  Morton,  looked  northward,  and  saw  there  not 
only  a  renewal  of  economic  resources,  but  a  tonic  for  the 
Canadian  spirit.  This,  you  will  recall,  provided  the  inspira¬ 
tion  for  Mr.  Diefenbaker’s  famous  vision  of  1958. 

Innis  was  a  liberal  and  his  interest  in  establishing  a 
firm  basis  for  Canadian  separateness  was  the  other  side  of 
his  passion  for  individual  freedom  from  commitment.  His 
followers,  however,  were  not  afraid  of  commitment.  They 
argued  that  Innis’s  natural  economic  unit  was  sustained  by 
a  dominating  political  ideology.  Both  French  and  English 
had  repudiated  revolution,  and  had  set  themselves  to  con¬ 
struct  an  ordered  and  cohesive  society  based  upon  law  and 
order.  Their  immunity  to  1  8th  century  ideas  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity  was  not,  as  Frank  Underhill 
argued,  a  disaster;  it  had  enabled  them  to  build  a  country 
where  freedom  slowly  broadened  down  from  precedent  to 
precedent,  and  where  individual  desires  and  sectional 
loyalties  were  restrained  by  the  benevolent  power  of  the 
state. 

The  Innis  argument,  and  subsequent  elaboration,  was 
a  far  more  substantial  basis  for  separateness  than  the  one 
that  cheered  the  hearts  of  our  Victorian  ancestors.  It  still 
has  great  appeal.  But  since  the  Second  World  War  —  let 
us  say,  since  the  Hyde  Park  Agreement  of  1941  —  the 
atmosphere  has  changed  profoundly  and  darkly.  The 
primary  facts  here  are,  of  course,  the  almost  total  eclipse  of 
Great  Britain  as  a  world  power  and  the  emergence  of  the 
United  States  as  the  dominating  force  in  the  world  with 
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inflexible  ideas  about  her  mission.  In  this  world  Canada’s 
international  role  is  dwarfed;  to  the  United  States  proximity 
should  engender  loyalty  and  not  criticism.  This  is  the  theme 
that  runs  through  the  final  two  chapters  of  Donald 
Creighton's  recent  book  Canadas  First  Century,  as  impor¬ 
tant  a  book  as  Goldwin  Smith’s  Canada  and  the  Canadian 
Question,  and  far  more  despairing.  He  reminds  us  of  how 
in  1962  Diefenbaker  ventured  to  express  doubts  about  the 
American  attitude  towards  Cuba,  and  "thereby  impiously 
questioned  the  dogma  that  the  voice  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  speaking  ex  cathedra  was  the  voice  of  God 
revealing  God’s  perfect  truth”.  The  second  factor  in  the 
changed  atmosphere  was  the  recrudescence  of  French- 
Canadian  nationalism  in  a  virulent  form.  This  nationalism 
was  not  concerned  with  old  privileges  but  with  new  rights. 
It  was  not  identified  with  the  Church,  but  was,  at  times, 
aggressively  secular.  It  did  not  dream  of  benevolent  dualism, 
but  was  frankly  racist  and  self-centred.  To  the  old  conserva¬ 
tive  sense  of  race  and  mission  it  added,  among  many,  a  new 
sense  of  social  radicalism,  sometimes  harshly  Marxist  in 
character.  It  revived  and  intensified  traditional  anti- 
Americanism  and  saw  in  English  Canada  not  an  alternative 
but  an  integral  part  of  the  new  American  Empire. 

These  two  factors  —  American  domination  and  a 
revival  and  intensification  of  French-Canadian  nationalism 
—  have  once  again  compelled  us  to  weigh  the  reasons  for 
our  continued  existence  as  a  nation.  Each  factor  in  itself 
poses  a  threat;  combined,  they  would  have  a  shattering 
effect.  There  are  few  Canadians  who  are  not  aware  of  this, 
and  who  do  not  believe  that  we  should  restrain,  or  divert 
the  first,  and  find  some  means  to  moderate  the  second.  The 
group  with  the  most  specific  policy  is  the  left  wing  of  the 
N.D.P.  party,  the  so-called  Waffle  group.  They  have  a 
simple,  logical,  and  —  to  most  Canadians  —  a  devastating 
solution.  Since  American  control  cannot  be  checked  if  the 
centres  of  power  are  outside  of  Canada,  we  must  institute  a 
policy  of  nationalization,  thereby  binding  English-Canadian 
and  French-Canadian  nationalists  together  in  an  independ¬ 
ent  Canada  free  of  American  domination.  It  is  a  concept 
attractive  to  some  conservative  commentators.  George 
Grant  in  Lament  for  a  Nation  sees  nationalism  as  a  con¬ 
servative  force  that  will  preserve  Canada  from  the  material¬ 
istic  progressivism  of  American  technology.  “After  1940”, 
he  observed,  “nationalism  had  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  some 


measure  of  socialism.  Only  nationalism  could  provide  the 
political  incentive  for  planning;  only  planning  could  restrain 
the  victory  of  continentalism”.  (Lament  for  a  Nation, 
Toronto,  1965,  15). 

I  have  posed  the  radical  solution  because,  as  often,  it  is 
the  clearest  and  the  most  precise,  and  the  one  against  which 
we  can  measure  our  own  responses.  In  making  our 
responses,  we  should  try  to  keep  certain  basic  questions 
firmly  in  mind.  I  can  think  of  at  least  four.  ( 1  )  Are  we 
concerned  with  cultural  and  political  identity  or  with  levels 
of  economic  prosperity?  We  are,  of  course,  concerned  with 
both  and  believe  them  to  be  compatible;  but  there  are,  and 
will  be,  times  when  we  must  make  a  choice  of  priorities. 
Such  a  choice  was  made  by  the  Canadian  government  when 
it  decided  not  to  impose  the  same  restrictions  on  Time  and 
Reader’s  Digest  as  it  did  on  other  American  magazines. 
Walter  Gordon  thus  frankly  records  the  dilemma: 

“Many  people  were  unhappy  about  the  exemption  for 
Time.  Its  preferred  position  makes  the  establishment 
of  new  Canadian  magazines  more  difficult.  The  matter 
came  up  at  a  time  when  the  automobile  agreement  was 
under  heavy  attack  in  Congress.  Approval  of  the 
agreement  might  have  been  jeopardized  if  a  serious 
dispute  with  Washington  had  arisen  over  Time.  In  the 
circumstances,  I  believe  the  decision  to  grant  the 
exemption  was  realistic.  Nevertheless,  steering  this  part 
of  the  legislation  through  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
explaining  the  reason  for  the  exemption  to  the  Liberal 
Party  caucus,  was  one  of  the  most  unpalatable  jobs 
I  had  to  do  during  my  period  in  government.” 

(A  Choice  for  Canada,  Toronto,  1966,97) 
In  a  broad,  comprehensive  sense,  the  Defence  Produc¬ 
tion  Sharing  Programme  with  the  United  States  involved  a 
decision  to  put  economic  stability  ahead  of  any  moral  right 
to  exercise  a  critical  judgment  of  American  foreign  policy. 
(2)  Where  are  decisions  made  that  determine  the  nature  of 
a  country?  Arc  they  made  in  the  board  rooms  of  corpora¬ 
tions,  particularly  of  multinational  corporations,  or,  irre¬ 
spective  of  who  controls  business  corporations,  are  they 
made  by  the  elected  representatives?  Professor  Rotstein  is 
the  main  radical  theorist  here,  and  he  has  no  doubt  about 
the  locus  of  decision-making.  “In  such  a  world  (“a  closely 
meshed,  interdependent  society”),  the  locus  of  decision¬ 
making  power  is  crucial,  for  the  economy  is  the  home  of 
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the  new  technology,  and  what  goes  on  in  corporate  board 
rooms  has  a  public  significance  far  exceeding  the  fate  of 
each  individual  enterprise.  The  politics  of  the  technological 
society  increasingly  turns  on  the  question  of  who  makes 
these  crucial  corporate  decisions.  The  control  of  economic 
life  is  raised  to  a  new  level  of  importance  as  a  vital  national 
interest.”  (Quoted  in  Gordon  to  Watkins  to  You,  ed.  Dave 
Godfrey  and  Mel  Watkins,  Toronto,  1970,  17).  Kenneth 
Galbraith  would  admit  the  close  relationship  between 
economics  and  politics;  but,  whether  the  corporation  is 
American  or  Canadian-controlled  it  will,  he  believes, 
make  the  same  kind  of  decisions  and  create  the  same  kind 
of  political  climate.  Real  autonomy  is  cultural  autonomy 
which  isn’t  related  to  the  ownership  of  industry. 

“If  I  were  still  a  practising  as  distinct  from  an  advisory 
Canadian  I  would  be  much  more  concerned  about 
maintaining  the  cultural  integrity  of  the  broadcasting 
system  and  with  making  sure  Canada  has  an  active, 
independent  theatre,  book-publishing  industry,  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  schools  of  poets  and  painters.” 

(Weekend  Magazine  No.  12,  1967,32) 
(3)  What  is  our  national  interest  and  what  policies 
should  we  adopt  to  support  and  advance  it?  This  is,  of 
course,  the  fundamental  question  of  our  politics,  and  parties 
obtain  power  by  asserting  their  exclusive  guardianship  of 
the  national  interest.  Unfortunately  the  national  interest 
often  turns  out  to  be  a  facade  for  a  sectional  interest,  just  as 
“power  for  the  people”  often  turns  out  to  be  power  for  your 
ideological  friends.  This  kind  of  intellectual  betrayal  is  com¬ 
mon  in  times  of  great  emotional  stress.  “The  greatest  cost 
of  chauvinism”,  writes  Professor  Safarian,  “is  the  inability 
to  see  one’s  own  interests”.  Let  me  illustrate  my  point  from 
my  knowledge  of  one  of  the  largest  enterprises,  Higher 
Education.  We  can  get  strong,  national  universities  by  de¬ 
veloping  selected  graduate  schools  in  those  areas  where  we 
need  staff,  which  at  this  time  happens  to  be  the  Social 
Sciences,  and  by  making  it  possible  for  the  universities  to 
focus  their  resources  on  specific  Canadian  problems;  rather 
than  by  imposing  quotas  on  foreign  teachers  or  giving  under¬ 
graduate  curricula  a  heavy  Canadian  content.  Let  me  add 
a  word  about  a  related  activity  —  books  and  publishing: 
the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  support  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  Canadian  writers  and  on  the  control  of  distri¬ 
bution  (I  warmly  welcome  the  quick  action  of  the  Ontario 
Government  in  arresting  the  drift  toward  the  control  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  books  and  magazines  by  large  American  com¬ 


bines);  rather  than  on  any  measures  that  make  it  difficult 
for  large  libraries  to  move  out  freely  into  the  international 
market.  (4)  To  what  extent  should  we  use  protective,  pro¬ 
hibitory  measures,  and  to  what  extent  should  we  rely  on  the 
stimulus  of  our  own  resources?  Some  economists  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  problem  of  performance  can  be  solved  by 
internal  measures  with  respect  to  tariff,  tax  and  investment 
policies,  and  the  improvement  of  management  techniques. 
The  fault  lies  not  in  the  stars,  but  in  ourselves.  One  might 
make  the  same  observation  about  cultural  matters.  We  com¬ 
plain,  in  our  best  moralistic,  Methodist  fashion  about  the 
vulgarity  of  the  American  mass  media;  but  ignore  what  is 
vital  and  revolutionary  in  American  art,  literature,  and 
music.  We  make  only  the  feeblest  attempts  to  project  our¬ 
selves  abroad,  and  delight  in  self-deprecation  and  mean 
belittlement  of  our  own  cultural  accomplishments. 

I  have  tried  not  to  become  entangled  unduly  in  the 
words  of  my  title,  “Nationalism”  and  “Continentalism”,  for, 
as  always  happens  at  times  of  deep  emotional  distress,  the 
word  coinage  is  debased.  Canadian  “Nationalism”,  whether 
English  or  French,  is  defensive  and  inward  looking,  not 
explosive  and  aggressive.  It  is  concerned  with  preserving, 
not  with  building.  Even  the  famous  Waffle  Resolution  133 
sounds  hesitant  and  apologetic:  “Canadian  nationalism  is  a 
relevant  force  on  which  to  build  to  the  extent  that  it  is  anti¬ 
imperialist.”  As  for  “Continentalism”,  the  word  has 
acquired  undeservedly  sinister  overtones;  to  the  English- 
Canadian  nationalist  it  is  the  French-Canadian  equivalent 
of  “vendu”.  Yet  we  are  all  inescapably  “continentalists”, 
and  we  must  understand,  and  not  repudiate,  our  great 
neighbour.  The  Canadian  left  argues  angrily  that  they  are 
not  anti-American;  that  they  are  one  with  those  Americans 
who  have  attacked  the  squalid  mess  of  Vietnam,  the  decay 
of  the  cities,  the  interlocking  of  the  military  and  industrial 
complex,  the  vulgarization  of  the  countryside.  Ironically  the 
Canadian  left,  particularly  in  the  universities,  has  adopted 
the  slogans  and  techniques  of  the  American  New  Left  - — 
“more  power  to  the  people”,  confrontation,  participatory 
democracy  for  the  right  participants. 

Understanding  America  does  not  mean  accepting 
America.  If  we  are  continentalists,  we  are  uneasy  con¬ 
tinentalists.  Our  nation  was  launched,  in  part,  because  of 
our  fear  of  the  United  States  and  our  determination  to  order 
our  affairs  differently.  We  shall  achieve  a  national  serenity 
when  the  fear  and  the  determination  cease  to  be  obsessive; 
when  we  live  and  flourish  in  our  own  sovereign  right. 
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Session  II  —  Real  and  Apparent  Costs  of  Economic  Nationalism 

The  theme  for  the  second  session  of  the  Conference,  held  on  the  morning  of  June  24, 
was  the  “Real  and  Apparent  Costs  of  Economic  Nationalism”.  Different  viewpoints  were 
presented  by  the  principal  speakers.  On  the  question  of  the  high  costs  of  economic  inde¬ 
pendence,  it  has  been  suggested  that  economic  nationalism  is  likely  to  be  too  costly  for 
Canada,  if  not  unrealistic,  in  a  world  of  closer  economic  ties  with  worldwide  interdepend¬ 
ence  through  trade  and  investment.  Such  an  argument  might  point  out  that  possible  shortages 
of  investment  capital,  managerial  and  entrepreneurial  expertise,  and  technological  competence 
would  all  tend  to  stunt  economic  growth  of  the  Canadian  economy  to  an  intolerable  degree. 
It  is  also  often  argued  that  a  concern  over  economic  nationalism  is  outdated  and  even 
parochial  in  today’s  world.  The  Conference  was  fortunate  in  securing  Mr.  R.  W.  Bonner, 

Q. C.,  Vice-Chairman  of  MacMillan  Bloedel  Ltd.,  to  put  forward  his  views  on  these  issues 
in  a  speech  entitled:  “Costs  of  Economic  Independence”.  The  full  text  of  Mr.  Bonner’s 
address  appears  on  the  subsequent  pages. 

An  alternate  point  of  view  was  presented  by  the  other  principal  speakers  of  the  session 
who  supported  the  position  that  certain  measures  designed  to  lessen  the  influence  of  a  foreign 
investment  on  the  Canadian  (or  Ontario)  economy  are  feasible  and  probably  less  expensive 
than  critics  suggest.  Here  the  tenor  of  the  argument  runs  in  favour  of  the  proposition  that 
foreign  investment  and  entrepreneurial  inputs  would  become  increasingly  burdensome  to  the 
Canadian  economy  and  that  in  fact  economic  nationalism  is  not  only  viable  but  necessary  for 
the  future  development  of  the  Canadian  economy.  Two  speakers  put  forward  the  case  for 
this  general  position.  Part  of  the  case  was  presented  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Goodman,  Q.C.,  Senior 
Partner,  Goodman  and  Goodman,  while  the  economic  considerations  were  discussed  in  some 
detail  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Wilson,  Director  of  Economic  Research  for  John  Labatt  Ltd.  The  full 
text  of  these  speakers’  addresses  under  the  title  “Economic  Nationalism  and  Canadian  Objec¬ 
tives”  appears  on  the  following  pages. 

A  panel  discussion,  under  the  session  Chairman,  Dr.  Sylvia  Ostry,  Director,  Economic 
Council,  followed  the  address  of  the  principal  speakers.  The  panelists  for  this  session  were: 

R.  W.  Bonner,  E.  A.  Goodman,  Dr.  R.  M.  Macintosh,  C.  Norman  Simpson,  L.  R.  Wilson. 
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COSTS  OF  ECONOMIC  INDEPENDENCE 

Robert  W.  Bonner,  Q.C. 

Vice-Chairman ,  M acM illan-B loedel  Ltd. 


Mr.  Bonner  was  horn  in  Vancouver  in  1920  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  B.A.,  and 
Faculty  of  Law,  University  of  British  Columbia,  LL.B.  He 
was  called  to  the  Bar  of  British  Columbia  in  1948  and  prac¬ 
ticed  law  with  a  private  firm  for  4  years.  In  1952,  Mr. 
Bonner  entered  the  British  Columbia  Government  as 
Attorney-General,  a  position  he  held  until  1968.  At  various 
times  during  that  period,  he  also  carried  the  portfolios  of 
Education,  and  Industrial  Development,  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce.  He  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  in  early 
1971. 

Your  Prime  Minister’s  invitation  to  speakers  and  dele¬ 
gates  states  that  .  .  the  objective  of  the  Conference  .  .  . 
is  to  discuss  in  moderate  terms  the  role  that  economic  and 
cultural  nationalism  should  play  in  Ontario  and  Canada.” 

I  welcome  this  appeal  to  moderation  and  hence  to 
reason  because  without  moderation,  reason  may  not  be 
heard  and  both  have  been  frequently  absent  in  popular 
debate  on  this  subject. 

Speaking  about  one  aspect  of  this  subject  —  foreign 
ownership — a  recent  speaker  in  Montreal  stated  in  a  broad¬ 
side  against  those  who  deny  there  is  a  foreign  ownership 
problem,  “Let  them  understand  the  consequences  of  their 
action  —  the  destruction  of  Canada  as  an  independent 
nation.” 

Modern  foretellers  of  doom  lack  historical  perspective. 
In  1  848  Friedrich  Engels,  one  of  the  patron  saints  of  dialecti¬ 
cal  materialism,  wrote  that  .  .  in  ten  years  this  sleepy 
Canada  will  be  ripe  for  annexation  .  .  .  and  they  may  tug  and 
resist  as  much  as  they  like;  the  economic  necessity  of  an 
infusion  of  Yankee  blood  will  have  its  way  and  abolish  this 
ridiculous  boundary  line.” 

So  much  for  Mr.  Engels’  skill  as  a  prophet.  Yet,  despite 
his  dismal  example,  there  is  today  no  shortage  of  public 
figures  who  insist  that  we  are  well  on  the  road  to  hell,  in  a 
hand-basket  of  American  origin. 

Indeed,  the  words  describing  our  subject  are  no  longer 
used  in  their  original  sense. 

“Economic  nationalism”  and  less  frequently  “cultural 
nationalism"  have  increasingly  become  expressions  of  adjec¬ 
tival  accusation. 

Those  with  points  of  view,  neutral  or  opposed  to  the 
philosophy  implicit  in  these  expressions,  are  charged  with 
favouring  “selling  out  the  country”  to  the  Americans  or  the 
Japanese  or  some  other  group  of  nationals.  It  is  implicit  that 
those  “selling  out”  care  little  or  not  enough  about  Canadian 
independence. 

This  type  of  discussion  proceeds  on  the  assumption 


that  Canada  today  is  less  independent  than  in  some  former 
time. 

I  am  convinced  that  Canada  today  is  a  freer,  stronger, 
more  independent  nation  than  she  would  have  been  if  she 
had  listened  to  and  accepted  the  arguments  of  economic 
nationalism  which  have  thundered  from  her  press  and  podi- 
ums  for  generations.  If  all  the  dire  warnings  about  foreign 
capital  domination  had  had  any  relevance  to  the  true  state 
of  our  affairs,  the  country  would  have  passed  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  years  ago. 

Instead,  having  maintained  one  of  the  world's  most 
accessible  economies  in  terms  of  outside  investment,  Canada 
is  in  full  possession  of  her  sovereignty,  probably  more  inde¬ 
pendent  of  outside  influences  than  she  has  ever  been. 

Canada  has  taken  independent  initiatives  with  respect 
to  her  NATO  commitments,  her  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  her  concern  for  Arctic  pollution  and  the 
freeing  of  the  Canadian  dollar. 

Canada  has  chosen  to  stand  aside  from  the  American 
involvement  in  south-east  Asia. 

How  could  all  such  self-assertion  have  taken  place, 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  nationality  of  capital  invested 
here  is  not  a  real  factor  in  the  exercise  of  Canadian  sover¬ 
eignty  or  Canadian  independence. 

The  language  of  this  debate  elsewhere  has  become 
studded  with  appeals  to  patriotism,  racism,  internationalism 
and  protectionism.  Invitations  to  live  in  what  some  call  “the 
global  village”  are  met  with  cries  to  man  the  national 
barricades. 

When  the  announcement  was  made  recently  that  a 
Manitoba-based  American-owned  funeral  company  was  to 
become  Canadian,  it  was  remembered  that  Stanley  Knowles 
had  earlier  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  sale  of 
Canadian  funeral  businesses  would  deprive  Canadians  of 
the  right  to  be  “buried  in  Canadian  soil.” 

We  should  not  forget  that  we  have  just  emerged  into  a 
clearing  after  years  of  wandering  in  the  underbrush  of  a 
protracted  debate  on  tax  reform.  What  these  years  of  doubt 
and  indecision  have  contributed  to  the  current  recession  will 
never  be  known. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  we  cannot  afford  the  mistake 
of  a  protracted  debate  on  the  theoretrical  reaches  of 
nationalism. 

While  such  debate  is  undoubtedly  exciting  to  us  here 
in  the  family,  this  type  of  debate  can  be  puzzling  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  which  tends  to  see  our  preoccupation  with 
economic  nationalism  as  a  hostile,  rude,  or  simply  discour- 
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aging  aspect  of  Canadian  life  in  ways  which  can  be  extremely 
costly  to  this  country. 

No  one  needs  to  visit,  trade  or  invest  in  a  country 
where  he  feels  for  any  reason  unwelcome.  And  he  will  not. 
Canada  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  of  human  behaviour. 
Having  put  our  tax  house  in  order,  we  need  quickly  to 
establish  or  affirm  our  attitudes  toward  capital  and  trade 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  afford  the  world’s  view  of  Canada  to 
become  blurred  in  the  swirling  mist  of  an  unresolved  domes¬ 
tic  debate  on  economic  nationalism. 

Discussion  of  economic  nationalism  centres  primarily 
on  questions  arising  from  foreign  investment. 

I  make  no  case  for  foreign  investment  as  such.  My  con¬ 
cern  is  to  argue  for  a  free  capital  flow  both  in  Canada  and 
elsewhere. 

In  our  scrutiny  of  capital  coming  to  Canada,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  Canadian  capital  going  elsewhere. 

If,  as  reported,  foreigners  have  investments  of  $49 
billion  in  Canada,  it  should  likewise  be  stated  that  Cana¬ 
dians  have  $2  1  billion  invested  abroad. 

Another  estimate  states  Canadians,  per  capita,  have 
invested  $561  in  the  United  States;  Americans,  per  capita, 
$163  in  Canada. 

These  facts  may  be  ignored  by  special  pleaders  —  but 
they  suggest  to  me  that  we  are  arguing  a  case  on  which  the 
jury  has  long  ago  brought  in  a  verdict. 

These  investments  have  moved  across  our  border  for 
good  business  reasons  and  have  done  much  to  enhance  the 
material  well  being  of  both  countries. 

At  this  juncture  we  would  do  well  to  ponder  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  shutting  out  American  and  other  capital  could 
logically  justify  others  in  refusing  the  entry  of  Canadian 
capital  into  their  countries. 

No  one  can  say  that  Canada  would  be  the  winner  in 
this  type  of  international  retaliation. 

No  one  can  say  that  our  trade  relationships  with  the 
United  States  would  be  improved  or  unaltered.  My  view  is 
that  they  would  be  worsened. 

Canada  has  made  clear  its  policy  in  certain  areas  of 
the  economy, 
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Life  insurance  companies 
Investment  houses 
Finance  companies 
Transportation  companies 
Radio  broadcasting 
Television  stations 
Cablevision 


—  even  liquor  outlets  —  are  legal  or  de  facto  enclaves  of 
Canadian  share  ownership. 

They  happen  as  well  to  be  sectors  of  the  economy  most 
closely  regulated  by  governmental  measures.  No  sectors  of 
the  economy  in  which  foreign  shareholders  predominate  are 
more  closely  controlled.  Most  are  less. 

If  there  is  obvious  merit  in  Canadian  as  opposed  to 
non-Canadian  share  ownership  of  business,  it  is  not  appar¬ 
ent  from  the  way  that  wholly  Canadian  sectors  of  the 
economy  have  been  trusted  to  behave  without  close  govern¬ 
mental  regulation. 

Let  us  examine  an  extreme  case  to  point  up  the  issue. 

If  any  company  in  the  Canadian  enclave  became 
foreign  owned,  would  that  company  behave  differently  than 
it  now  does?  Indeed,  could  it?  The  answer  is  no. 

The  purpose  of  this  extreme  case  is  to  emphasize  that 
Canadian  sovereignty  and  the  exercise  of  Canadian  inde¬ 
pendence  have  not  been,  foreseeably  would  not  be,  affected 
by  the  share  ownership  of  the  various  companies  operating 
even  in  Canadian  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Let  us  consider  another  extreme  case.  If  some  wholly- 
owned  American  subsidiary  —  say,  the  automotive  industry 

—  were  suddenly  to  become  wholly  Canadian  in  its  share 
ownership,  would  it  behave  differently?  Indeed,  could  it? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  the  same  as  the 
answer  to  the  previous  question.  A  number  of  altered  cir¬ 
cumstances  come  to  mind. 

The  continuation  of  the  automobile  pact  would  have 
to  be  viewed  in  a  new  light  —  no  longer  concerned  with 
preservation  of  worth  of  American  investment  in  Canada. 

Former  Canadian  subsidiaries  would  now  be  viewed 
as  competitors  to  their  former  parent  companies,  both  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  continuity  of  technology,  credit  capacity,  market 
share  available  to  former  subsidiaries  would  be  subject  to 
interruption.  Various  economies  of  scale  on  components 
would  be  lost. 

In  short,  to  slash  the  fabric  of  an  economically  devised 
international  operation  by  making  Canadian  parts  “inde¬ 
pendent”  and  locally  owned  does  not  result  in  an  automatic 
improvement  of  their  function.  The  reverse  appears  to  be 
the  result. 

Even  this  superficial  analysis  reveals  that  we  are  not 
yet  at  the  heart  of  the  matter  of  company  ownership  so  far 
as  the  future  of  Canada  is  concerned. 

But,  we  are  close  enough  to  assert  that  the  property  in 
shares  —  who  are  the  shareholders  —  cannot  be  the  sim¬ 
plistic  determinant  some  suggest  as  answering  the  question 
of  usefulness  or  desirability  to  Canada  of  any  company  in 
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this  country.  The  future  of  Canada  is  not  assured  by  some 
statistical  salvation  involving  shareholders.  The  real  heart 
of  this  matter  is  company  management  and  its  results. 

The  real  test  of  a  company  as  help  or  hindrance  to 
Canada’s  future  rather  lies  in  answers  to  these  questions: 

1.  Is  the  company  organized  to  be  an  optimum  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  Gross  National  Product? 

2.  Is  the  company  a  growing  provider  of  jobs  for 
Canadians? 

3.  Is  the  company  a  reliable  and  responsible  taxpayer  at 
local,  provincial  and  national  levels? 

4.  Is  the  company  willing  and  able  to  reach  public  policy 
objectives? 

5.  Is  the  company  profitable  without  special  concessions 
by  way  of  public  assistance? 

Clearly,  many  Canadian  companies  would  not  meet  all 
these  tests.  Many  foreign-owned  companies  do. 

If  Canadian  companies  are  nevertheless  to  be  favoured, 
this  may  be  nationalism  and  a  case  may  be  made  for  such 
favouritism.  But,  we  should  be  frank  with  ourselves  and 
admit  that  nationalism,  at  that  point,  ceases  to  be  economic. 

As  Dr.  Harry  Johnson  once  wrote,  “In  Canada  .  .  . 
national  policy,  as  represented  particularly  by  the  tariff,  has 
consistently  sacrificed  higher  income  per  head  for  the  sake 
of  increasing  the  number  of  heads,  and  specifically  the 
number  of  heads  bowed  over  machinery  in  factories.” 

Selective  protectionism  as  it  has  emerged  in  Canadian 
national  policy  over  the  years  is  marked  by,  among  others, 
the  same  flaw  I  see  in  attempts  to  restrict  outside  investment. 
That  is,  its  alleged  benefits  are  unevenly  distributed  across 
the  country.  One  man’s  nationalism  becomes  another  man’s 
lower  living  standards.  A  member  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces 
Economic  Council  stated  it  quite  bluntly  when  he  observed: 
“It  seems  as  if  certain  segments  of  opinion  in  Central 
Canada,  having  achieved  the  benefits  of  industrializa¬ 
tion  for  themselves,  now  wish  the  Maritime  provinces 
to  forego  the  industrialization  they  never  had,  in  the 
interests  of  maintaining  an  ill-defined  Canadian  eco¬ 
nomic  independence.” 

A  member  of  the  Committee  for  an  Independent 
Canada,  speaking  recently  in  Montreal,  stated  that  the  costs 
to  Canada  of  foreign  ownership  were  to  be  found  in  — 

1.  Fund  transfers  abroad 

2.  Underperformancc  of  subsidiaries 

3.  Stifling  of  native  entrepreneurship 

4.  Loss  of  manpower 

It  is  difficult  to  apply  these  criteria  to  the  auto  industry, 
for  example,  and  agree  with  that  Committee  member. 


If  the  automotive  industry  were  wholly  Canadian- 
owned  and  able  to  enjoy  the  continental  economics  of  the 
auto  pact,  who  can  say  — 

1.  that  its  manpower  would  be  differently  or  better 
employed? 

2.  that  Canadian  entrepreneurship  would  be  in  any  way 
improved? 

3.  that  Canadian  companies  would  perform  differently 
or  as  well  as  American  subsidiaries? 

4.  that  fund  retention  in  Canada  would  alter  capital  rein¬ 
vestment  rates  in  Canadian  plant  or  give  Canadian 
shareholders  a  dividend  policy  in  any  way  different  or 
better  than  that  of  shareholders  of  the  parent  company? 
Clearly,  the  acknowledged  advantages  of  foreign 

ownership  in  this  example  of  Canadianization  become 
immediately  diminished. 

The  newly  Canadianized  industry  would  immediately 
have  — 

1.  a  lesser  call  on  capital 

2.  a  lesser  call  on  technology 

3.  a  narrower  reliance  on  manpower  skills 

4.  a  lesser  expectation  of  market  connection  for  the 
future,  especially  in  the  United  States. 

Much  of  the  debate  favouring  economic  nationalism 
seems  to  take  place  out  of  sight  of  current  realities.  The 
realities  are  these,  to  name  but  a  few. 

Canada’s  labour  force  is  growing  at  a  rate  50%  faster 
than  the  general  growth  rate  of  the  national  population,  and 
the  trend  can  be  expected  to  continue  through  the  decade. 
No  other  western  nation  faces  a  population  explosion  in  its 
labour  force  of  this  magnitude  and  the  alarming  aspect  of  it, 
to  me,  is  that  few  people  in  positions  of  responsibility  seem 
to  appreciate  the  unique  gravity  of  this  problem. 

No  matter  how  successful  we  may  be  in  framing  poli¬ 
cies  to  cope  with  current  unemployment,  our  efforts  are 
often  cancelled  out  by  the  month-by-month  addition  of 
thousands  of  young  Canadians  to  the  labour  force  —  2  Vi 
million  of  them  in  this  decade.  These  people  are  not  unwel¬ 
come  visitors;  they  are  Canadian  citizens  fully  entitled  to 
share  the  nation’s  wealth.  Many  of  them  are  uncommonly 
well-educated,  eager  to  contribute  to  their  nation’s  future. 
High  unemployment  amongst  them  is  an  incalculable  waste. 
Still,  I  see  no  evidence  that  we  have  hit  upon  a  policy  to 
initiate  a  growth  rate  sufficient  to  create  gainful  employment 
for  this  vast  pool  of  talent. 

A  debate  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  foreign  ownership 
and  Canadian  nationalism  is  almost  totally  irrelevant  to  this 
problem. 
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We  would  need  an  annual  real  growth  rate  of  about 
9%  over  the  next  two  years  in  order  to  approach  anything 
like  full  employment.  After  that,  we  would  need  a  6% 
annual  growth  rate  in  order  to  provide  work  for  our  youthful 
labour  force  through  the  balance  of  the  decade.  As  you 
know,  the  current  performance  is  about  31/2%  in  real  terms 
and  rarely  exceeds  6%.  What  are  we  to  conclude  from 
these  figures  except  that  our  economy  needs  very  large  new 
pools  of  capital,  whether  or  not  some  may  approve  of  its 
source. 

By  1975  it  will  cost  between  $66,000  and  $70,000  in 
capital  to  create  one  new  job.  In  that  same  year,  some 
375,000  people  will  join  the  labour  force  and  the  capital 
requirement  to  provide  the  necessary  jobs  for  that  group 
alone  will  be  some  $26  billion,  or  double  the  amount  we 
were  able  to  generate  in  the  middle  of  the  last  decade.  If  risk 
capital  on  that  scale  were  available  solely  from  Canadian 
sources,  it  would  be  a  fine  thing,  but  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Seventies  capital  of  this  magnitude  from 
domestic  sources  only  is  most  unlikely. 

One  of  those  circumstances  critical  to  this  period  is 
Canada’s  cultural  commitment  to  personal  freedom  whereby 
we  cannot,  as  authoritarian  countries  can,  force  our  citizens 
to  save  or  to  invest  in  domestic  enterprises. 

Given  the  shortfall  of  capital  in  the  past,  are  we  now 
to  legislate  into  existence  an  entirely  new  community  of 
Canadian  shareholders? 

One  prediction  I  have  seen  is  that  national  savings  will 
be  from  $1.3  to  $2  billion  short  of  our  financial  require¬ 
ments  in  1975.  Individual  Canadians  on  average  save  6% 
or  7%  of  their  incomes,  voluntarily.  The  fact  that  we  choose 
to  spend  the  bulk  of  our  incomes  on  a  comparatively  high 
standard  of  living,  rather  than  postpone  consumption,  is 
some  indication  to  me  that  we  as  a  nation  are  not  willing  to 
forego  bread  in  favour  of  a  rather  nebulous  concept  of 
economic  independence. 

Thus,  if  we  are  wholeheartedly  and  effectively  to 
embrace  economic  nationalism,  it  seems  clear  that  Canadian 
spending  habits  will  have  to  bend  in  favour  of  a  broader- 
than-historical  investment  in  Canadian  equities.  Public 
measures  will  have  to  be  devised  — 

(a)  encouraging  or  compelling  substantially  greater  Cana¬ 
dian  savings; 

(b)  encouraging  or  compelling  investment  in  equities  rather 
than  in  debt  securities; 

(c)  encouraging  or  compelling  Canadian  investment  rather 
than  foreign; 

(d)  discouraging  or  forbidding  sales  of  Canadian  assets  or 
equities  to  non-Canadians; 


(e)  discouraging  or  forbidding  foreign  capital’s  entry  into 

Canada; 

(f)  substantially  increasing  the  numbers  of  Canadian 

shareholders; 

(g)  thrusting  a  very  broad  role  upon  the  CDC. 

If  we  decide  to  depart  from  a  free  capital  policy  only 
for  so-called  industries  of  the  future,  some  of  these  measures 
will  have  to  be  employed. 

If  we  decide  to  “buy  back  the  country”,  most  —  I 
think  all  —  of  these  measures  become  mandatory. 

We  shall  be  at  that  point  in  an  almost  totally  managed 
economy. 

Bureaucrats,  not  businessmen,  will  be  seen  to  run  the 
private  sector. 

What  economic  independence  we  do  not  thereby 
achieve,  we  will  no  doubt  have  thrust  upon  us  by  a  flight  of 
funds,  especially  those  from  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  a  course  I  recommend. 

This  is  an  age  in  which  man  is  growing  cabbages  in 
space.  It  is  an  age  in  which  only  the  agile  survive  intense 
international  competition.  It  is  an  age  that  demands  open¬ 
ness,  flexibility  and  the  maximum  exchange  of  ideas,  data 
and  capital. 

It  certainly  is  not  an  age  for  moats.  Indeed,  they  have 
long  ago  ceased  to  be  effective. 

Canada  should  be  encouraging  the  development  of  an 
international  community  of  thought  in  which  business  deci¬ 
sions  can  be  made  multinationally.  Free  capital  movements 
are  part  of  that  community,  and  it  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
community  in  which  Canada  could  thrive. 

By  allowing  capital  to  move  freely  across  our  borders 
we  do  more  for  Canada’s  independence  than  by  throwing  up 
nationalistic  barriers  to  investment  because  new  capital 
bolsters  our  economic  strength  and  it  is  that  strength  which 
helps  assure  our  national  survival.  It  also  permits  us  to 
spend  as  we  grow. 

I  am  no  advocate  of  economic  dependency  and  I  have 
never  maintained  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  Canadian  capital 
to  lie  idle  while  others  take  the  risk  and  the  profits,  or  losses. 
But  Canadian  capital  is  not  idle;  it  is  simply  insufficient  to 
keep  our  people  fully  employed  at  standards  of  living  desired 
by  our  people  and  at  the  same  time  competitive  internation¬ 
ally,  unless  we  choose  to  regiment  ourselves  and  conscript 
our  savings  in  a  way  which  I  find  personally  abhorrent. 

There  is  a  cure  for  our  foreseeable  dependence  on 
foreign  capital.  But  the  cure  is  worse  than  the  disease. 

Those  who  are  most  critical  of  the  free  flow  of  foreign 
capital  into  Canada  ignore  a  good  deal  of  Canadian  history. 

The  former  Postmaster  General,  Eric  Kierans,  summed 
up  the  situation  admirably  in  1968: 
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“Canadians  have  missed  two  opportunities  to  increase 
industrial  ownership.  Just  after  World  War  One,  when 
Britain  began  pulling  capital  out  of  Canada,  Canadians 
could  have  replaced  it.  We  didn’t  because  we  were 
more  concerned  with  emulating  American  consumptive 
patterns  than  with  emulating  their  entrepreneurial 
drive  and  organizational  genius. 

“Our  second  chance  was  after  the  Second  World  War, 
when  we  made  the  basic  decision  ...  to  create  a  welfare 
state.  To  do  it,  we  gave  up  the  power  to  invest  that 
capital. 

"We  were  lucky  because  the  United  States  was  there  to 
fill  the  capital  gaps  in  our  economy  and  our  problem 
today  is  to  support  the  welfare  state  by  increasing 
productivity  and  by  finding  more  capital  to  invest  at 
home,  and  by  being  hospitable  to  foreign  capital." 

The  argument  for  a  policy  of  growing  nationalism  is 
weakened  by  the  failure  of  the  economic  nationalists  to 
demonstrate  that  Canada’s  political  sovereignty  has  been  or 
is  threatened  by  her  open  economy. 

Historically  viewed,  Canada  has  gone  from  strength  to 
strength,  in  stature  and  independence.  The  new  nationalists, 
sounding  like  old  protectionists,  speak  eloquently  of  the 
dangers  from  foreigners  in  our  midst  and  speculate  endlessly 
about  the  terrible  fate  that  may  overtake  us  in  the  future. 

They  talk  about  monies  going  abroad  without  mention¬ 
ing  Canadian  dividends  coming  home. 

They  do  not  show  us  how  our  lives  would  be  different 
if  we  suddenly  closed  our  borders  to  outside  investment. 
They  make  no  assessment  of  foreign  reaction.  They  seldom 
mention  that  we  would  certainly  be  poorer  by  withdrawing 
in  this  fashion  from  the  world. 

We  are,  happily,  still  free  to  choose  between  certain 
options  present  in  this  debate.  As  1  see  it,  we  can  have  a 
high  level  of  economic  self-sufficiency  coupled  with  a 
sharply  reduced  standard  of  living.  We  can  conscript  sav¬ 
ings,  reduce  spendings  to  make  up  for  capital  we  refuse  from 
abroad. 

Or,  we  can  have  a  growing  standard  of  living  compar¬ 
able  to  that  in  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  a  consider¬ 
able  though  declining  dependence  on  outside  capital. 

Unlike  the  countries  of  the  Common  Market,  many  of 
them  ancient  enemies  who  are  coming  ever  closer  together 
—  in  fact  being  joined  by  Great  Britain  —  we  can  choose 
to  live  increasingly  apart  from  a  country  with  whom  we  have 
historically  lived  in  peace,  with  whom  we  have  been  allied 
in  war,  and  with  whom  we  share  not  only  a  continent  but  a 
culture  and  history  which  makes  our  two  nations  the  people 


on  earth  most  closely  related  one  to  the  other.  We  can 
pursue  policies  of  so-called  independence  —  or  we  can  live 
in  an  international  community  of  increasing  interdepend¬ 
ence  —  which  is  the  policy  of  most,  I  think  all,  other 
western  industrial  countries  today. 

We  can  increasingly  join  the  world  —  or  we  can  rein¬ 
vent  the  19th  Century  nationally  as  we  have  already  begun 
to  do  in  one  province. 

To  those  who  may  find  rhetorical  alternatives  im¬ 
moderate,  let  me  put  an  aspect  of  the  case  plainly  in  the 
words  of  an  editorial  1  read  last  October: 

“If  the  Americans  had  not  given  this  country  succes¬ 
sive  exemptions  from  their  restraints  on  capital  outflow 
which  started  with  the  interest  equalization  tax  in  1963 
and  culminated  in  the  mandatory  guidelines  in  1 968  — 
nobody  from  Washington  would  have  to  exhort  us  to 
raise  more  of  our  own  capital.  We  would  be  compelled 
to  do  so. 

“Canada  got  these  exemptions  largely  because  our 
traditional  and  enormous  trade  deficit  with  the  U.S. 
contributed  so  much  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
Washington  could  see  that  we  had  to  have  some  return 
through  access  to  American  capital.  But  in  the  last  few 
years  —  and  particularly  in  the  last  two  —  our  age¬ 
long  trade  deficit  with  the  United  States  has  been  dis¬ 
appearing.  Promised  new  exports  of  oil  and  gas,  on  top 
of  the  great  increase  in  automotive  exports,  will 
strenghen  the  trend.  It  may  not  be  as  secure  as  Dr. 
Brimmer  seemed  to  think,  but  it  is  a  far  step  from  the 
trade  pattern  which  justified  our  unique  freedom  of 
access  to  U.S.  capital. 

“Do  we,  in  fact,  need  the  exemptions  any  more?  Could 
we  now,  with  our  massive  reserves  and  our  dollar  float¬ 
ing,  relinquish  our  preferred  position,  pay  the  interest 
equalization  tax  and  accept  the  limitations  on  capital 
export  which  apply  to  nearly  every  other  developed 
country? 

“It  is  certainly  not  a  course  to  be  adopted  lightly.  But 
when  Canadians  complain  about  American  investment 
in  Canada,  they  should  be  reminded  that  this  country 
has  repeatedly  begged  and  pleaded  to  be  given  special 
concessions  in  the  U.S.  capital  market.  We  have  been 
given  them,  with  all  the  obligations  that  they  properly 
incur.  Which  kind  of  dependence  do  we  prefer?” 

A  Canadian  historian,  early  in  this  century,  observed 
that  “there  are  too  many  nasty  little  self-centred  nations  in 
the  world  already;  God  forbid  that  Canada  should  add  one 
to  the  number.” 

It  is  my  contention  today  that  Canada  cannot  afford  to 
join  those  ranks.  The  costs  are  too  high. 
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Born  in  Toronto  in  /9/S  and  educated  at  the  Univer¬ 
ity  of  Toronto,  B.A.,  and  Osgoode  Hall  Law  School, 
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of  the  Ontario  Progressive  Conservative  Association  for 
seven  years  and  of  the  National  Association  for  ten  years; 
as  National  Campaign  Chairman  in  the  General  Elections 
of  1965  and  1968  and  as  Co-Chairman  of  the  Progressive 
Conservative  Centennial  Leadership  Convention  in  1967. 
He  has  recently  resigned  as  National  Chairman  of  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  Progressive  Conservative  Party.  Mr.  Goodman 
is  a  founder  and  past  President  of  the  National  Ballet  Guild 
of  Canada;  a  Director  of  the  new  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  the 
Home  for  the  Aged  and  Baycrest  Hospital,  the  Y.M.H.A. 
of  Toronto,  the  Alumni  Fund  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
the  Shaw  Festival,  the  Jewish  National  Fund,  and  a  former 
governor  of  the  Canadian  Tax  Foundation. 

Scientific  enquiry  in  zoological  and  anthropological 
fields  during  the  past  half  century  have  established  beyond 
peradventure  the  importance  of  the  innate  instinct  of  terri¬ 
torial  protection  in  all  species  of  the  primate,  including  man. 
Whereas  the  earlier  fashion  had  been  to  relate  the  formation 
of  primate  society  solely  to  their  desire  and  need  for  sexual 
satisfaction,  the  more  recent  studies  have  satisfied  scientists 
that  probably  the  most  predominant  of  all  primate  instincts 
and  the  one  around  which  their  society  is  built  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  defence  of  a  particular  territory.  In  this  regard, 
I  would  refer  you  to  Ardrey  —  African  Genesis  or  Territo¬ 
rial  Imperative. 

These  discoveries,  of  course,  merely  corroborate  what 
we  have  been  told  for  centuries  by  a  galaxy  of  poets.  Who  is 
there  among  us  who  does  not  remember  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
famous,  “Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead,  who  ne'er 
to  himself  hath  said,  this  is  my  home,  my  native  land;  Who’s 
heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  burned  when  home  his  footsteps 
he  hath  turned  from  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  .  .  .” 

The  modern  scientific  evidence  supported  by  such 
scholars  as  Sir  Arthur  Keith  or  R.  C.  Carpenter  suggests  that 
patriotism  and  nationalism  are  not  some  outworn  atavistic 
superficial  emotions,  or  shibboleths  of  a  vanished  past,  but 
deep-seated,  ineradicable  instincts  of  man  through  which  he 
can  best  express  his  identity  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
member  of  society. 

It  is  not  my  intention  this  morning,  however,  to  attempt 
to  establish  the  validity  of  my  beliefs  that  both  cultural  and 
economic  nationalism,  if  not  carried  to  excess,  is  the  best 
way  for  Canada  and  Canadians  to  contribute  to  world  pro¬ 


gress  on  the  works  of  anthropologists  and  zoologists.  I 
believe  that  it  can  be  best  established  by  an  examination  of 
Canadian  economic  and  sociological  data. 

It  is  of  some  assistance  to  begin  by  examining  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  Canadians  upon  large  scale  foreign  investment  that 
has  occurred  since  1945.  The  Committee  for  an  Independ¬ 
ent  Canada,  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  economic  and 
cultural  independence  of  Canada,  has  operated  a  national 
office  in  Toronto,  since  October,  1970.  There  are  never 
more  - —  and  often  less  —  than  three  permanent  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  Since  the  opening  of  this  office,  thousands  of  letters 
and  small  monetary  donations  have  come  to  that  office  from 
right  across  the  country,  the  great  majority  unsolicited.  Over 
200,000  Canadians  have  signed  petitions  supporting  the 
aims  of  the  Committee.  The  most  interesting  thing  concern¬ 
ing  the  response  to  the  formation  of  this  loose,  unstructured 
and  really  quite  inefficient  organization,  is  the  depth  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  its  aims  and  the  positive  approach  of  those 
who  support  it.  The  response  has  not  been  one  of  anti- 
Americanism  or  anti-foreigner  but  rather  a  clean,  whole¬ 
some  desire  to  strengthen  the  country’s  ability  to  have  an 
independent  economic  and  cultural  policy  and  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  of  what  we  are  and  where  we  should 
be  going. 

This  would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  time  to  utter  a 
caveat  on  the  manner  in  which  this  problem  should  be 
approached.  I  believe  that  the  country  requires  a  defined 
and  positive  policy  to  promote  the  ownership  of  Canadian 
industry  by  Canadians  and  that  definite  limitation  should  be 
placed  on  foreign  investment.  I  believe  equally,  however, 
that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  foreign  investors  for  the 
confidence  they  have  shown  in  our  country  and  that  any  new 
policy  should  ensure  that  they  are  treated  fairly  and 
equitably. 

The  unscientific  conclusions  that  our  members  have 
drawn  from  this  great  volume  of  support  have  been  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  all  of  the  national  surveys.  In  June  of  this  year,  a 
poll  showed  that  88%  of  the  nation,  when  asked,  “Do  you 
think  the  nation’s  growing  concern  over  the  Canadian 
nationalism  is  a  good  thing  for  the  country  or  not”,  believed 
that  it  was  a  good  thing. 

Of  even  more  significance  is  that  when  asked,  “Some 
experts  are  suggesting  that  Canada  should  buy  back  major¬ 
ity  control,  say  51%  of  the  United  States  companies  in 
Canada  even  though  it  might  mean  a  big  reduction  in  our 
standard  of  living,  would  you  approve  of  this  or  not?”  56% 
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approved  with  a  majority  in  every  area  except  the  Maritimes 
where  the  percentage  was  43%  approving. 

Also  of  significance  is  the  fact  that  the  support  for 
nationalistic  steps  is  clear  through  the  whole  spectrum  of  the 
community.  For  example,  when  asked  in  January,  1971,  "In 
order  to  increase  Canadian  ownership  of  industry,  the 
government  plans  to  establish  a  Canadian  development 
corporation  to  channel  more  money  into  industry  both  by 
governments  and  by  individuals.  How  important  do  you 
think  this  is,  very  important  or  not  important?”  92% 
thought  the  CDC  was  very  important  and  90%  of  profes¬ 
sional  and  executive  class  thought  that  it  was  very  important. 

My  personal  observations  have  brought  me  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  only  group  wherein  there  is  not  general 
agreement  with  the  desirability  of  a  strong  government 
policy  in  the  field  is  among  senior  business  leaders  who,  as 
they  do  on  most  issues,  prefer  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 
This  view,  which  in  my  opinion  is  not  supported  by  younger 
business  management  is  that  large  infusions  of  foreign  capi¬ 
tal  are  essential  to  national  growth  and  that  Canadians  are 
incapable  of  meeting  a  great  part  of  the  country’s  capital 
needs. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  development  of  this  country 
when  both  these  positions  were  valid.  It  is  my  respectful 
submission  that  that  time  has  long  past.  My  colleague,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  I  will  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  as  a  strategy 
for  planned,  proper  growth  for  Canada,  economic  national¬ 
ism  is  a  far  superior  stratagem  than  uncontrolled  foreign 
investment.  I  will  deal  with  some  of  the  costs  of  our  present 
policy  of  seeking  unrestrained  foreign  investment  and  Mr. 
Wilson  will  examine  the  possibilities  and  consequences  of 
the  policy  that  we  advocate. 

Canada  has  the  distinction  of  having  the  highest  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  business  and  industry  owned  by  non¬ 
nationalists  of  any  industrial  nation.  The  1967  Calura 
Report  corroborated  by  the  latest  DBS  figures  that  the 
percentage  of  assets  owned  by  non-residents  of  the  majority 
owners  of  Canadian  corporations  is  as  follows: 


Rubber  Products 

92.4% 

Prototextile  Industries 

36.9% 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mills 

38  % 

Protopaper  and  Allied  Industries 

38.8% 

Agricultural  Implements 

37.8% 

Total  Machinery 

71.9% 

Motor  Vehicle  and  Parts 

95.7% 

Total  Transportation  Equipment 

86.2% 

Iron  and  Steel  Mills 

22  % 

Total  Electrical  Products 

65.7% 

Total  Chemical  and  Chemical  Products  83  % 

Petroleum  Refineries  100  % 

Other  Petroleum  and  Coal  Products  78.4% 

Total  Petroleum  and  Coal  Products  96.6% 

Oil  and  Gas  Well  Industries  82.6% 

Smelting  and  Refining  84.9% 

Total  Mining  60  % 

Then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  distribution  of  membership  of  Canadians  in 
labour  organizations.  In  1967,  this  was  as  follows: 

International  unions  64.3% 

National  unions  25.9% 

Government  Employees'  Organizations  9.7% 


Excluding  government  employees,  it  shows  that  inter¬ 
national  unions  represent  71.3%  of  the  Canadian 
members  of  unions. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  in  considering  the  areas  of  con¬ 
cern  over  the  effect  of  this  very  pervasive  influence,  we 
might  in  the  time  available  to  us,  approach  it  from  three 
different  viewpoints. 

The  first,  is  the  effect  of  the  large  foreign  ownerships 
on  Canadian  sovereignty  and  our  capacity  to  govern.  The 
second  is  the  effect  on  national  unity  especially  as  this  unity 
is  affected  by  regional  disparities;  and  the  third  is  the  effect 
of  this  large  element  of  foreign  control  on  the  meaningful 
employment  of  Canadians.  Throughout  all  three  areas  runs 
the  concern  over  identity  which  bothers  so  many  Canadians 
today.  This  is  partially  caused  by  the  cultural  problems 
created  by  the  strength  of  American  communications  in 
Canada  and  partly,  1  suggest  by  the  American  economic 
pre-eminence  in  Canada. 

Many  advocates  of  unlimited  foreign  investment  in 
Canada’s  business,  industry  and  resources  claim  there  is  no 
cause  to  be  concerned  about  the  loss  of  Canadian  control  of 
large  segments  of  our  economy  as  long  as  we  retain  political 
control.  The  suggestion  that  our  government  does  not  suffer 
serious  limitations  on  its  capacity  to  legislate  effectively 
when  a  substantial  portion  of  our  economy  is  under  control 
of  companies  subject  to  American  law  and  policy  with  the 
parent  company’s  interest  as  their  prime  concern,  is  so 
demonstrably  fallacious  as  to  entitle  one  to  question  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  advance  the  argument. 

Our  economic  relationship  with  the  United  States 
would  make  it  difficult  enough  to  formulate  an  independent 
monetary  and  fiscal  and  trade  policy  even  if  there  was  not 
substantial  American  investment  in  Canada.  To  compound 
the  problem  with  extensive  foreign  control,  largely  Amer- 
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ican,  of  many  of  our  major  industries  usually  by  multi¬ 
national  corporations  with  their  parent  corporation  in  the 
United  States  not  to  mention  our  American  affiliated  trade 
union  system,  puts  this  country  in  the  position  of  a  canoeist 
shooting  the  rapids  with  neither  pole  nor  paddle.  Let  me 
give  you  some  examples  of  the  loss  of  sovereignty  that  has 
resulted  from  our  reckless  pursuit  of  the  foreign  dollar. 

In  July,  1963,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
announced  its  interest  equalization  tax  of  15%  on  foreign 
capital  investment.  The  Canadian  government  then  hurried 
post  haste  to  try  and  obtain  an  exemption  for  Canada  from 
the  provisions  of  this  tax  being  concerned  that  it  might  cut 
off  the  How  of  American  investment  which  it  was  alleged 
was  necessary  to  finance  the  development  to  create  jobs.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  exemption  that  was  granted,  the 
Canadian  government  undertook  to  limit  our  reserves  of 
American  dollars  to  2.7  billion  dollars.  It  was  an  undertak¬ 
ing  that  the  government  had  cause  to  regret  in  subsequent 
years.  In  order  to  comply  with  it,  it  became  necessary  to 
keep  the  Canadian  interest  rate  at  least  close  to  American 
interest  rate  to  prevent  the  too-rapid  inflow  of  American 
dollars.  During  1966-1968,  this  necessitated  a  continuous 
injection  of  money  by  the  Canadian  government  into  the 
Canadian  economy  even  when  the  needs  for  controlling 
inflation  called  for  a  contrary  policy.  These  injections 
spurred  on  inflation.  The  government  then  subsequently  in 
1969-70  found  it  necessary  to  accept  a  high  degree  of 
unemployment  in  its  effort  to  control  inflation.  We  find  an 
incredible  situation  of  a  policy  of  keeping  American  money 
flowing  into  Canada  for  the  announced  purpose  of  creating 
employment  resulting  in  a  policy  that  creates  unemployment. 

Another  example  of  the  curtailment  of  our  sovereignty 
is  to  be  seen  when  we  examine  the  divergent  policies  of  the 
American  government  and  the  Canadian  government  on 
trading  with  members  of  the  communist  block.  The  succes¬ 
sive  Canadian  governments  have  encouraged  Canadian 
industry  to  do  business  with  communist  countries.  American 
policy  strengthened  by  legislation  such  as  the  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  Act  has  been  to  prevent  reciprocal  trade  between 
communist  countries  and  the  United  States.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  extraterritorial  effect  of  the  American  legisla¬ 
tion  in  fact,  if  not  in  law,  has  resulted  in  the  curtailment  of 
trading  with  communist  countries  by  Canadian  subsidiaries 
of  American  parents  and  the  partial  frustration  of  Canadian 
government  policy. 

In  addition  to  frustrating  policy,  heavy  American 
investment  in  some  instances,  predestines  policy  and  limits 


the  alternatives  available  to  the  Canadian  government.  An 
example  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  completely  American 
controlled  automobile  industry.  Given  complete  control  of 
the  industry,  the  automobile  agreement  was  a  necessity  to 
preserve  jobs  in  Canada.  It  has  resulted  in  Canadian  exports 
to  the  United  States  of  three  billion  dollars  and  is  a  matter  of 
significant  importance  and  undoubted  benefit  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  economy.  But  what  a  bargaining  tool  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  when  it  sits  down  at  a  table  to  negotiate 
a  continental  energy  policy.  When  you  have  turned  over 
control  of  a  large  segment  of  your  economy  to  another 
nation,  it  is  like  the  first  ripple  on  a  pool  after  throwing  a 
stone.  An  even  better  analogy,  it  starts  you  off  being  a  little 
bit  pregnant  but  as  most  women  will  testify,  being  a  little 
bit  pregnant  usually  ends  up  in  being  considerably  pregnant. 

These  examples,  I  suggest,  clearly  establish  the  practi¬ 
cal  limitation  on  Canadian  sovereignty  that  presently  exist. 
Let  us  now  examine  the  effect  of  encouraging  unrestricted 
foreign  investment  on  national  unity.  The  most  significant 
contribution  of  the  Diefenbaker  Government  from  1956  to 
1962  was  the  stepping  up  of  the  policy  of  developing  the 
less  advantaged  regions  of  Canada  such  as  the  Maritimes 
and  Saskatchewan  by  projects  such  as  the  Saskatchewan 
dam,  the  stepping  up  of  the  Beechwood  project,  etc.  These 
governmental  projects  can  only  be  truly  successful  under 
our  system  complemented  by  private  capital  investment  in 
these  regions.  The  history  of  foreign  investment  in  Canada 
clearly  indicates  that  it  will  concentrate  its  investment  in 
the  more  prosperous  areas.  The  result  is  that  the  uneveness 
of  the  country’s  economic  development  is  accentuated. 

If  we  are  to  develop  a  solution  to  the  problems  of 
regional  disparities  in  Canada  and  stimulate  employment, 
what  is  required  is  a  total  Canadian  industrial  development 
policy.  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  elaborating  on  the  type  of  indus¬ 
trial  development  policy  in  his  remarks.  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out  that  such  a  policy  must  eliminate  the  distortions 
that  presently  exist  in  our  present  structure  largely  because 
of  our  refusal  to  regulate  foreign  investment.  This  distortion 
is  particularly  apparent  in  two  areas.  The  first  is  the  over¬ 
investment  in  the  extractive  phase  of  the  resource  industries 
spurred  on  by  the  incentives  of  accelerated  depreciation  and 
tax  holidays.  The  Honourable  Eric  Kierans  has  very  prop¬ 
erly  pointed  out  the  tax  inequities  that  result  from  incentives 
that  encourage  foreign  companies  to  invest  in  the  capital 
intensified  industries  with  low  labour  costs.  The  least  that 
is  necessary  is  legislation  requiring  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
processing  is  done  in  Canada. 
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Let  us  examine  taxable  income  as  a  percentage  of  book 
profits  in  industry  for  the  period  1 965  -  1 968 : 


Mineral  Mining 

13  % 

Mineral  Fuels 

5.7% 

Other  Mining 

32  % 

Manufacturing 

63  % 

Construction 

65  % 

Wholesale  Trade 

87  % 

Retail  Trade 

90  % 

The  second  source  of  industrial  distortion  is  the  pro¬ 
liferation  of  small  branch  plants  of  United  States  industry 
which  do  not  allow  for  economies  of  scale  in  this  country. 

While  such  a  program  to  be  successful  does  not  require 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  industry  or  investment  or  inter¬ 
national  trade  unions,  it  certainly  does  require  their  regula¬ 
tion  and  direction.  A  task  which  no  government  in  Canada 
seems  prepared  to  accept  as  essential  to  the  nation’s  or  the 
province’s  prosperity.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
unrestricted,  unregulated  foreign  investment  will  only 
increase  the  regional  disparities  and  any  further  increase 
in  the  regional  disparities  in  Canada  today  might  well  result 
in  the  destruction  of  Confederation. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  third  area  that  of  meaningful 
employment  and  qualitative  growth  that  our  present  policy 
exacts  its  greatest  toll.  The  argument  that  is  always  advanced 
by  the  continentalists  and  the  one  that  was  advanced  by  the 
last  government  of  Ontario  was  that  unfettered  foreign 
investment  creates  jobs  for  Canadians.  But  does  it?  And  if 
it  does,  what  kind  of  jobs?  Are  they  jobs  that  will  lead  to 
significant  future  development  of  the  country’s  economy? 
Canada  has  had  during  the  last  two  decades,  the  largest  per 
capita  amounts  of  foreign  investment  of  any  industrial 
nation.  Today,  it  has  the  largest  percentage  of  unemployed 
of  any  industrial  nation.  The  first  fact  may  not  be  the  direct 
cause  of  the  second  but  I  do  suggest  that  there  is  a 
relationship. 

In  my  experience,  multinational  corporations,  no 
matter  where  their  head  offices  arc  located,  have  one  basic 
guideline,  what  is  best  for  the  parent  company  and  the 
parent  company's  profits?  I  am  a  director  of  a  Canadian 
multinational  corporation  with  large  investments  in  western 
United  States.  I  am  not  motivated  in  my  decisions  by  what 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  Western  American  states  but  what 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Canadian  parent.  This  particu¬ 
lar  corporation  is  a  leader  in  the  field  of  accepting  public 
responsibility  in  whatever  country  it  operates  in.  But  its 
Canadian  responsibilities  weigh  much  heavier  than  its  for¬ 
eign  responsibilities  especially  in  considering  employment 
practices. 


It  is  not  only  the  quantitative  aspect  of  employment 
that  is  so  harmful  to  this  nation,  it  is  the  qualitative  aspect 
as  well.  The  growing  tendency  of  American  corporations  to 
look  upon  Canada  as  a  market  area  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  denied.  More  and  more,  we  are  developing  a 
branch  plant  economy  with  the  resultant  loss  of  middle  and 
upper-middle  management;  a  decrease  in  the  opportunity 
for  business  creativity  in  Canada  and  dependence  upon 
American  research  and  development.  A  nation  where  large 
segments  of  its  business  and  industry  has  very  limited 
opportunity  for  entrepreneurial  talent  soon  starts  to  go  into 
decline  and  becomes  a  satellite  to  the  nations  who  retain 
control  of  the  management  and  creative  skills.  The  educated 
Canadian,  finds  a  ever-decreasing  field  within  which  to 
nurture  his  talents. 

Furthermore,  there  always  develop  in  branch  plant 
economies,  economic  practices  which  benefit  the  parent 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  branch  plant  country.  This  is 
especially  true  when  the  tax  system  of  the  parent  country  is 
more  beneficial  to  business  than  the  subsidiary  country.  Let 
me  give  you  but  one  example  of  the  practices  that  are  ramp¬ 
ant  between  local  subsidiaries  and  foreign  parents  in  Canada 
today. 

A  barrel  of  Venezuelan  oil  destined  for  Canada  in 
1969  cost  in  Venezuela  about  $1.50  a  barrel,  f.o.b.  trans¬ 
portation  cost  .35^  a  barrel,  cost  to  Canadian  subsidiary  of 
American  parent  $2.60  a  barrel  (per  DBS  figures).  Profit 
to  American  parent  as  a  result  of  transfer  price  structure 
approximately  .75^  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  transfer  payments  of  this  nature  are 
but  one  of  many  practices  that  benefit  foreign  parents  at  the 
expense  of  the  Canadian  economy  with  a  curtailment  of 
Canadian  opportunity.  I  have  overstayed  my  time  and 
would  like  merely  to  list  several  other  costs  that  merit  your 
consideration. 

1 .  The  restriction  on  export  trade  for  the  Canadian  opera¬ 
tion  by  foreign  head  offices  is  especially  damaging  to 
a  country  where  the  dividends,  royalties,  interest  and 
management  fees  paid  to  their  foreign  parent  places 
such  a  heavy  burden  on  the  balance  of  payments. 

2.  Finally,  the  high  credit  rating  of  foreign  multi-national 
corporations  enables  them  to  make  Canadian  borrow¬ 
ings  which  result  in  young  Canadian  companies  failing 
to  get  the  monies  they  need  to  grow. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  week’s  discussions  will  be 
followed  by  attempts  to  assess  the  costs  of  our  present  policy 
in  a  more  scientific  manner  than  has  yet  been  attempted.  It 
may  well  prove  that  the  question  is  not,  “Can  we  afford  to 
be  economic  nationalists”  but  “Can  we  afford  not  to  be”. 
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If  I  may  be  permitted  to  paraphrase  Mr.  Goodman’s 
remarks,  I  believe  the  fundamental  point  which  he  has 
underscored  is  that  the  “I’m  all  right.  Jack”  attitude,  or 
what  I  would  call  the  “we’ve  never  had  it  so  good”  syn¬ 
drome  —  the  rallying  call  of  those  who  measure  the  success 
of  a  society  or  a  nation,  in  terms  of  its  GNP  per  capita  — 
involves  a  myopic  view  of  what  in  fact  our  longer  term 
objectives  as  a  nation  really  are.  No  serious  observer  will 
deny  that  in  most  cases  immediate  economic  gains  ensue 
from  the  development  of  our  resources  and  industry  by  non¬ 
residents  with  capital  and  know-how.  In  my  view  the  real 
issue  is  the  longer  term  impact  of  an  overwhelming  reliance 
upon  non-resident  entrepreneurial  activity  on  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  these  fundamental  objectives. 

Mr.  Goodman  has  pointed  out  some  of  the  costs  or 
drawbacks  of  the  situation  as  it  is  today.  What  I  should  like 
to  attempt  is  an  examination  of  “where  we  go  from  here”, 
and  what  the  potential  ramifications  may  be  of  the  various 
alternatives  among  which  we  shall  have  to  choose. 

What  are  our  national  objectives?  There  is  probably 
fairly  general  agreement  that  our  integrity  as  a  nation  should 
be  preserved  and  an  elusive  “national  identity”  enhanced. 
We  would  undoubtedly  like  to  see  Canadians  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  share  in  the  “fruits  of  production”  and  feel 
proud  to  be  an  integral  part  of  a  great  nation.  And  we  would 
like  to  see  a  rising  material  standard  of  living  combined  with 
respect  for  the  human  component  or  “quality”  aspect  of 
life.  Above  all,  I  think  we  would  like  to  see  each  and  every 
individual  enjoy  the  greatest  possible  opportunity  to  live  and 
work  and  play  as  he  or  she  chooses  —  in  other  words  —  to 
“do  one’s  own  thing”,  within,  of  course,  an  acceptable 
framework. 

While  there  is  probably  fairly  broad  agreement  on  the 
contents  of  this  list,  the  emphasis  or  priority  assigned  to 
each  individual  objective  will  likely  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  time  and  circumstance.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  very  real 
and  important  interdependencies  among  these  various 
objectives  may  exist,  nor  to  suggest  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  sequential  manner.  Obviously,  for 
example,  we  must  first  produce  the  essential  goods  and 
services  in  sufficient  quantities  to  then  be  able  to  devote 
greater  time  to  the  pursuit  of  “quality”  activities.  However, 
the  priorities  of  our  fathers  are  probably  not  our  priorities 


and  those  of  our  children  may  differ  again.  In  fact,  dramatic 
changes  in  the  priority  assigned  to  various  objectives  over 
time  may  be  likened  to  the  movement  of  a  pendulum,  with 
the  preoccupations  of  one  generation  swinging  to  the  “hang¬ 
ups”  of  another.  And  because  of  this,  we  may  be  constantly 
faced  with  attending  to  excessive  strains  caused  by  each  of 
these  dramatic  swings. 

Economic  growth  appears  to  have  been  the  over¬ 
whelming  priority  of  the  post-war  generation,  and  an  entire 
set  of  values  and  life-styles  evolved  and  became  what  might 
be  called  the  “conventional  wisdom”  of  the  day.  This  “con¬ 
ventional  wisdom”  is  now  under  attack  on  several  fronts, 
and  it  is  on  the  attack  from  what  has  come  to  be  popularly 
referred  to  as  “economic  nationalism”  which  I  should  like 
to  concentrate. 

In  order  to  establish  a  framework  for  further  analysis, 
let  me  first  of  all  assume  no  breakdown  in  this  “conventional 
wisdom”  of  the  very  recent  past  and,  in  effect,  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  present  policies  bearing  on  the  attainment  of  Cana¬ 
dian  objectives  and  priorities.  In  this  case,  how  successful 
might  we  be  in  our  pursuit  of  objectives  such  as  national 
sovereignty  and  national  identity,  regional  economic 
development,  and  the  creation  of  employment  opportunities, 
over  the  next  decade  or  two?  Let’s  first  of  all  look  at  the 
question  of  sovereignty,  or  the  degree  of  freedom  or  inde¬ 
pendence  which  we  are  able  to  exercise  in  matters  of 
national  policy.  Mr.  Goodman  has  referred  to  constraints 
on  the  independence  of  Canadian  monetary  policy,  on 
opportunities  for  diversification  of  Canadian  trading  and 
other  overseas  economic  relationships,  on  the  activities  of 
U.S. -controlled  Canadian  corporations  due  to  the  extra¬ 
territoriality  of  U.S.  laws  and  guidelines,  and  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  rational  and  efficient  industrial  structure  all  result¬ 
ing  from  the  degree  to  which  the  Canadian  and  U.S. 
economies  are  integrated  due  to  the  importance  of  American 
subsidiaries  in  Canadian  economic  life.  In  the  absence  of 
specific  policy  action  either  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the 
mounting  percentage  of  our  industry  which  is  foreign- 
controlled,  or  to  regulate  the  impact  which  foreign-con- 
trolled  firms  have  on  our  freedom  to  formulate  policies 
designed  to  achieve  Canadian  goals,  I  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  our  sovereignty  will  be  significantly  enhanced  in 
the  years  ahead. 

What  about  regional  economic  disparity?  To  date,  with 
essentially  unfettered  movement  of  foreign  direct  invest¬ 
ment  capital  into  the  country,  the  “have  not”  regions  simply 
have  not  succeeded  in  closing  the  gap  between  themselves 
and  the  “have”  areas.  In  fact,  foreign  direct  investment  has 
been  far  more  prominent  in  the  rapid  growth  of  certain 
“have”  provinces  in  recent  years  than  in  the  development  of 
the  slower  growth  regions,  thereby  actually  accentuating 
the  disparity.  Have  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Re- 
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gional  Economic  Expansion  altered  this  historical  pattern? 
It  may  be  yet  too  soon  to  pass  judgment,  but  the  data  which 
I  have  to  date  seen  on  the  destination  by  province  of  foreign 
direct  investment  do  not  lend  support  to  the  view  that  a 
broader  dispersion  of  industrial  activity  throughout  the 
country  is  in  fact  underway. 

But  perhaps  the  most  evident  shortcoming  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  situation  is  the  obvious  inability  of  the  present  industrial 
structure  to  offer  adequate  opportunities  for  a  young  and 
increasingly  well-educated  labour  force  to  obtain  meaning¬ 
ful  employment.  A  rising  per  capita  GNP  does  not  always 
lead  to  an  equivalent  increase  in  appropriate  and  useful 
job  opportunities.  Recent  statements  by  Mr.  Kierans  point 
up  the  structural  employment  problem  which  we  ourselves 
have  created  as  a  result  of  tax  subsidies  to  resource 
industries.  But  in  my  view  the  solution  to  the  problem  in¬ 
volves  deliberate  and  fundamental  policy  restructuring  in 
order  to  create  jobs  which  can  effectively  utilize  the  skills 
and  training  of  the  products  of  one  of  the  most  advanced 
educational  systems  in  the  world.  Foreign-controlled  firms 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  create  sufficient  numbers  of  jobs 
which  will  challenge  the  capabilities  and  the  desire  for 
achievement  characteristic  of  young,  aware  and  action- 
oriented  people.  Even  with  still  larger  inflows  of  foreign 
direct  investment  in  the  coming  years,  I  don’t  believe  that 
this  particular  problem  of  appropriate  employment  will 
be  solved. 

In  terms,  therefore,  of  these  three  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  objectives,  “business  as  usual”  will  not  suffice.  Rather, 
what  is  required  is  a  re-examination  of  our  national  priorities 
and  the  development  of  a  more  appropriate  strategy  or 
approach.  Here  it  seems  increasingly  evident  that  the 
matters  which  should  be  receiving  greatest  emphasis  at  this 
point  in  time,  are  the  enhancement  of  our  national  sover¬ 
eignty  and  national  identity,  regional  development ,  and  the 
creation  of  opportunities  for  meaningful  employment  — 
precisely  those  issues  on  which  our  performance  to  date  has 
been  much  less  than  adequate  or  acceptable.  Simple  growth 
in  the  output  of  goods  and  services  and  the  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  wealth  appear  to  me  to  be  matters  in  which 
we  have  fared  relatively  less  poorly  in  recent  years  and 
hence  should  evoke  relatively  less  concern. 

The  immediate  reaction  to  such  a  suggestion  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  that  the  costs  of  pursuing  these  goals,  and 
especially  that  of  enhanced  Canadian  independence,  will  be 
unacceptable  in  terms  of  foregone  economic  growth  to  the 
vast  majority  of  Canadians.  Before  dealing  specifically  with 
that  issue,  let  me  offer  an  approach  which  might  contribute 
to  the  achievement  of  these  non-growth  objectives,  with  due 
regard  for  the  alleged  costs  in  terms  of  automobiles  and 
colour  T.V.’s;  in  other  words,  a  development  strategy  which 
would  allow  us  to  maximize  the  degree  to  which  our  national 
objectives,  collectively  considered  and  weighted  according 
to  priority,  were  achieved. 

Such  a  program  would  involve  a  three-pronged  hut 
fully-integrated  approach,  including: 

1.  a  clearly  defined  policy  governing  the  entry  and  on¬ 
going  activities  of  foreign-controlled  firms. 

2.  a  positive  and  realistic  program  to  foster  Canadian 

industrial  development. 


3.  a  commercial  policy  designed  to  complement  and 

reinforce  the  industrial  development  strategy  by  facili¬ 
tating  the  growth  and  off-shore  diversification  of 

industries. 

Let’s  begin  with  the  so-called  “foreign  ownership” 
question.  Any  policy  bearing  on  this  matter  should  be 
designed  to  effectively  deal  with  those  associated  costs  out¬ 
lined  by  Mr.  Goodman,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  as 
many  of  the  benefits  of  the  flow  of  private  international  risk 
and  development  capital  as  possible.  Such  a  policy  need  not 
involve  restrictions  on  all  forms  of  foreign  investment,  or 
nationalization  of  existing  foreign-controlled  enterprises  as 
has  been  advocated  in  certain  quarters.  It  should,  however, 
attempt  to  ensure  that  essential  Canadian  interests  in 
matters  such  as  plant  location,  employment  of  Canadian 
nationals,  decisions  to  export  to  a  broad  range  of  offshore 
markets,  tax  liability,  repatriation  of  capital  and  earnings, 
etc.,  are  adequately  protected.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
guidelines  and  regulations  amounting  to  first  order  condi¬ 
tions  according  to  which  foreign  controlled  firms  would  be 
permitted  to  establish  and  maintain  business  operations  in 
Canada  must  be  clearly  laid  down.  Here,  although  owner¬ 
ship  may  not  be  as  important  as  management  control,  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  mea¬ 
sure  of  control,  to  limit  the  percentage  of  foreign  ownership 
in  Canadian  firms  in  those  industries  either  considered  for 
various  reasons  essential  (traditionally  the  so-called  “key” 
industries  such  as  banking,  insurance,  transportation,  com¬ 
munications,  etc. )  or  deemed  useful  to  the  achievement  of 
Canadian  objectives.  In  this  latter  group  I  would  think  we 
might  want  to  include  certain  resource  industries  in  addition 
to  selected  manufacturing  industries  where  either  an  exist¬ 
ing  or  a  potential  international  comparative  advantage 
could  be  exploited,  and  with  due  concern  in  the  selection 
process  for  the  creation  of  meaningful  job  opportunities  at 
the  appropriate  level  of  technical  sophistication.  About  this 
particular  point  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  a  moment,  as  this 
in  fact  is  directly  linked  to  the  formulation  of  a  positive 
industrial  development  strategy.  In  addition  to  ownership 
regulations  applicable  to  certain  industries,  full  public  dis¬ 
closure  on  the  part  of  all  foreign  subsidiaries  should  be 
required.  And  the  supremacy  of  Canadian  laws  and  Cana¬ 
dian  guidelines  applicable  to  the  activities  of  the  subsidiary 
over  those  of  the  owner’s  home  government  should  be 
made  abundantly  clear  and,  if  possible,  enforced. 

Perhaps  even  more  importantly,  in  order  to  formulate, 
apply  and  interpret  these  regulations  and  to  ensure  that 
Canadian  interests  are  being  furthered  in  all  cases,  a  Review 
Board  should  be  created  to  deal  with  the  activities  of  all 
foreign-controlled  firms  operating  in  Canada.  Such  a  Board 
would  be  empowered  to  investigate  the  operating  pro¬ 
cedures  of  any  foreign  subsidiary  and  would  be  required  to 
process  and  approve  all  applications  for  entry  into  Canada 
or  for  the  takeover  of  existing  Canadian  firms  by  non¬ 
resident  interests,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  matter 
under  review  was  in  furtherance  of  broad  Canadian  objec¬ 
tives.  It  would  also  be  charged  with  recommending  specific 
action  in  each  case. 

This  notwithstanding,  ensuring  that  foreign-controlled 
firms  operate  in  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  is 
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in  my  view  only  a  partial  solution.  Unless  combined  with  a 
positive  program  to  encourage  indigenous  industrial  de¬ 
velopment,  restriction  of  the  activities  of  foreign  firms  will 
be  for  naught,  and  could  even  be  detrimental  to  our  overall 
well-being.  It  is  generally  as  a  partial  question  in  isolation 
which  the  issue  of  foreign  ownership  or  control  is  debated. 
In  my  view,  any  broadly-conceived  policy  on  this  matter  can 
only  be  an  integral  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  develop¬ 
ment  strategy.  Let  me,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the  second 
aspect  of  my  three-pronged  approach. 

The  concept  of  a  broadly-based  industrial  development 
program  is,  I  think,  very  often  misunderstood.  It  does  not 
involve  authoritarian  central  planning,  nor  does  it  neces¬ 
sarily  require  a  government-directed  development  corpora¬ 
tion  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  —  whether  or  not 
such  a  vehicle  is  created  will  depend  rather  more  on  the 
energy  and  capabilities  of  the  private  business  community. 
What  it  does  involve  is  co-operative  participation  by  both 
government  and  business  in  a  realistic,  in-depth,  sector  by 
sector  examination  of  Canadian  industry,  and  the  selection 
for  on-going  development  attention  of  those  with  inter¬ 
national  viability  and  long-term  profit  potential.  Govern¬ 
ment  would  then  be  responsible  for  formulating  broad 
guidelines  and  establishing  an  appropriate  policy  frame¬ 
work,  and  private  enterprise  for  searching  out  the  most 
effective  means  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
thereby  created.  Such  a  strategy  would  probably  include 
such  things  as  a  program  of  assistance  to  industry  to  under¬ 
take  potentially  useful  research  and  development  activity; 
a  co-ordinated  regional  development  policy  designed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  national  transportation  policy  to  encourage 
industrial  activity  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  the  effective 
use  of  government  purchasing  policies  to  assist  Canadian 
industrial  growth;  a  taxation  policy  designed  to  encourage 
and  assist  appropriate  Canadian  industrial  activity;  and  the 
judicious  use  of  the  government’s  very  broad  and  potentially 
useful  tool  commonly  known  as  “ moral  suasion” .  It  would 
also  involve  a  positive,  action-oriented  response  on  the  part 
of  the  business  community. 

Obviously,  any  such  strategy  would  have  to  be  effec¬ 
tively  co-ordinated  with  the  previously  outlined  policy  con¬ 
cerning  the  activities  of  forcign-controlled  firms  in  Canada. 
It  would  also  have  to  be  closely  tied-in  with  commercial 
policy  formulation,  the  third  feature  of  the  overall  program. 

One  of  the  current  "facts  of  life”  relating  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  economy  is  our  overwhelming  dependence  on  trade 
with  one  nation.  It  has  been  suggested  in  the  Government's 
recent  White  Paper  on  Foreign  Policy,  and  1  think  quite 
rightly  so,  that  wc  should  be  striving  to  diversify  our  over¬ 
seas  trading  and  other  economic  relationships  in  order  to 
effect  some  reduction  in  our  dependence  on  the  U.S.  State¬ 
ments  by  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  on  the  occasion  of  the 
recent  signing  of  a  Canada-U.S.S.R.  Protocol  in  Moscow, 
would  seem  to  be  in  line  with  such  a  goal.  But,  trade  diver¬ 
sification  can  only  take  place  if  and  when  we  have  competi¬ 
tive  industrial  products  to  offer  —  we  cannot  hope  to  sell  to 
the  nations  of  the  world  Canadian-made  facsimiles  of 
American,  British  or  Japanese  products.  That  is  why  the 
development  of  an  indigenous  Canadian  manufacturing 
capability  is  both  an  essential  pre-requisite  to,  and  largely 
dependent  upon,  a  commercial  policy  strategy  which  will 
not  only  foster  the  growth  and  development  of  nascent 
Canadian  firms,  but  ensure  access  to  a  broad  range  of  inter¬ 
national  markets  as  well. 


The  Honourable  Mr.  Pepin,  Minister  of  Industry, 
Trade  and  Commerce,  in  his  speech  of  May  14th  to  the 
Pacific  Basin  Group  in  Vancouver,  stated  that  in  future 
Canada  will  not  be  satisfied  with  being  an  exporter  of  raw 
materials  only,  with  the  implication  that  if  countries  such  as 
Japan  wanted  our  resource  products,  they  might  have  to 
consider  allowing  opportunities  for  Canadian  firms  to  sell 
finished  goods  as  well.  This  is  representative  of  the  type  of 
offensive  action  which  may  be  required  to  foster  trade 
diversification,  both  product-wise  and  nation-wise. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  should  harken  back  to  our 
early  years  as  a  nation  and  institute  protective  tariffs  on  a 
broad  basis  to  foster  the  development  of  Canadian  industry. 
Although  this  may  be  temporarily  useful  in  certain  cases 
(as  Mr.  Benson  demonstrated  just  last  Friday)*,  there  are 
today  in  common  usage  throughout  the  world  far  more 
subtle  ways  of  accomplishing  the  same  thing.  Perhaps  for 
Canadian  industry  to  successfully  compete  with  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  other  nations,  we  must  first  of  all  ensure  that 
Canadian  commercial  and  industrial  policy  ground-rules 
are  so  designed  as  to  allow  no  unfair  advantage  to  players 
from  these  nations. 

Let  me  once  again  emphasize  that  policies  in  the  three 
areas  which  I  have  discussed  must  be  formulated  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  a  total  development  strategy.  However,  I  would 
not  want  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  formulation  either 
of  the  total  program  or  of  its  major  components  is  a  simple 
task.  I'm  not  even  sure  that  it  ever  could  be  effectively 
assembled  as  a  grand  scheme  or  national  plan.  We  would 
undoubtedly  have  to  feel  our  way  to  a  very  large  extent, 
take  action  when  a  consensus  appeared  to  have  been 
reached,  and  learn  through  experience.  But  the  overall  direc¬ 
tion  should  be  clear,  with  co-operation  among  all  segments 
of  the  community  —  business,  government  at  all  levels,  the 
public  at  large  —  an  essential  feature  of  the  approach. 

With  such  a  positive  development  program,  the  costs 
in  terms  of  economic  growth  will  probably  not  be  unaccept¬ 
able.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  a  reasonable  foreign  owner¬ 
ship  policy  —  one  designed  to  protect  essential  Canadian 
interests  rather  than  to  exclude  foreigners  from  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  Canada  for  narrow  chauvinistic  reasons  —  will 
significantly  affect  the  desire  on  the  part  of  non-residents  to 
continue  investing  capital  and  know-how.  Canada  would 
still  offer  greater  opportunity  for  the  profitable  investment 
of  private  industrial  development  capital  than  any  other 
nation.  And  I  see  nothing  but  gains  to  be  had  —  both 
economic  and  non-economic  —  from  efficient  indigenous 
industrial  growth. 

The  so-called  "dilema’  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today  is  entirely  of  our  own  making.  It  is  we  who  have  stood 
by  and  allowed  foreign  investors  to  determine  the  pace  and 
nature  of  our  development.  Only  we  as  Canadians,  can  do 
something  about  it.  We  can  opt  for  a  restrictive  and  nega¬ 
tive  approach  —  throw  out  the  “foreign  bandits”  and 
quarrel  among  ourselves  over  the  leavings  —  or  wc  can  act 
positively,  and  begin  deciding  where  we  want  to  go  and  how 
we  get  there.  A  positive  development  approach  requires  a 
confident  and  progressive  attitude  of  mind  and  imaginative 
and  energetic  conception  and  implementation.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  and  the  opportunity  are  ours. 

*  Editor's  note:  Budget  Speech  of  Hon.  E.  J.  Benson,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Finance,  June  18,  1971 . 
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R.  W.  Bonner,  Q.C.,  Vice-Chairman,  MacMillan  Bloedel  Ltd. 

E.  A.  Goodman,  Q.C.,  Senior  Partner,  Goodman  and  Goodman. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Macintosh,  Deputy  Chief  General  Manager,  The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia. 
C.  Norman  Simpson,  Chairman,  Acres  Ltd. 

L.  R.  Wilson,  Director  of  Economic  Research,  John  Labatt  Ltd. 


CHAIRMAN  —  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we’re  going  to  have 
the  panel  discussion  now.  We’ll  start  with  Dr.  Robert  Mac¬ 
intosh,  Deputy  Chief  General  Manager,  The  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia;  Mr.  Norman  Simpson,  the  Chairman  of  Acres 
Limited  will  follow  them.  Thereafter,  I  will  ask  the  other 
panel  members  if  they  have  anything  to  add.  We  will  then 
have  the  discussion  from  the  floor. 

Dr.  MacINTOSH  —  Madame  Chairman,  I  am  somewhat 
sorry  that  one  of  the  panelists  withdrew  from  this  particular 
panel,  with  no  offence  to  those  who  replaced  him.  But,  in 
fact,  it’s  somewhat  easier  to  confront  the  somewhat  unrea¬ 
sonable  arguments  of  the  Waffle  group  ,  than  it  is  to  con¬ 
front  the  arguments  of  Messrs.  Goodman  and  Wilson.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  them  on  what  I  thought  were  very 
able  performances  although  I’m  in  agreement  actually  with 
Mr.  Bonner. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  several 
questions  but  I  only  have,  the  Chairman  tells  me,  10  min¬ 
utes.  Therefore,  I’ve  got  to  skirt  lightly  over  some  aspects  of 
the  many  points  which  have  been  discussed.  Mr.  Goodman 
raised  the  question  that  he  feels  that  the  ownership  structure 
of  industry  impacts  on  our  cultural  identity;  in  effect,  that's 
what  he  said,  and  that’s  a  proposition  that  on  the  whole  I 
deny.  I  will  agree  in  one  sector  of  the  economy  —  I  think 
perhaps  we  would  not  have  too  much  difficulty  in  reaching 
general  agreement  that  in  the  area  of  communications  — 
the  media,  all  press,  radio,  TV,  cable  TV,  magazines  and 
so  forth,  quite  strong  measures  would  be  appropriate.  It  is 
in  this  area  —  the  area  of  ideas,  ideology,  where  I  do  think 
we  feel  a  significant  impact  from  any  extent  of  foreign 
ownership.  It’s  not  uncommon  and,  in  fact,  it’s  the  case,  in 
the  United  States  and  nearly  all  countries,  that  the  media  are 
protected  from  foreign  ownership. 

I  won't  touch  on  some  of  the  other  sectors  at  the 
moment,  simply  because  time  docs  not  permit,  but  I  want  to 
make  the  observation  that  I  question  whether  the  corporate 
structure  of  ownership  of  industry  in  general  has  any  conse¬ 
quential  effect  on  our  cultural  identity.  We  are,  of  course, 
North  Americans,  unless  we  want  to  cut  the  continent  in  two 
and  drift  our  half  off  into  the  Pacific  or  the  Atlantic.  We  are 
North  Americans  and  our  culture  is  North  American  and  it 
is  influenced  by  the  same  forces  that  are  generally  at  work. 
But  I  deny  that  the  ownership  structure  of  industry  is  rele¬ 
vant.  And  I’ll  take  a  reverse  case  to  illustrate  my  point. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  built  by  foreign 
capital.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  became  majority- 
owned  in  this  country  about  5  or  7  years  ago  and  I  suppose 
if  the  nationalists  had  been  well-organized,  then  they  would 
have  held  a  parade.  I  fail  to  see  in  what  sense  the  cultural 
identity  of  this  country  has  been  changed  by  the  fact  that 
the  CPR  has  become  Canadian-owned,  majority-owned. 
Has  it  affected  our  transport  policy?  Certainly  not.  Has  it 
affected  our  political  life?  Certainly  not.  It  did  a  hundred 
years  ago.  That’s  certain,  but  has  it  any  real  bearing?  Does 
anyone  think  about  it  when  we  think  about  our  urban  trans¬ 
portation  problems?  Certainly  not.  In  what  sense  does  it 
have  any  bearing  on  the  activities  of  the  corporation  as  a 
whole,  on  its  labour  policies,  on  its  industrial  policies,  on 
our  national  policy?  In  no  way.  And  I  cite  as  evidence  of  the 
problem  that  one  gets  into  when  talking  about  this  predilec¬ 
tion  for  wanting  to  get  the  majority  of  ownership  of  shares 
in  Canada.  In  my  opinion,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
issue  of  control.  Control  rests  in  the  nature  of  your  sovereign 
institutions.  Corporations  in  Canada  are  creatures  of  the 
state  —  they  act  under  the  laws  of  the  state.  Under  our 
corporate  legal  structure,  we  can  change  those  laws  when  it 
suits  us  to  change  them.  But  it  has  to  be  shown  that,  before 
we  adopt  such  changes,  the  decision-making  that  is  relevant 
to  our  broad  economic  policies  is  made  elsewhere  than 
Canada. 

Now  shifting  to  the  question  of  our  national  energy 
policy,  here  again,  the  trouble  with  the  nationalist’s  argu¬ 
ments  is  that  they  are  always  one-sided.  They  talk  about 
benefits  without  costs.  We  don’t  live  in  such  a  world.  There 
are  always  costs  when  you  seek  benefit.  They  talk  as  though 
we  could  have  a  unilateral  policy  on  continental  energy. 
That  is  not  the  case.  The  Province  of  Ontario  imports  35% 
of  its  energy  in  the  form  of  coal  from  Pennsylvania.  It  we 
did  not  have  that  coal  from  Pennsylvania,  we  would  shut 
down  the  steel  industry  and  therefore,  shut  down  Hamilton: 
in  fact,  we  would  shut  down  the  City  of  Toronto.  Some  of 
you  think  that's  a  good  thing,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  if  we  choose  to  introduce  unilateral  policies  with  regard 
to  the  export  of  petroleum  products,  we  are  inviting  retalia¬ 
tion  on  coal  which  we  need.  Therefore,  I’m  saying  that  life 
is  not  so  simple  as  to  say  we  will  not  have  a  continental 
energy  policy,  we  will  only  do  what  we  choose  to  do.  It  is 
more  complicated  than  that. 
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With  regard  to  the  guidelines,  the  nationalists  are  under 
the  impression  —  and  I  have  heard  them  say  this  before, 
more  than  once  —  that  we  went  on  our  hands  and  knees  to 
Washington  to  beg  for  exemption  from  the  guidelines.  There 
again,  it’s  not  that  at  all.  What  we  were  prepared  to  do,  had 
we  been  forced  to  come  under  the  American  guidelines  and 
had  not  received  an  exemption,  would  have  been  to  intro¬ 
duce  countervailing  measures  of  the  most  stern  sort.  First  of 
all,  we  did  in  fact,  introduce  some  such  measures,  and  there 
remain  in  effect,  today,  countervailing  measures  on  corp¬ 
orate  behaviour  with  regard  to  financial  transactions.  We 
would  have  had  to  interfere  with  out  trade  policy  in  a  major 
way  and  we  did  not,  in  fact,  beg  the  Americans  for  exemp¬ 
tion.  What  we  did  is  say,  “These  are  the  countervailing 
measures  which  we  will  have  to  be  forced  to  take  if  you  do 
this,”  and  so  on.  Moreover,  the  flow  of  capital  between  the 
two  countries,  I  think,  has  changed  very  greatly  in  character 
in  the  last  few  years,  I  think  we  are  not  in  need  of  foreign 
capital  — -  on  balance.  I  think  we’re  almost  self-sufficient, 
for  evidence  of  which  I  cite  our  current  account  because  if 
our  current  account  is  in  surplus  for  any  period  of  years, 
that  by  definition  is  saying  that  we  don’t  require  an  import 
of  foreign  capital. 

However,  what  we  do  require  is  a  flow  of  capital  in 
both  directions  which  takes  account  of  our  special  require¬ 
ments.  I  cite  the  fact  that  we  are  sitting  on  a  building  which 
is  part  of  a  very  expensive  complex,  which  is  part  of  a  very 
expensive  capital-spending  program  for  Post-Secondary 
Education  in  Ontario.  The  Province  of  Ontario  raises  a 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  every  second  month  the 
year  round  and  the  Province  of  Quebec  does  the  same  thing. 
There  is  no  way,  right  now,  that  the  Province  of  Ontario 
can  raise  all  its  capital  requirements  within  the  Canadian 
market  —  we  go  to  the  American  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  exporting  capital  to  the  United  States  in  some 
other  forms,  but  in  that  particular  area,  nationalists  com¬ 
pletely  forget  the  fact  that  the  provinces  of  Canada  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Ontario  and  Quebec  are  mainly  people  who  rely 
on  capital  for  building  our  social  infrastructure.  Incident¬ 
ally,  Mr.  Wilson,  that  social  infrastructure  employs  all  these 
young  people  with  their  new  high  skills  which  you  talk  about 
as  though  there  were  no  place  for  them  to  go.  They  are  going 
into  those  things  which  are  tax-supported  by  industry. 

And  finally,  because  I  am  rather  short  of  time,  I  want 
to  make  the  observation  that  an  attack  on  the  resource  in¬ 
dustries  is  also  an  attack  on  our  regional  dispersion  policy 
because,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  resource  indus¬ 
tries  are  located  in  the  hinterlands  of  the  country.  They’re 
not  around  Metro  Toronto,  although  admittedly  some  of  the 
major  ones  are  in  Northern  Quebec  and  Ontario.  An  attack 
on  the  resource  industries  is  an  attack  on  what  we  are  then 
trying  to  do  in  the  form  of  a  regional  policy.  What  we  pro¬ 
pose  is  a  heavy  tax  in  the  resource  industries  which  are 
viable  so  that  then  we  can  go  around  and  subsidize  unviable 
things  to  build  in  those  same  areas.  That  is  exactly  the  sort 
of  thing  we  are  doing  right  now,  that  the  provinces  are  doing 
—  I  think  I’ve  had  my  turn  Madame  Chairman. 
CHAIRMAN  —  Thank  you  Dr.  Macintosh.  Mr.  Simpson. 
MR.  SIMPSON  —  Madame  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men,  I’m  sort  of  a  maverick  here.  I’m  surrounded  by  econ¬ 
omists,  bankers,  lawyers  —  all  the  people  who  know  the 
answers.  I’m  just  an  engineer,  a  builder  and  I  can  only 


throw  out  some  questions.  I  won’t  attempt  to  argue  with  any 
of  my  learned  friends  here  — -  I’m  not  equipped  to  do  so. 
But  for  one  who  has  recently  enjoyed  personal  economic 
and  cultural  change,  you  can  perhaps  receive  the  combined 
effect  of  a  benefit  and  a  loss:  a  benefit  in  my  freedom  to  be 
controversial  if  I  wish  to  be  so;  a  loss  in  that  I  have  not  had 
time  to  properly  organize  my  thoughts.  So  I  am  going  to 
have  to  borrow  from  some  of  my  old  speeches  and  perhaps 
from  some  of  the  anthropologists  and  thinkers  of  today. 

I  come  to  you  as  one  who  is  neither  economist,  psy¬ 
chologist,  anthropologist,  banker,  what  have  you  —  just  as 
a  concerned  observer  and  a  very  encouraged  father  who 
cannot  separate  the  cultural  problems  from  the  economic 
problems,  nor  the  national  one  from  the  world  ones.  It 
seems  to  me  that  changes  which  took  place  in  the  past  are 
very,  very  different  from  those  occurring  today,  because 
youthful  activism  or  Reich’s  Consciousness  No.  3,  is  com¬ 
mon  throughout  the  world. 

Why  is  this?  What  new  conditions  make  it  so?  It  would 
seem  that  the  emergence  of  a  world  community  and  dra¬ 
matic  changes  in  technology  taking  place  in  a  single  gener¬ 
ation  might  be  the  principal  causes.  The  young  in  this  new 
world  insist  upon  some  form  of  world  order.  They  don’t 
know  what  must  be  done,  but  they  certainly  feel  there  must 
be  a  better  way  and  we  must  search  for  it.  So  it  seems  to 
me  we’re  grappling  with  the  details  before  we  have  grappled 
properly  with  the  principal  problem.  We,  their  parents, 
cannot,  in  this  age,  be  their  guide  because  there  are  no  more 
trailbreakers.  And  both  of  us  —  young  and  old  —  are  very 
lonely  in  this  situation.  We  have  not  yet  established  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  we  can  carry  on  a  meaningful  dialogue 
with  the  young  people.  Paradoxes  abound  in  the  whole 
society.  I  think  we  have  to  seek  ideas  for  the  future  from 
our  sons  and  daughters  because  we  who  have  been  privi¬ 
leged  with  education  and  experience  are  now  becoming 
obsolete  and  we  have  to  help  them  to  abolish  us!  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  some  of  the  young  people  recognize  this.  Our 
biggest  problem  is  to  find  a  way  of  communicating  about  a 
world  in  which  we  both  live  but  a  world  in  which  our  per¬ 
ceptions  are  so  different.  And  no  one  knows  what  the  next 
step  should  be  but  perhaps  if  we  recognize  this  fact,  it’s 
the  beginning  of  coming  to  some  answers  that  we  need.  We 
are  indeed  on  the  verge  of  developing  a  new  kind  of  culture, 
on  the  verge  of  developing  a  new  kind  of  communication 
with  those  most  deeply  involved  with  the  future.  It  is  now, 
or  it  will  be  too  late,  truly,  as  young  people  say.  The  future 
is  now  —  let’s  get  together  and  begin  doing  something 
about  it. 

I  have  many  more  notes  here  that  get  into  some  detail 
about  what  we  can  do  in  Canada  immediately  but  I  think 
those  things  have  been  pretty  well  covered  and  I  won’t  take 
any  more  of  your  time  at  this  point.  Thank  you  very  much. 
CHAIRMAN  —  Thank  you  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Bonner, 
you  have  something  to  add. 

MR.  BONNER 

1  didn’t  realize  Madame  chairman  that  1  was  going  to  have 
the  privilege  of  rejoinder  but  I’ll  be  glad  to  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to . . . 

CHAIRMAN  —  A  short  one  this  morning. 

MR.  BONNER  —  My  reputation  must  have  preceded  me. 
There  was  one  implication  cast  out  early  in  the  discussion 
to  the  effect  that  we  have  just  gone  through  the  period  of 
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largest  investment  and  lo  and  behold,  we  now  are  experienc¬ 
ing  the  period  of  largest  unemployment.  The  implication 
was  invited  rhetorically  that  there  must  be  some  connection 
between  these  two  events.  I  suggest  with  deference  to  that 
viewpoint,  if  I  have  taken  it  correctly,  that  what  the  infer¬ 
ence  does  not  take  into  account,  is  the  energy  of  the  native 
population  in  population  growth  and  that  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  which  we  are  now  experiencing  derives  primarily  from 
recent  efforts  to  manage  the  economy  against  inflation. 
Moreover  we  are  now  getting  the  first  major  flush  of  the 
post-war  generation  entering  their  adult  years  and  seeking 
work.  The  facts  are  that  the  population  of  this  country,  in 
the  labour  force  years,  will  increase  for  most  of  this  decade 
in  the  order  2.4,  2.6  per  cent  geometric  per  annum,  in  the 
course  of  which  time,  the  general  population  is  increasing 
in  the  order  of  about  1.7,  1.8  per  cent  per  annum.  I  think 
Dr.  Ostry  can  correct  me  on  those  figures  but  I  think  in 
order  of  magnitude,  that’s  approximately  correct.  Thus  the 
general  work  force  is  increasing  50%  more  rapidly  than 
the  general  population.  And  therefore  we  have  a  larger 
population  to  take  care  of  in  this  period  than  proportion¬ 
ately  we  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  accommodate  in 
new  jobs  before. 

It  is  on  that  account  primarily  that  I  am  very  con¬ 
cerned  that  we  preserve  all  our  traditional  accesses  to  capi¬ 
tal,  or  if  we  choose  to  exclude  capital,  that  we  do  so 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  that  capital,  in  some  fashion,  will 
have  to  be  made  up  by  specific  savings  policies  which  are 
not  present  in  the  country  today.  It  was  for  that  reason  in 
my  general  remarks,  that  I  listed  those  policies  which  would 
have  to  be  in  practical  contemplation  if  we  were  to  forego 
our  traditional,  though  I  must  say  declining,  reliance  on 
foreign  capital  in  the  balance  of  this  decade. 

The  other  observation  which  I  wanted  to  pick  up  and 
comment  upon  was  the  suggestion  that  interest  rates  in  this 
country  had  to  be  maintained  in  some  unusual  relationship 
with  respect  to  interest  rates  in  the  United  States,  as  a  result 
of  our  arrangements  with  the  United  States.  Our  prime  rate 
normally  varies  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  point  and 
our  best  rate  on  mortgage  indebtedness  varies  from  half  to 
a  point  and  a  half  above  .  .  .  (U.S. )  .  .  .  rates  at  all  times. 
This  is  an  historic  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact  which  did  not  undergo 
any  significant  alteration  during  the  arrangements  with  the 
United  States  on  interest  equalization  policy,  nor  has  it  been 
a  fact  which  has  been  significantly  altered  since  Canada 
freed  the  dollar. 

CHAIRMAN  —  Thank  you  Mr.  Bonner.  Mr.  Wilson,  do 
you  have  something  to  add? 

MR.  WILSON  —  I  suppose,  Madame  Chairman,  in  the 
interests  of  saving  time,  I  should  speak  instead  of  Mr.  Good¬ 
man,  but  I’ll  let  Mr.  Goodman  say  a  few  words. 

MR.  GOODMAN  —  I  only  have  two  short  remarks.  First 
of  all,  an  apology,  of  course,  to  Mel  Hurtig  and  Flora  Mac¬ 
Donald  for  my  saying  that  there  were  2,000  people  on  the 
petitions  supporting  the  Committee  for  an  Independent 
Canada,  when  what  I  meant  to  say  was  200,000.  There  are 
over  25,000  from  Mr.  Hurtig's  native  province  of  Alberta 
alone. 

Then,  my  friend  Mr.  Bonner  asked  whether  businesses 
controlled  by  foreign  capital,  would  or  could  behave 
differently  from  Canadian  businesses.  I  suggest  that  the 
answer  to  that  is  definitely,  yes.  And  let  me  just  give  you 
an  example  which  bears  this  out.  One  of  the  most  highly 


restricted  and  regulated  industries,  of  course,  is  the  com¬ 
munications  industry.  And  the  foreign  ownership  in  that 
industry  is  limited  to  20  per  cent  as  is  Canadian  content  on 
the  programs  for  broadcasting.  Notwithstanding  the  limita¬ 
tion,  several  American  corporations,  because  of  their  long 
history  in  this  country,  were  allowed  to  maintain  ownership, 
100  per  cent  ownership,  of  certain  broadcasting  undertak¬ 
ings.  They,  of  course,  were  subject  also  to  the  Canadian 
content  regulations.  Now  the  history,  in  my  respectful  sub¬ 
mission,  of  those  corporations  operating  under  Canadian 
regulations  with  Canadian  standards  to  meet  in  the  field  of 
creating  programs  of  creative  input  into  the  Canadian  broad¬ 
casting  industry,  did  not  nearly  meet  the  standards  of  other 
leading  Canadian-controlled,  Canadian-run  companies.  The 
net  result  was  that,  eventually,  they  were  required  to  dispose 
of  the  excess  portion  of  their  investment.  If  they  had  met  the 
ownership  conditions  in  the  first  place  and  they  had 
really  behaved  as  Canadian  corporations,  (perhaps  their 
difficulties  with  the  programming  regulations  would  have 
been  avoided )  and  this  would  never  have  been  required. 

The  fact,  is,  and  once  again,  you  can  see  this  in  dealing 
with  the  point  Dr.  Macintosh  made,  that  there  is  an  effect 
on  the  way  corporations  act  and  the  products  they  produce 
on  the  cultural  life  of  the  country.  First  of  all,  if  there  isn’t 
meaningful  employment  for  the  best-educated  groups  in  the 
country,  I  can’t  believe  that  that  doesn’t  have  effect  on  the 
culture  of  the  country.  It  is  the  creative  entrepreneurial 
group  who  help  to  contribute  and  to  build  up  and  create  an 
input  into  the  cultural  life  of  the  country.  Secondly,  I  say 
that  the  contribution  to  creativity,  for  example,  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  entertainment  industry  has  not  been  nearly  what  indi¬ 
vidual  Canadian  producers  have  put  into  the  entertainment 
industry.  We  can  see  that  now  as  they  start  to  build  up  a 
motion  picture  development  industry.  And  I  say  that  there  is 
a  constant  overlapping. 

My  last  remark  concerns  Dr.  Macintosh’s  suggestion 
that  you  can’t  have  any  benefit  without  cost.  I  see  that  I 
really  didn’t  get  to  him  because  that’s  really  all  I  was  trying 
to  say  —  that  you  can’t  have  the  benefit  of  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  without  cost.  What  we’re  suggesting  to  you  today  is 
that  the  cost,  at  our  stage  of  development,  has  started  to 
outweigh  the  benefit.  Now  I  wouldn’t  have  said  that  25  years 
ago  or  20  or  perhaps  15  years  ago.  I  do  say  it  today  and  I 
de  believe  that  we  now  have  the  capital  which  we  can 
finance  our  own  growth  and  our  own  policy. 

CHAIRMAN  —  Thank  you  Mr.  Goodman.  We  will  now 
ask  for  questions  and  comments  from  the  floor. 
PROFESSOR  E.  I).  MAHER,  (University  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  — -  1  have  certain  comments  on  Dr.  Macintosh’s  ad¬ 
dress.  Mr.  Goodman  has  already  commented  on  the  cultural 
implications  of  ownership  really  in  the  media  area.  Surely 
the  same  thing  is  true  in  the  research  and  development  area. 
Our  expenditures  in  research  and  development  are  very 
much  lower,  percentage-wise,  than  is  true  in  the  United 
States.  This  seems  to  be  related  to  the  branch  plant  econ¬ 
omy;  therefore,  if  this  continues,  we  shall  have  a  relatively 
smaller  proportion  of  our  people  in  the  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  area.  Surely  this  has  direct  cultural  implications  and 
ramifications  in  terms  of  university  development  and  further 
consequences  culturally. 

My  second  point  is  the  matter  of  changing  ownership. 
Dr.  Macintosh  mentioned  that  the  CPR  is  now  majority- 
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owned  in  Canada,  has  been  for  a  few  years,  and  he  sees  no 
significant  change.  But  surely  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  percentage  of  shares  owned  in  the  country  and  effective 
control:  there  is  also  a  time  element.  I  would  assume  that 
when  the  Mercantile  Bank  reduces  its  ownership  to  25  per 
cent  that,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come,  control  will  effec¬ 
tively  rest  in  New  York.  Nevertheless,  reduction  to  25  per 
cent  does  produce  the  opportunity,  at  some  point,  for  con¬ 
trol  to  change.  I  don’t  think  one  should  say  that  the  policy 
is  a  failure  if  that  change  does  not  take  place  within  the  first 
month  or  even  the  first  five  years.  People  who  were  there 
first  obviously  are  in  a  very  strong  position  to  maintain  their 
effective  control,  even  with  a  minority  interest. 

My  final  point  concerns  Dr.  Macintosh’s  suggestion 
that  we  should  not  apply  the  same  tax  structure  to  the  re¬ 
source  industries  because  after  all,  they  are  being  expanded 
in  some  of  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  country.  We 
should  not  tax  them  and  use  our  own  judgment  about  where 
in  the  country  we  would  like  to  see  expansion  take  place 
or.  other  grounds.  But  surely,  the  tax  policy  applies  to  the 
resource  industries;  it’s  simply  one  of  these  subsidies.  Why 
conclude  that  the  subsidy  used  to  develop  resource  indus¬ 
tries  is  a  better  one,  a  more  logical  one,  than  a  blanket 
subsidy  to  one  particular  class  of  industry  which  may  only 
in  part  expand  in  appropriate  areas. 

DR.  MacINTOSH  —  Well  I  seem  to  be  the  one  who’s  the 
goat  here  so  I’ll  try  to  be  reasonably  brief  in  answering 
Professor  Maher.  First  of  all,  I  don’t  want  to  argue  about 
the  communications  industry.  I’ve  already  said  that  I  feel 
that  communications,  the  whole  area  of  the  media,  ought 
to  be  an  area  in  which  we  take  very  strong  measures  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  reasons  which  I  mentioned  and  Mr.  Goodman 
mentioned.  I  might  say  though  that  Mr.  Goodman’s  argu¬ 
ment  was  rather  unusual  as  to  the  distinction  between 
Canadian  and  American-owned  companies  with  respect  to 
the  proportion  of  Canadian  creative  content  that  they  were 
using.  I  didn’t  think  that  that  was  exactly  the  name  of  the 
game  —  I  thought  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  industry  and  the  CBC  as  opposed  to  CTV 
and  others.  However,  I  won’t  pursue  that  matter. 

One  thing  that  is  odd  is  that  the  nationalists,  and  I 
think  Professor  Maher  is  symptomatic  of  this,  never  talk 
about  the  empirical  evidence  with  respect  to  the  behaviour 
of  corporations  in  Canada.  You’ll  never  get  the  nationalists, 
the  people  present  and  Professor  Maher  and  others,  talking 
about  Professor  Safarian’s  work,  the  only  man  who  has 
done  any  solid  work  on  the  behaviour  of  corporations  in 
Canada.  It’s  been  published  since  1966  and  another  book 
was  published  in  1970.  You  will  never  get  them  talking 
about  it,  because  it  doesn’t  suit  their  case.  He  looked  at  the 
question  of  their  percentage  expenditures  on  research;  he 
looked  at  their  charitable  donation  practices:  he  looked  at 
their  hiring  practices.  It’s  all  on  the  record,  but  nobody 
wants  to  talk  about  it.  One  of  the  weirdest  things  in  one  of 
the  extreme  books  on  the  subject  called  “The  Silent  Sur¬ 
render”  by  Professor  Levitt  is  that  in  her  introduction,  she 
claims  to  owe  much  to  Professor  Safarian;  then,  she  never 
says  a  darn  word  about  it  the  rest  of  the  book.  I  am  glad 
that  Professor  Maher  understood  my  point  that  the  percent¬ 
age  of  ownership  does  not  mean  effective  control.  That  is 
my  whole  point,  and  I  don’t  even  think  effective  control  is 
a  question  of  the  percentage  ownership  at  all.  Effective  con¬ 


trol  has  to  do  with  what  our  national  sovereign  policies  are. 

I  think  that’s  about  all. 

MR.  MALCOLM  WRIGHT  (York  University) — Madame 
Chairman,  my  name  is  Malcolm  Wright  of  York  University. 
I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Wilson  three  mini  questions.  First, 
is  he  advocating  for  Canada  a  system  of  indicative  planning; 
secondly,  if  so,  is  there  any  foreign  system  which  he  would 
propose  as  a  model  for  Canada;  thirdly,  does  he  propose 
that  we  form  a  special  economic  relationship  with  some 
area  of  the  world  other  than  the  United  States? 

MR.  WILSON  —  Let  me,  Madame  Chairman,  reply  briefly 
here.  I  think  indicative  planning  is  what  we’re  talking  about 
-  yes.  I  think  it’s  the  only  way  in  which  we’re  going  to 
take  these  decisions  in  our  own  interest.  Most  other  nations 
in  the  world  have  a  greater  degree  of  co-operation  among 
the  members  of  the  community,  government  business,  trade 
unions  than  do  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Japan,  of 
course,  is  an  example  of  the  extreme  but  there  are  other 
examples:  Britain  has  traditionally  been  that  way  and  I 
would  argue  that  most  of  the  European  countries  have  been 
traditionally  that  way.  Planning  seems  to  be  a  nasty  word 
somehow  to  businessmen.  I’m  in  business  and  it  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  connotation  which  appears  to  be  unpalatable,  I  think. 
Planning  is  simply  deciding  where  you  want  to  go  and  then 
devising  the  policies  that  will  get  you  there.  It’s  not  impos¬ 
ing  something  on  somebody,  necessarily.  It  can  be,  under 
an  authoritarian  system.  Planning  is  a  process  that  we  go 
through  every  day  in  every  decision  that  we  make.  I  don’t 
think  there  is  anything  wrong  with  indicative  planning  for 
us  as  a  community. 

Secondly,  I  don’t  think  there  is  a  foreign  system  that 
we  can  necessarily  copy.  We’re  a  unique  country  —  we 
have  a  unique  relationship  with  a  very  large  country  to  the 
south  of  us.  We  have  a  unique  situation  in  being  one  of  the 
most  exposed  economies  in  the  world.  I  think  we  have  to 
take  account  of  the  facts  of  life  in  Canada  if  we  are  to 
begin  to  work  on  our  own  solution. 

Thirdly,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  any  free  trade 
area,  and  I  must  say  that  as  long  as  our  relationship  with 
the  United  States  is  as  incestuous,  if  you  like,  as  it  is,  will 
we  be  able  to  proceed  with  any  trade  area,  anywhere  in 
the  world,  unless  the  U.S.  is  also  a  part  of  that  trade  area? 
CHAIRMAN  —  Thank  you  Mr.  Wilson. 

MR.  R.  PAGE  (University  of  Waterloo)  —  My  name  is 
Page.  I’m  from  Waterloo.  There  are  a  couple  of  things 
that  make  it  rather  difficult  for  me  to  be  at  this  conference. 
One  of  them  is  that  I  don’t  believe  in  capitalism;  the  second 
one  is  that  I  think  that  manipulation  is  bad.  So  I  come  here 
and  listen  to  conservative  liberal  politics  instead  of  going 
to  Bloor  Street  and  listening  to  left  liberal  politics.  What  I 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bonner  is  a  few  questions  on  exactly 
what  he  feels  nationalism  is. 

I  think  you’ve  got  the  wrong  concept  of  what  we  —  my 
generation,  my  brothers  —  believe  nationalism  is.  We  don’t 
exactly  see  it  in  the  light  of  our  standard  of  living  because 
I  don’t  make  that  much  money.  I  make  about  $4,000.00 
a  year,  and  so  increased  standard  of  living  and  increased 
capital  flowing  into  the  country  doesn’t  really  mean  that 
much  to  me.  I’m  at  poverty  level  anyhow,  because  I  support 
other  people  with  that  $4,000.00.  So  what  nationalism 
means  to  us  is  escaping  the  manipulation  of  other  countries 
so  we  can  deal  with  the  manipulation  ourselves.  Instead  of 
having  to  go  to  the  U.S.  Consulate  and  argue  about  the  war 
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in  Vietnam,  we  can  come  and  sit  on  your  doorstep  and 
argue  about  the  war  in  Vietnam,  because  I  don’t  believe 
that  Canada  is  out  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Instead  of  argu¬ 
ing  about  the  bad  treatment  of  blacks  in  the  United  States, 
I  would  like  to  agree  with  Mr.  Bissell  and  I  would  like  to 
stop  talking  American  Left  rhetoric  and  start  talking  Cana¬ 
dian  Left  rhetoric.  I  would  like  to  come  and  sit  on  every 
one  of  you  gentlemen’s  doors  and  talk  about  what  Canada 
is  doing  instead  of  what  the  United  States  is  doing.  But, 
you  see,  I  can’t  do  that  while  Canada  is  still  involved  with 
the  United  States  to  the  extent  that  it  is  a  complete  economic 
slave.  I  can’t  come  to  you  people  and  say,  “What  are  you 
doing  about  this  and  that”,  because  you’ll  just  tell  me,  “It’s 
none  of  our  business  because  we  have  to  support  the  United 
States  because  they  give  us  enough  money  to  do  that.” 

When  I  sit  down  and  look  at  the  whole  situation,  I  get 
very  frustrated  with  Canada  being  in  the  situation  that  it 
is  in  because  I  can’t  talk  about  Canadian  politics  which  are 
repressive  and  manipulative.  When  I  see  nationalism,  I  say, 
“Well,  maybe  nationalism  is  a  good  thing,”  —  not  that  I’m  a 
nationalist.  The  only  reason  I’m  a  nationalist  would  be  so 
that  I  could  confront  you  people  and  say,  “You’re  a  Cana¬ 
dian;  I’m  a  Canadian;  these  are  Canadian  problems  —  let’s 
do  something  about  them  —  let’s  get  rid  of  capitalism  — 
let’s  get  rid  of  manipulation  —  let’s  make  people  real”.  At 
that  point  I  think,  maybe,  some  solutions  will  be  made  and  I 
don’t  think  any  solutions  are  going  to  happen  as  long  as  you 
talk  about  how  good  it  is  to  be  within  the  yoke  of  American 
capitalism  because  it’s  much  better  for  us.  That  doesn’t  mean 
anything  to  me  —  it  doesn’t  mean  anything  to  my  brothers. 
So  I’d  just  like  to  ask  all  the  gentlemen  at  the  table  what 
nationalism  really  means  to  them  —  what  exactly  are  you 
trying  to  define  for  me  because  I  don’t  understand. 
CHAIRMAN  —  Thank  you.  I  don’t  think  all  the  gentlemen 
at  the  table  are  going  to  answer  this.  Would  somebody  like 
to  volunteer  an  answer  —  Mr.  Bonner,  the  question  was 
originally  directed  to  you,  but  anyone  else? 

MR.  BONNER  —  I  think  that  if  you  scratch  a  Canadian, 
you’d  have  a  very  difficult  time  in  construing  what  comes 
out  in  terms  of  nationalism.  The  fact  that  we’re  all  choos¬ 
ing  to  live  here  rather  than  somewhere  else,  I  suppose,  is 
the  first  common  bond  we  have.  The  fact  that  most  people 
of  my  generation  have  had  an  option  to  live  somewhere  else 
and  have  chosen  not  to,  is  the  second  thing  which  should 
bind  us  together.  There  is  not  among  any  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ances  any  desire  to  become  Americans  or  Englishmen  or 
any  other  national  group  of  which  I  am  aware;  otherwise, 
we  wouldn’t  be  here  because  the  world  is  a  pretty  free  place 
in  which  to  live  and  move,  if  you  decide  you  don’t  like  it 
here.  So  I  think  that  the  fundamental  decision  to  be  a  resi¬ 
dent  and  to  be  a  more-or-less  contented  taxpayer  is  some 
evidence  of  positive  commitment  to  the  country.  The  ques¬ 
tions  that  wc  may  fall  apart  on  thereafter,  of  course,  go  under 
the  heading  of  asking  how  to  manage  the  country.  I  suggest 
that  if  a  fairly  high  standard  of  material  well-being  had  not 
been  secured  by  some  series  of  past  efforts,  there  would 
not  be  the  possibility  of  any  significant  community  of  people 
to  opt  out  of  the  current  situation,  because  you  either  live 
by  contributing  to  it  or  you  live  on  the  benefits  which  fall 
out  of  it.  Nobody  lives  by  himself  and  no  one  can  sustain 
himself  without  dependence  upon  his  fellows. 

I  regret  that  I  really  can’t  share  the  premises  and, 
therefore,  the  conclusions  which  my  questionner  has  posed 


to  me.  This  country  is  not  under  anybody’s  yoke.  I  don’t 
agree  that  Canada  is  under  the  yoke  of  the  United  States 
any  more  than  it  is  under  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain.  Our 
relationships  with  external  countries  are  exactly  as  we 
choose  to  make  them,  and  we  can  maximize  them,  optimize 
them  or  minimize  them  as  we  choose  and  we  put  people  in 
Parliament  in  Ottawa,  and  put  people  in  10  provincial  legis¬ 
latures  to  construe  those  problems.  The  genius  of  demoracy 
is  that  we  commit  ourselves  to  live  by  the  majority  con- 
senus  thereafter.  Therefore,  to  suggest  that  Canadians, 
because  they  happen  to  live  alongside  the  United  States  are 
in  some  sort  of  economic  slavery  is  absolute  claptrap. 

MR.  D.  LEE  (Seneca  College)  —  My  name  is  Lee.  I’m 
from  Seneca  College.  I’d  like  to  direct  my  question  to  Mr. 
Bonner.  Firstly,  let  me  define  two  terms  that  I  am  going  to 
use:  nationalism  —  “the  development  of  one’s  country  from 
within,  using  one’s  own  natural  resources”;  secondly,  imper¬ 
ialism  —  “the  extension  of  one’s  boundaries  through  either 
political  or  other  force.”  Now  do  you  think  that  in  the  near 
future  the  United  States  is  goingto  become  more  nationalistic 
in  its  scope  as  far  as  politics  is  concerned,  or  do  you  feel  that 
it  will  continue  to  have  an  imperialistic  view  towards  Canada? 
MR.  BONNER  —  I  think  the  current  mood  in  the  United 
States  is  one  of  increasing  protectionism  that  may  be  a 
manifestation  of  nationalism.  There  are  items  under  con¬ 
sideration  before  the  Houses  of  Congress  having  to  do  with 
creating  very  special  measures  for  exporting  corporations 
in  the  United  States,  which  would  place  their  exporters  at 
relative  advantage  to  ours  in  reaching  world  markets.  I 
think  the  Americans  are  becoming  a  little  fed  up  with  hav¬ 
ing  a  chronic  imbalance  of  trade  with  the  world  and  having 
the  eagle’s  tail  twisted  at  the  same  time.  As  for  imperialism, 
I’m  not  so  sure  that  we  would  agree  on  definitions.  Ameri¬ 
can  corporations  located  abroad  .  .  . 

MR.  LEE  —  My  definition  was  from  Websters. 

MR.  BONNER  —  Yes,  well  I’m  not  sure  whether,  in  many 
respects,  Canadian  corporations  have  to  be  imperialistic 
too,  using  that  definition.  One  of  the  questions  which  was 
raised  here  earlier  had  to  do  with  forcing  regional  growth. 
MR.  LEE  —  Right,  I  wasn’t  dealing  with  a  specific  cor¬ 
poration.  I  was  dealing  with  a  specific  government  and  its 
policy,  namely  the  United  States  of  America  in  relationship 
to  Canada. 

MR.  BONNER  —  Well  I  suppose  if  anyone  could  answer 
that  question,  it  would  be  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  he’s  made  no  recent  statement  on  the  subject.  And 
frankly,  I  can’t  construe  it.  That’s  the  honest  answer  to  it. 
What  I  do  want  to  point  out  is  .  .  . 

MR.  LEE  —  What  is  your  own  personal  opinion  of  the 
situation? 

MR.  BONNER  —  My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  we 
should  be  less  concerned  with  supposed  initiatives  on  the 
part  of  others  and  more  concerned  with  initiatives  on  our 
own.  One  of  the  real  problems  which  involved  in  forcing 
regional  growth,  for  example,  has  incidentally  contributed 
to  the  greater  penetration  of  the  Canadian  economy  by 
foreign  companies  rather  than  Canadian  because  of  their 
very  different  economic  situations.  Canadian  companies 
going  into  under-developed  areas  ordinarily  do  so  as  pro¬ 
ducers  for  merchant  account,  without  integration  forward 
into  the  market  place  which  they  serve.  Therefore,  their 
ability  to  justify  investments  in  slow-growth  areas  in  the 
country  are  less  than  companies  coming  into  Canada  for  the 
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purpose  of  integration  backward  from  markets  and  manu¬ 
facturing  situations  elsewhere.  And  that  is  one  of  the 
explanations  for  the  fact  that  regional  grants  have,  in  the 
majority  been  taken  up  by  non-Canadian  companies. 

MR.  LEE  —  How  would  you  feel  if,  in  the  next  five  years, 
the  Canadian  government  took  the  stand  as  did  the  Mexi¬ 
can  government  and  nationalized  all  natural  resource  indus¬ 
tries,  of  which  your  company  is  one? 

MR.  BONNER  —  Disappointed. 

DR.  JOSEPH  GOLD  (University  of  Waterloo)  —  Madame 
Chairman,  Joseph  Gold,  from  the  University  of  Waterloo. 
The  last  questions  suggest  a  broad  kind  of  rhetoric  and  my 
own  feeling  is  that  the  speakers  have  also  dealt  in  the 
broadest  terms  with  the  issues.  They  remind  me  very  much 
of  Marxist  positions  in  their  narrowness,  in  the  narrowness 
of  their  concept  of  man  as  an  economic  creature.  I  myself, 
don't  entertain  the  view  that  man  is  defined  in  economic 
terms.  I'd  like  to  pick  up  a  point  that  Mr.  Goodman  makes 
that  seems  to  be  very  central. 

I  am  disturbed  by  something  I  would  call  a  quality  of 
sameness  that  characterizes  our  contemporary  world.  I 
wonder  if  the  speakers  today  and  later  in  the  day  and  tomor¬ 
row  might  address  themselves  to  this  thought  —  that  one  of 
the  most  terrifying  developments  that  we  face  now  is  the 
tremendous  sameness  of  everything.  When  Dr.  Macintosh 
says,  “Control  communications,  control  the  media,  but 
don’t  control  the  corporate  ownership.”  I  am  prompted  to 
ask  him,  “What  is  going  to  be  on  the  media;  what  is  adver¬ 
tised  on  the  media;  what  are  we  told  to  eat  and  what  are  we 
told  to  wear;  how  are  things  packaged;  where  is  Canadian 
design;  where  is  Canadian  thought?  One  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  our  students  today  is  not  their  radical  originality 
in  universities,  not  their  wonderful  insights  that  are  new 
with  every  incoming  freshman  year,  but  their  horrifying 
sameness.  They  have  no  originality.  They  have  no  new 
thoughts.  They  are  passive  vegetable  figures  fed  by  the  tele¬ 
vision  that  they  have  sat  in  front  of,  not  just  in  the  home, 
but  in  the  schools  as  well.  They  have  all  been  fed  the  same 
material. 

What  frightens  me  about  American  importation,  (and 
I  don’t  know  the  answers  —  I  put  to  you  what  I  think  is  a 
real  problem),  is  that  the  quality  of  sameness  has,  itself, 
come  to  characteristize  America,  an  America  that  used  to 
be  an  exciting  place  in  which  to  travel.  From  New  York  to 
California,  there  was  an  infinite  variety  of  cultural  and  local- 
regional  differences;  American  writers  have  written  on  this 
for  a  hundred  years.  But  it’s  becoming  less  and  less  true. 
It  is  so  sad  and  so  disappointing  to  travel  across  this  con¬ 
tinent  and  hear  people  not  just  speaking  the  same  kind  of 


values  but  speaking  in  advertising  language.  I  would  like  to 
conclude  by  telling  you  a  nasty  story  that  is  not  really  funny 

—  it  didn’t  strike  me  as  funny  at  the  time  but  it  has  a  kind 
of  grim  humor  to  it.  I  was  in  Toronto  on  a  visit  during  the 
winter  when  driving  was  hazardous.  I  stopped  at  a  stop 
light  and  a  taxi  cab  ran  into  the  back  of  my  car,  not  doing 
great  damage  but  it  was  an  irritation,  of  course,  because  I 
was  here  for  fun.  The  taxi  driver  got  out.  He  was  a  young 
man  and  he  quite  seriously  said  to  me,  “I’m  sorry  about 
that  but  my  grabbers  didn't  grab,”  referring  I  suppose  to  a 
tire  which  had  been  advertised  on  television  as  a  “grabber”. 
Yet  he  wasn’t  joking  and  it  wasn’t  funny.  This  was  the 
language  in  which  he  is  thinking  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
kind  of  sameness  is  very  serious. 

Are  we  going  to  really  sustain  any  difference  in  our 
mosaic  culture  between  the  melting  pot  concept  which  is 
quite  American  traditional,  historical,  cultural  and  quite 
real  and  the  differences  that  we  have  treasured  as  a  mosaic 
culture  here  in  Canada.  One  could  go  on  about  this.  There 
are  a  thousand  illustrations.  But  believe  me,  it’s  a  serious 
question.  Thank  you. 

Representative  from  the  Brock  University  Students’  Union 

—  As  a  student,  I  find  it  somewhat  disappointing  to  attend 
a  conference  with  the  delegates  so  much  more  learned  than 
I  am  and  still  find  that  the  direction  of  conversation  is 
approaching  absurdity.  The  very  fact  that  a  conference  is 
held  on  Canadian  nationalism  is  indicative  in  itself  of  a  lack 
of  nationalism  and  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  country  itself. 
Mr.  Bonner  asked  about  Canadian  nationalism.  He  said, 
“Well,  certainly  we're  nationalists  because  we’re  living  here, 
we  didn’t  move  any  place  else”.  Fine  argument.  It  seems 
that  if  a  discussion  concerns  economics,  certainly  someone 
else  is  holding  the  handstrings.  Therefore,  if  we  are  trying 
to  be  economically  self-sufficient,  we  should  first  of  all  de¬ 
termine  what  we’re  trying  to  preserve.  If  you  cannot  identify 
a  culture,  and  none  of  the  gentlemen  have  yet  to  identify  a 
culture,  then  what  are  you  trying  to  do?  Perhaps  this  con¬ 
ference  would  be  a  lot  better  off  if  we  said,  “Well,  this  is  a 
Canadian  culture;  this  is  how  we’re  going  to  develop  it; 
after  it  is  developed,  then  we're  going  to  try  to  protect  it”. 
But  to  go  rambling  on  in  this  economic  thing,  it’s  absurd. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Bonner  would  like  to  comment  on  that. 

MR.  BONNER  —  I’d  be  delighted  to  comment  on  it.  We 
were  addressing  ourselves  to  topics  which  were,  in  effect, 
subdivisions  of  the  whole  subject.  It's  my  impression  that 
the  whole  spectrum  of  opinion  will  be  covered  in  the  matter 
of  two  or  three  days,  but  so  far  as  your  panelists  are  con¬ 
cerned,  we  were  invited  to  contribute  on  particular  points. 
I  personally  hesitate  to  offer  an  opinion  on  nationalism, 
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because  I’ve  travelled  sufficiently  in  this  country  to  realize 
that  it  means  different  things  in  different  places.  With  de¬ 
ference  to  the  point  of  view  expressed  about  sameness  in 
the  United  States,  I  think  it  means  a  very  great  deal  of  dif¬ 
ferent  things  in  different  places  in  that  country  as  well. 
Indeed,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  you  have  nationalism 
expressed  differently  in  Wales  than  in  Scotland  —  and  you 
have  movements  which  are  somewhat  countervailing  against 
the  status  quo.  So  I  think  that,  with  deference,  it’s  not  fair  to 
criticize  anybody  here  because  he  does  not  put  forward  a 
pat  definition  of  Canadian  nationalism.  I  do  believe  that 
nationalism  is  implicit  in  people’s  dedication  of  their  lives. 
If  Canadian  nationalism  did  not  have  some  fundamentally 
undefined  attraction  to  those  people  who  are  living  in  this 
country,  they  would  presumably  choose  to  live  somewhere 
else  where  their  viewpoints  were  more  compatibly  received, 
and  1  merely  offered  that  as  the  floor  which  is  common 
among  us  all.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  and  prob¬ 
ably  a  thousand  like  them,  to  give  this  greater  definition.  But 
1  don't  presume  to  offer  my  version  in  opposition  to  anyone 
else’s  this  morning,  because  I  know  it  can  be  contradicted 
in  Hull;  it  can  be  contradicted  in  Saint  John  or  St.  John’s. 
It’s  quite  different  in  Victoria  than  it  is  in  downtown 
Toronto.  But  in  common,  we’re  all  Canadians,  even  if  we 
can’t  define  it. 

STUDENT  (University  of  Waterloo)  —  We,  as  Canadians, 
at  present  are  pretty  well  immersed  in  a  very  sad  prospect  of 
culture  and,  I  guess,  a  very  sad,  crumbling  economy.  And  as 
people,  we’re  very  manipulated.  We’re  pushed  around  a  lot 
by  advertising,  by  the  media,  most  definitely  by  industry  as  it 
destroys  our  environment  and  in  general,  destroys  our  lives. 
Having  gone  through  the  stage  of  a  screaming,  radical  stu¬ 
dent,  I  find  that  that  is  not  really  the  solution  to  the  problem. 
We’re  not  going  to  be  able  to  make  a  revolution  as  a 
minority,  radical  group.  What  I'd  like  to  do  is  make  an 
appeal,  through  proper  channels,  to  the  people  assembled 
here  who  most  certainly  have  the  money  and  most  certainly 
have  the  power  to  get  behind  the  revolution  to  help  us  tear 
down  the  universities,  to  help  us  tear  down  the  cities,  to 
help  us  destroy  all  the  implements  of  technology  which  have 
been  created  over  the  past  years.  With  this  help  we  could 
possibly  achieve  a  state  of  anarchy  that  might  hold  the 
humanism  that  would  be  necessary  so  that  we  could  achieve, 
in  fact,  destruction  of  all  these  implements  that  have  been 
built  in  the  past  years.  I  was  wondering  if  anybody  on  the 
panel  could  address  themselves  to  whether  that  would  be  a 
viable  alternative  for  our  society. 


CHAIRMAN  ■ —  I  gather  that’s  not  a  rhetorical  question. 
Dr.  Macintosh  is  going  to  speak  very  briefly,  then  I  am 
sorry,  there’s  no  further  time  for  questions  from  the  tloor. 

DR.  MacINTOSH  —  Well,  Madame  Chairman,  I  thought 
it  was  indeed  a  rhetorical  question.  In  fact,  I’m  really  quite 
sorry  that  the  University  of  Waterloo  has  provided  us  in  the 
last  part  of  this  discussion  with  a  lot  of  rhetorical  nonsense. 

I  really  don’t  think  they  are  really  representative  of  the 
general  tenor  and  tone  of  the  discussion  which  we  were  try¬ 
ing  to  conduct  here.  I  heard  some  highly  emotive,  meaning¬ 
less  words  from  this  gentleman  and  from  Mr.  Page  also, 
used  with  regard  to  tearing  down  our  society.  I  didn’t  think 
that  was  what  the  terms  of  reference  for  this  discussion  were 
meant  to  be.  I'm  sorry  that  the  last  part  of  this  discussion 
has  ended  on,  what  I  consider  to  be  a  sour  and  useless  note. 

MR.  GOODMAN  —  May  I  just  say  one  word.  I’m  not  an 
anarchist.  I’m  not  even  a  socialist,  but  there  is  something 
that  was  said  by  the  first  student  from  Waterloo  that  1  think 
goes  to  the  root  of  one  of  the  problems  in  the  country  today. 
And  that  is  that  he  wants  to  confront  someone  and  he  wants 
to  work  out  a  solution  through  confrontation  which  I  think, 
at  times,  is  helpful  and  at  times  is  not  helpful.  Yet  certainly 
we  have  to  be  prepared  to  have  confrontation  if  we  hope  to 
find  solutions.  I  rather  felt  that  it  was  important  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  there  are  a  very  vast  number  of  people  in  this 
country  today  who  want  to  be  able  to  have  certain  confron¬ 
tations  about  Canadian  problems  and  they  would  like  to 
maximize  the  opportunity  of  Canadians  to  provide  their 
own  solutions  to  those  problems.  Certainly  what  has  drawn 
me  to  a  Committee  for  an  Independent  Canada  is  my  recog¬ 
nition  that  we  don’t  live,  or  never  will  live,  in  a  cage  of  our 
own  or  even  in  a  pasture  of  our  own.  We  have  to  work  out 
our  solutions  in  the  context  of  world  solutions.  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  main  objectives  of  the  Committee  for  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  Canada  is  to  take  those  steps  necessary  in  every 
sphere  where  we  can  maximize  the  opportunity  to  make  our 
own  solutions,  through  prior  discussion  and  sometimes  con¬ 
frontations.  And  that’s  really  what  a  lot  of  students  are  talk¬ 
ing  about,  if  I  can  speak  for  them,  which  I  suppose  I  can’t. 
But  in  any  event,  I  seem  to  sense  these  attitudes  in  my 
discussions  with  them  during  the  last  few  months,  and  I 
think  that,  from  that  point  of  view,  we  shouldn’t  just  com¬ 
pletely  disregard  the  views  of  the  students  of  Waterloo. 

CHAIRMAN  —  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  thank  you.  This 
closes  the  session.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  speakers  and  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  audience. 
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Session  III  —  Canadian  Nationalism  in  Perspective 

The  third  session  of  the  Conference  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  June  24.  The  Chair¬ 
man  on  this  occasion  was  Professor  W.  Tarnopolsky,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Law,  University  of 
Windsor.  At  this  session,  two  different  cultural  aspects  of  Canadian  Nationalism  were 
presented.  The  first  was  an  examination  of  the  social  and  cultural  fabric  of  Canada  including 
an  analysis  of  Canada’s  heritage  in  both  cultural  ( language,  the  Arts,  institutions,  and  ‘way  of 
life’)  and  social  terms.  As  well,  a  commentary  on  the  particular  characteristics  of  Canada’s 
social  environment  and  the  unique  cultural  and  institutional  framework  that  has  evolved  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  was  put  forward  to  provide  a  broad  cultural  perspective.  Dr. 
Pauline  McGibbon,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Toronto  presented  a  paper  describing 
her  views  on  these  matters  with  the  title  “The  Social  and  Cultural  Context’’. 

A  further  objective  of  the  session  was  to  provide  a  forum  for  a  discussion  of  the  possible 
constitutional  and  legal  constraints  that  may  be  relevant  if  Canada  (or  Ontario)  moves  to 
lessen  foreign  influences.  The  possible  impact  that  foreign  ownership  of  industry  would  have 
on  political  sovereignty  is  a  significant  aspect  of  this  problem.  As  the  second  principal  speaker 
in  this  session.  Senator  Eugene  Forsey  presented  some  valuable  ideas  along  this  general 
theme. 

The  full  text  of  Dr.  McGibbon’s  and  Senator  Forsey’s  remarks  is  printed  on  the  following 
pages,  together  with  the  panel  discussion  that  interspersed  and  concluded  the  session.  The 
panelists  for  this  session  were  Louis  Applebaum,  Dr.  Ramsay  Cook,  Gerald  Gladstone,  the 
Hon.  Eugene  Forsey,  Dr.  Pauline  McGibbon  and  Professor  Ronald  Atkey. 
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Chancellor,  University  of  Toronto. 


Dr.  McGibbon  has  long  been  prominent  in  education  and 
the  arts  in  Canada.  Born  in  Sarnia  and  educated  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  B.A.,  she  has  served  as  the  only 
woman  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association  and  was  active  for  9  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  same  institution.  She  has  also  been  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  National  Theatre  School 
of  Canada;  President,  Dominion  Drama  Festival;  National 
President  of  I.O.D.E.;  First  President  of  the  Children's  Film 
Library  of  Canada,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors,  Canadian  Centenary  Council.  She  is  currently  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  Women’s  College  Hospital, 
Toronto;  Vice-Chairman  of  Ontario  Youtheatre;  Vice- 
President  of  the  Canadian  Conference  of  the  Arts,  and  a 
member  of  the  Canada  Council.  She  has  been  honoured 
with  the  Canadian  Drama  Award  for  outstanding  service 
to  theatre  in  Canada,  the  Medal  of  Service  of  the  Order  of 
Canada,  the  Centennial  Medal,  the  Civic  Award  of  Merit 
of  the  City  of  Toronto,  and  an  LL.D.  from  the  University 
of  Alberta.  She  is  also  a  Dame  of  the  Order  of  St.  Lazarus 
of  Jerusalem.  Dr.  McGibbon  assumed  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  on  July  1 ,  1971 . 

Our  session  this  afternoon  is  styled  Canadian  Nation¬ 
alism  in  Perspective  and  it  falls  to  me  to  try  to  place  Canadian 
nationalism  in  the  context  of  Canadian  culture  and  society. 

Introduction 

In  recent  weeks  and  months,  in  our  daily  newspapers, 
our  magazines,  and  on  radio  and  television  a  debate  has 
been  swirling  over  what  is  alleged  by  some  to  be  economic 
and  cultural  domination  of  Canada  by  the  United  States  in 
particular.  There  is  a  popular  outcry  at  the  purchase  by  non¬ 
resident  interests  of  established  Canadian  publishing  houses, 
and  politicians  are  importunate  in  demanding  that  Canadian 
schoolchildren  not  be  brought  up  on  foreign  textbooks. 
Mathews  and  Steele,  in  company  with  sympathetic  editorial 
writers,  decry  the  “takeover  of  the  mind”  through  the  place¬ 
ment  of  foreign  nationals  on  our  university  faculties.  And 
historians  and  commentators  lament  what  they  perceive  to 
be  Canada's  incipient  surrender  to  Americanization  -  or  its 
euphemism,  continentalism  -  in  our  institutions  and  in  our 
daily  lives. 

Behind  all  these  allegations  lies  a  presumption  that 
there  is  in  fact  something  quite  distinctive  embodied  in  the 
adjective  Canadian,  something  eminently  worthy  of  preserv¬ 
ing,  furthering,  extending.  And  this  notwithstanding  that  the 
search  for  a  “Canadian  identity”,  a  favourite  intellectual 
pastime  within  our  borders  almost  since  the  49th  parallel 


won  out  over  54°  40',  has  borne  flourishes  but  not  ripened 
fruit. 

Is  there  a  distinctive  content  in  the  phrase  “Canadian 
identity”?  Is  there  a  cultural  and  social  basis  for  Canadian 
nationalism?  Does  it  really  make  a  difference  at  the  ultimate 
level  of  our  personal  lives? 

These  are  important  questions,  not  the  less  so  because 
they  are  hard  and  complex.  They  bear  on  that  constituent 
fibre  of  national  morale,  national  pride. 

Canada’s  National  Character 

Canada  is  unique  among  modern  nations,  not  being 
readily  identifiable  with  cultural  or  social  certainty  beyond 
the  trappings  of  defined  borders  and  a  political  sovereignty 
that  meets  the  tests  of  international  law.  Our  seat  at  the 
United  Nations  does  not  assist  in  distinguishing  a  Canadian 
from  an  American  over  cocktails,  or  to  integrate  our  rich 
diversity  of  ethnic  backgrounds  into  something  obviously, 
even  brazenely,  Canadian.  So,  too,  unequivocal  national 
symbols  have  been  slow  to  take  root  in  our  otherwise  fertile 
land.  Why  should  this  be  so? 

The  obstacles  and  nuisances  to  be  hurdled  in  the 
development  of  a  national  character  and  identity  are  many. 
Most  obviously,  nascent  traditions  in  Canada  must  face  the 
world  without  the  cultural  insulation  of  a  distinctive  lan¬ 
guage.  We  share  with  other  countries,  large  and  small,  two 
of  the  most  widely  spoken  languages  in  the  world  today, 
particularly  English,  a  fact  which  enormously  smoothes  our 
transactions  with  allies,  friends  and  even  antagonists;  but 
which  also  facilitates  the  easy  transplantation  to  our  cultural 
soil  of  other  men’s  flowers,  and  a  good  many  of  their  weeds. 

At  a  thoroughly  practical  level,  Canadians  are  mass 
consumers  of  American  culture,  both  popular  and  high,  and 
incipient  indigenous  developments  are  frequently  crowded 
out  by  the  sheer  weight  and  size  of  the  imported  cultural 
product. 

The  situation  is  not,  it  would  appear,  resisted  or 
resented  by  most  Canadians,  notwithstanding  that  our  con¬ 
stant  exposure  to  The  American  Way  subtly  and  substan¬ 
tially  moulds  our  values,  our  view  of  the  world,  our  careers, 
leisure  time  and  homes.  This  Conference  may  herald  a 
turning  to  account  of  the  basic  ways  in  which  Canadian 
values  are  integrated  and  find  expression,  and  how  we 
organize  ourselves  for  our  life’s  work. 

At  the  same  time,  our  population  has  been  drawn  - 
comparatively  recently  in  the  grand  sweep  of  history  -  from 
peoples  from  many  different  backgrounds  and  countries  for 
whom  Canada  is  motherland  by  adoption.  There  might  be 
too  much  mischief  in  suggesting  that  many  of  our  people 
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come  from  broken  homelands;  nonetheless  Canada’s  destiny 
will  undoubtedly  reflect  an  ethnically  diverse  guardianship 
sparked  by  the  happier  prospect  of  a  new  life  in  a  new  world. 
The  retention  of  strong  cultural  and  social  affiliations,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  Europe,  are  deeply  embedded  in  the  Canadian 
value  system,  resulting  in  an  ethnic  pluralism  which  presents 
special  problems  for  the  development  of  a  coherent  and 
distinctively  Canadian  social  structure. 

Such  a  structure  would  require  a  relatively  stable  popu¬ 
lation  with  stable  growth  over  time.  In  the  1920’s  and  30’s, 
we  perhaps  had  that  chance,  but  particularly  since  the  war 
there  has  been  a  steady  flow  into  our  country  of  new 
Canadians.  At  the  same  time  mobility  has  increased  enorm¬ 
ously.  Because  at  any  time  so  many  people  in  Canada  are 
either  newcomers  or  potential  migrants,  shared  habits  and 
culture  are  broken  up  or  never  get  established.  The  absence 
of  clear  symbols  and  substance  of  Canadianism  may  serve 
to  reinforce  the  ties  and  emotions  of  New  Canadians’  former 
times  and  former  places,  because  their  new  home  proffers 
little  of  the  orientation  which  they  might  seek.  At  the  same 
time,  their  contribution  to  life  in  Canada  may  be  directed 
more  to  the  microcosmic  ethnic  communities  which  seem  to 
flourish  in  our  country  than  to  the  broader  stream  of  a  shared 
existence  in  this  vast  land. 

Cultural  Nationalism 

So  Canada  is  confronted  with  largely  unsolicited  cul¬ 
tural  influences  from  without  of  two  rather  different  sorts. 
On  the  one  hand,  so  very  much  of  our  day  to  day  cultural 
and  social  experience  reflects  a  pervasive  inundation  from 
our  large  and  powerful  neighbour  to  the  south.  And  on  the 
other,  amongst  our  populace  are  strongly  rooted  cultural 
and  social  patterns  and  traditions  brought  from  other  lands 
but  seeking  an  hospitable  environment  in  which  to  enrich 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  made  Canada  their  new  and 
permanent  home. 

While  these  constitute  serious  impediments,  perhaps 
even  threats  to  the  development  of  a  thriving  and  distinctive 
Canadian  culture,  this  is  not  to  say  that  Canadian  achieve¬ 
ments  do  not  stand  proud  in  our  own  and  others’  eyes.  There 
is  ample  evidence  of  cultural  potential  of  a  very  high  order 
among  Canadians.  The  Festival  Singers,  Le  Theatre  du 
Nouveau  Monde,  the  Royal  Winnipeg  Ballet,  the  Canadian 
Opera  Company,  Robertson  Davies,  Northrop  Frye,  Harold 
Towne,  Gerald  Gladstone,  Jean-Paul  Riopelle,  our  National 
Youth  Orchestra  and  Dominion  Drama  Festival,  Stratford 
-  and  its  related  artistic  achievements,  such  as  those  of 
Louis  Applebaum  and  Gabriel  Charpentier;  Gordon  Light- 
foot,  The  Guess  Who,  and  The  Lighthouse  on  the  more 
popular  side;  and  the  list  could  go  on.  It  is  not,  I  would 
suggest,  to  our  national  credit,  that  our  potential,  in  its  many 
facets,  has  not  often  enough  reached  full  bloom.  In  place  of 
developing  what  I  believe  are  real  cultural  strengths  in  our 
own  country  we  have  too  frequently  and  too  passively  given 
our  time,  our  money  and  not  least,  our  minds  to  create  what 
is  probably  the  largest  market  for  cultural  exports.  That 
should  give  us  pause  for  serious  concern. 

The  calling  of  this  Conference  reflects  this  concern,  and 
suggests  that  we  Canadians  may  be  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
generation  of  efforts  on  our  own  behalf.  But  if  our  collective 


values  are  to  gel,  new  objectives  take  shape  and  our  endeav¬ 
ours  succeed,  profound  changes  will  be  required;  changes 
which  mirror  the  problems  we  confront  in  seeking  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  development  of  independent  social  and  cultural 
momentums  in  Canada. 

I  should  like  to  try  to  identify  and  discuss  what  these 
problems  and  changes  may  be. 

In  very  many  areas,  the  development  and  nourishment 
of  Canadian  culture  confronts  the  apparently  overwhelming 
organizational  and  financial  resources,  more  often  than  not 
with  a  measure  of  slick  marketing,  of  American  -  and  some¬ 
times  other  -  institutions  and  agencies.  This  appears  most 
conspicuously  -  and  most  importantly  -  in  the  very  large 
part  of  the  Canadian  entertainment  or  cultural  dollar  which 
finds  its  way  to  cultural  imports.  I  am  sure  the  need  for 
funds  and  revenues  needs  no  introduction  to  this  audience, 
whether  representatives  of  business,  government,  academic, 
or  cultural  groups.  And  I  am  sure,  too,  that  most  if  not  all 
of  you  have  been  exposed  to  the  exhortations  of  various 
cultural  constituencies  for  support  from  the  pocketbook. 
Many  Canadians  have  been  generous  with  their  time  and 
their  money;  and  governments  have  provided  an  increasing, 
if  still  insufficient,  measure  of  support  for  cultural  activity 
in  Canada.  But  under  foreseeable  conditions,  this  is  simply 
not  enough.  Few  would  argue  seriously  the  likelihood  of  an 
all-Canadian  automobile  industry  springing  into  contention 
with  General  Motors  or  Ford.  In  the  important  area  of  book 
publishing  and  distribution  the  Government  of  Ontario  has 
acted  on  the  need  to  take  urgent,  special  -  and  I  might  say 
welcome  -  measures  to  prevent  ownership  and  control  leav¬ 
ing  us  for  a  southern  clime.  I  would  suggest  that  all  areas 
of  our  cultural  life  warrant  the  fullest  commitment  of  our 
governmental,  business,  institutional,  and  our  personal 
resources  to  preserve  our  opportunities  and  our  prospects. 
The  C.B.C.,  which  for  all  the  criticism  it  has  attracted  has 
been  an  undaunted  national  and  cultural  strength,  has  taken 
the  lead  in  many  areas.  Now,  thanks  to  the  C.R.T.C.  our 
national  network  will  be  spearheading  our  first  major  com¬ 
mitment  to  Canadian  content  in  the  field  of  mass  culture.  I 
submit  we  should  give  serious  thought  to  going  substantially 
further  in  that  direction.  Shouldn’t  we  perhaps  be  looking 
south  from  our  borders  to  the  purveyors  of  Love  Story  and 
Laugh  In,  The  Jefferson  Airplane  and  Readers’  Digest  with 
a  polite  but  firm  “thanks,  but  no  thanks”?  Are  they  really 
such  cultural  bargains  or  masterpieces,  that  we  should 
acquiesce  in  the  crowding  out  of  the  expression  of  the  values 
of  our  people,  and  the  circumscribing  of  their  possibilities 
in  the  creative  processes  of  culture? 

In  so  arguing,  I  am  not  unmindful  that  extreme  measures 
would  be  both  undesirable  and  impracticable.  For  reasons 
I  alluded  to  earlier,  there  is  a  certain  inevitability  to  the 
presence  of  particularly  United  States  influences  in  our  cul¬ 
tural  and  social  lives.  Canadian  tastes  have  undoubtedly 
been  continuously  attracted  to  the  offerings  from  south  of 
the  border  and  abroad,  in  a  wide  range  of  fields.  And 
informal  networks  of  communication  serve,  too,  to  assure 
an  intermingling  of  foreign  cultural  and  social  trends  with 
autonomous  developments  within  Canada.  The  increasingly 
ubiquitous  “Underground  Culture”  furnishes  a  most  instruc- 
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tive  example.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  be  anxious  to 
preserve  the  opportunities  for  excellence,  stimulus,  and 
reciprocity  which  come  with  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
achievements  across  boundaries.  Good  fences  may  make 
good  neighbours,  but  there  is  certainly  a  point  at  which  the 
fences  become  too  high. 

I  am  not  unmindful,  too,  of  the  difficulty  confronting 
one  who  may  appear  to  propose  measures  which  may  be 
thought  to  conform  to  the  characterization  “anti-American”, 
or  anti-something  else.  I  intend  no  such  construction  to  be 
placed  on  my  views.  Some  may  say  that  tastes  ought  not  to  be 
dictated;  and  of  course  I  would  agree,  with  the  caution  that 
this  is  not  the  strongest  of  reasons  for  avoiding  the  judgment 
that  much  of  our  cultural  exposure  is  perhaps  to  the  second, 
third  or  even  fourth  rate.  Others  will  allege  that  there  is  an 
absence  of  concrete  evidence  that  “Canadian”  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  “good”,  or  that  Canadian  purveyors  of  culture 
will  behave  any  differently  -  or  any  better  -  than  Americans, 
or  anyone  else;  as  though  our  future  directions  could  be 
decided  by  the  courtroom  metaphor  of  shifting  the  onus 
of  proof. 

All  these  skepticisms  of  the  need  for  more  autonomous 
cultural  development  in  Canada  can  perhaps  best  be  met 
by  a  specification  of  what  I  understand  to  be  the  cultural 
process.  We  are  a  democratic  society,  distinct  in  potential 
from  all  other  sovereign  groups.  Against  such  a  background, 
the  cultural  process  is  one  of  integrating  and  giving  expres¬ 
sion  to  values  -  the  things  we  feel  are  important  in  our 
lives.  It  is  a  multifold  process,  and  one  of  involvement  - 
in  creativity,  expression,  exposure,  reinforcement  -  always 
with  an  admixture  of  the  individuality  of  the  artist  and  the 
collectivity  of  the  larger  society  of  which  he  or  she  is  a  part. 
If,  by  choice  we  are  a  people  who,  from  the  heart  or  the 
intellect,  desire  to  set  our  own  course,  we  are  not  well  served 
by  acquiscence  in  rented  creativity  and  exposure  to  and 
reinforcement  of  values  which  are  not  -  even  presumptively 
-  our  own. 

Mavor  Moore  has  suggested  that  art  is  less  a  mirror  of 
society’s  status  quo  than  of  its  dreams  and  nightmares.  If  we 
live  by  the  stars  of  other  lands,  we  run  the  danger  of  charting 
our  course  against  the  guidance  of  dreams  and  nightmares 
borne  of  others’  hopes  and  fears.  May  I  suggest  that  our  own 
arc  bad  enough.  One  needs  hardly  scan  the  New  York  Times 
of  a  morning  to  refresh  the  thought  that  the  American 
Dream,  mighty  as  it  may  be,  is  not  for  us.  And  the  American 
Nightmare? 

I  may  have  sparked  the  feeling  that  1  have  treaded  into 
anti-Americanism.  I  invite  you  to  assume  the  subtlety  that 
I  have  not.  May  we  not  put  aside  the  American  way  as  not 
for  us,  and  root  our  future  in  the  belief  that  Canada  -  from 
St.  John's  to  Quebec  to  Ottawa  to  Winnipeg  to  Victoria  - 
is  a  viable  framework  for  us  to  work  out  our  existence,  a 
framework  with  distinct  potential  and  possibilities  for  further 
hopes  than  the  ready  alternative,  continental  integration? 

To  return  in  closing  to  the  domestic  scene,  may  I  out¬ 
line  what  I  perceive  to  be  the  problems  we  confront  within 
our  borders,  among  ourselves. 

I  have  already  made  mention  of  the  strong,  if  recent 


tradition  of  ethnic  pluralism  in  Canada.  Must  this  be  a  bar¬ 
rier  to  the  development  of  full-blown  culture  and  identity? 
One  need  only  look  to  the  diverse  peoples  who  went  to 
make  up  England  or  France  to  see  that  over  the  long  pull 
of  history,  it  need  not.  There  is  nevertheless  the  here  and 
now,  and  it  is  our  challenge  to  make  our  Canadian  existence 
a  shared  one,  drawing  on  the  richness  of  all  backgrounds 
and  peoples  which  make  up  our  populace,  and  softening  the 
differences  which  divide  us.  This  will  require  as  much  work 
as  wishing  -  the  kind  of  endeavour  represented  say  by 
Canadian  Scene,  which  provides  a  full  range  of  information 
and  comment  on  the  Canadian  scene  for  the  ethnic  press 
in  Canada. 

Canadians,  too,  will  have  to  be  accepting  of  cultural 
developments  within  our  borders.  And  this  means  with  our 
purses,  although  there  will  be  experimentation  which  some 
of  us  will  sometimes  find  distasteful,  and  failures  will  annoy, 
as  well  as  successes  which  will  inspire  our  applause.  We  will 
have  to  offer  our  artists,  in  whatever  fields,  the  rewards  and 
opportunities  their  successes  and  potential  deserve  -  and 
commensurate  with  those  they  are  offered  elsewhere.  Our 
institutions  as  well  must  be  looked  to  for  increasing  efforts 
in  support  of  cultural  development  -  the  kind  of  service 
rendered,  for  example,  by  the  Toronto  Star  in  making  it 
possible  for  the  late  Nathan  Cohen  to  travel  so  widely  in 
Canada  to  comment  on  the  performing  arts.  A  great  service 
was  done  to  Canada  and  its  cultural  community.  Others 
should  follow  suit. 

For  their  part,  our  artists  -  I  use  the  term  broadly  - 
who  aspire  to  leadership  or  renown  in  the  cultural  field  will 
have  responsibilities  and  challenges  to  meet.  They  should  be 
wary  of  the  expectation,  born  of  impatience,  that  success  can 
or  should  come  quickly.  For  themselves,  and  the  wider 
community  they  seek  to  represent,  the  tasks  to  be  performed 
will  require  a  liberal  application  of  old-fashioned  virtues. 

Finally,  may  I  suggest,  we  Canadians  must  exercise  a 
constant  vigilance  against  the  balkanization  of  our  social  and 
cultural  lives.  Most  prominently,  we  are  now  seeing  some 
of  the  more  discouraging  aspects  of  that  slippery  word 
“nationalism”  in  Quebec,  and  I  do  not  refer  even  primarily 
to  the  shocking  events  of  last  fall.  We  should  be  more  than 
just  saddened  that  our  compatriots  in  French  Canada  may 
have  taken  in  the  welcome  mat,  that  the  emotions  finding 
expression  within  and  without  fall  well  short  of  the  best  we 
and  they  are  capable  of.  So,  too,  in  English  Canada  there  are 
hints  of  developments  which  do  not  serve  our  nationhood 
well.  At  least  one  province  has  embarked  on  a  program  to 
produce  school  textbooks  emphasizing  the  province  rather 
than  the  nation. 

Certainly  there  are  appealing  regional  differences  in 
Canada  which  we  would  be  much  the  poorer  for  not  having. 
But  to  return  to  where  I  began,  our  nation  -  Canada  —  calls 
to  mind  ideals  that  are  very  much  more  than  collectivities 
of  differences  among  our  peoples.  We  should  view  with 
apprehension  and  resist  trends  which  make  the  catering  to 
differences  within  our  borders  a  first  priority  of  policy  or 
endeavour.  Rather  we  should  seek  actively  ways  to  make 
Canada  an  experience  shared  fully  by  us  all.  We  will  be 
much  the  richer  for  it. 
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Chairman : 

Professor  W.  Tarnopolsky,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Law,  University  of  Windsor. 

Louis  Applebaum,  Executive  Director,  Province  of  Ontario  Council  for  the  Arts. 
Dr.  Ramsay  Cook,  Professor  of  History  and  Social  Science,  York  University. 
Gerald  Gladstone,  Sculptor. 

The  Honourable  Eugene  Forsey,  Senator. 

Professor  Ronald  Atkey,  Professor  of  Law,  York  University. 

Dr.  Pauline  McGibbon,  Chancellor,  University  of  Toronto. 


CHAIRMAN:  This  afternoon  we  really  have  two  topics 
to  cover  and  we  decided  to  change  the  format  somewhat.  We 
have  already  heard  from  Dr.  Pauline  McGibbon.  I  will  now 
call  on  Mr.  Applebaum  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  will  continue 
the  discussion  until  the  coffee  break.  After  coffee,  we  will 
turn  to  the  legal  aspects  for  at  least  a  while  and  we  will  call 
first  on  Senator  Forsey,  then  on  Dr.  Cook  and  Professor 
Atkey.  Eventually,  by  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  I  suppose, 
we  will  see  if  there  is  any  way  we  can  marry  the  two  once 
again.  Now,  I  would  like  to  call  on  composer  and  conductor 
Mr.  Louis  Applebaum  who  is  executive-director  of  the 
Ontario  Council  for  the  Arts. 

Now  I  would  like  to  call  on  composer  and  conducter  Mr. 
Louis  Applebaum  who  is  executive-director  of  the  Ontario 
Council  for  the  Arts. 

MR.  APPLEBAUM:  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr. 
McGibbon.  I  must  commend  Dr.  McGibbon  for  having 
focused  our  attention  onto  a  subject  which  was  sorely 
missing  from  all  of  the  discussions  so  far;  namely  we  as 
human  beings,  as  parents,  as  young  people  with  aspirations 
and  some  of  the  values  that  should  be  of  grave  concern  to 
us.  1  would  also  like  to  commend  her  for  having  avoided  a 
phrase  that  was  very  commonly  used  during  the  recent 
leadership  convention  in  this  Province.  Every  candidate 
was  talking  about  “the  quality  of  life”  and  not  once  did 
we  hear  about  the  quality  of  life  in  those  words,  but  in  very 
eloquent  words  in  her  address. 

Dr.  McGibbon  did  raise  a  number  of  issues  about 
which  1  feel  very  strongly  myself.  She  talked  or  sort  of 
hinted  at  the  problem  of  marketing  our  artistic  products 
and  that  is  one  thing  that  we  could  probe  with  impunity. 
She  was  talking  about  our  search  for  Canadianism  which  is 
another  marvelous  subject  for  investigation  and  of  course, 
the  ever  present  need  for  dollars  to  achieve  whatever  ends 
we  might  visualize  for  ourselves. 

All  of  these  are  subjects  which  I  hope  you  will  be 
probing  very  shortly.  I  hope  to  keep  my  remarks  very  short 
so  that  we  can  get  to  that. 


But  I  would  like,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  slightly 
refocus  the  thinking  a  little  once  again.  The  talk  this  morn¬ 
ing,  for  instance,  involved  at  one  point,  a  discussion  on  the 
interdependence  between  the  cultural  and  economic  factors 
of  our  meeting.  I  think  Mr.  Goodman,  via  Dr.  Bissell,  was 
really  referring  to  Dr.  Kenneth  Galbraith  and  his  estimate 
that  the  cultural  needs  are  really  basic  to  the  economic 
needs,  that  in  fact,  the  economic  considerations  are  ulti¬ 
mately  the  servant,  the  handmaiden  of  the  cultural  needs 
of  our  society.  This,  I  think,  is  an  aspect  of  our  thinking 
that  we  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate. 

So  that  if  that  is  so,  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  put  to 
you  the  notion  that  our  prime  concern  within  this  context 
is  a  very  peculiar  and  special  individual,  namely  the 
creative  artist.  I  hope  that  Dr.  Bissell  will  forgive  me  for 
focusing  on  this  particular  subject,  but  maybe  out  of  his 
deference  to  his  own  role  in  that  field  I  might  better  tackle 
it  than  he.  I  think  the  essential  aspect  about  nearly  every¬ 
thing  that  we  can  say  in  these  discussions  and  in  most  other 
discussions  will  ultimately  focus  down  to  the  need  for  us  as 
a  country  to  create  an  environment  where  the  creator  and 
all  that  he  stands  for,  all  of  his  values,  all  that  his  visions 
and  attitudes  to  life  mean,  are  basic  to  what  we  want. 
Because  the  creator  is  ultimately  the  taste-maker  of  our 
society;  he  is  the  expression  of  our  aspirations. 

And  when  we  do  talk  about  the  sameness  in  our  lives 
and  the  impact  of  advertising  on  our  way  of  thinking  and 
so  on,  what  we  are  really  saying  is  that  we  haven't  created 
a  place  for  the  individual,  for  the  unusual  thinker,  for  the 
unusual  creator  to  make  his  statement  to  us  and  for  us  to 
react  to  him.  So  that  when  we  do  talk  about  the  humanity 
of  life  and  the  place  of  the  individual  human  being  in  that 
life,  I  think  we  accept  as  implicit  in  that  the  understanding 
that  the  heart  of  that  humanity  is  art  and  that  the  energy 
with  which  that  heart  beats  comes  from  the  creator  in  our 
society.  Our  focus,  as  economists  and  lawmakers  and  as 
artists  and  as  administrators  and  so  on,  really  should  be 
devoted  to  the  creation  of  a  machinery,  of  an  environment, 
which  brings  potential  creators  into  being  and  gives  them 
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an  environment  in  which  to  grow  and  enrich  themselves  and 
enrich  us;  it  would  also  give  them  a  sense  of  security  and  a 
sense  of  belonging. 

Ultimately,  the  success  of  Canada,  both  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  will  not  be  measured  in  terms 
of  balance  of  trade  payments  and  dollar  flows  and  graphs 
reflecting  economic  achievement.  To  a  very  great  extent, 
our  place  in  the  world  will  be  measured  by  our  artistic 
achievement  and  our  attitude  towards  our  artists. 

We  often  talk  about  the  depletion  of  our  economic 
resources  or  the  selling  out  of  our  own  economic  position 
to  outsiders.  Yet  we  give  almost  no  attention  and  we  have 
an  almost  indifferent  attitude  to  what  I  consider  (and  I 
hope  many  of  you  consider)  to  be  one  of  our  prime  natural 
resources  —  the  creative  potential.  And  that  we  allow  to 
flow  in  or  out  of  the  country  with  almost  virtually  no 
attention. 

I  put  it  to  you  that  this  is  precisely  where  our  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  focused.  That  if  we  are  worried  about 
balance  of  trades  we  should  worry  about  balance  of  trade 
in  relation  to  our  creative  energies;  that  we  must  be  able 
to  create  a  market  in  our  own  country  for  our  own  cultural 
output;  that  we  must  consider  the  exporting  of  our  own 
products  into  other  countries  so  that  the  balance  of  trade 
in  that  area  might  conceivably  be  to  our  benefit. 

We  have  a  tendency  in  this  country  to  demean  our 
own.  If  it  is  a  CBC  show,  it  automatically  is  second-rate 
it  can't  possibly  be  as  good  as  an  NBC  show.  It  it  is  a 
Canadian  product  or  a  Canadian  artistic  creation,  it  has  to 
be  inferior.  I  don’t  think  this  is  so.  It  certainly  needn’t  be 
so  and  it  possibly  is  a  reflection  of  the  absence  of  one  sub¬ 
ject  which  Dr.  McGibbon  referred  to  and  which  we  talked 
about — national  pride.  And  if  I  may.  Dr.  McGibbon,  I  just 
might  convert  it  into  a  slightly  different  framework  by 
talking  about  national  self-confidence  which  perhaps 
means,  first  of  all,  the  knowledge  of  the  self  and  what  we 
are,  and  secondly,  the  confidence  in  what  we  can  achieve, 
what  we  can  do  ourselves. 

We  have  a  number  of  phenomena  that  Dr.  McGibbon 
listed  that  reflect  our  ability  to  produce  and  when  we  do 
produce,  it  is  because  we  feel  confident  in  being  able  to 
produce.  Dr.  McGibbon  mentioned  Stratford.  But  there 
was  one  moment  in  Stratford’s  history  in  which  I  was 
involved  which  to  me  is  very  significant,  and  I  referred  to 
it  before.  In  1960,  we  held  in  Stratford  an  international 
conference  of  composers  and  at  that  moment  in  the  history 
of  Canadian  creators  this  turned  out  to  be  a  very,  very 
important  occasion.  For  the  first  time,  the  Canadian  com¬ 
poser  realized  that  when  he  is  in  direct  confrontation  with 
composers  like  himself  from  most  of  the  other  countries  in 
the  world,  he  can  somehow  hold  his  own.  He  had  looked 
on  himself,  up  until  that  time,  as  a  neophyte,  a  baby,  an 
emerging  nation,  an  emerging  composer;  in  fact  he 
wasn't.  He  was  able  to  say  to  himself,  “My  gosh!  I  have 
something  to  say.  And  I  can  say  it  just  as  well  as  our 
eminent  colleagues  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  U.S.A.  or 
France,  or  Germany.”  And  from  that  moment  on,  I  think 
our  whole  place,  the  whole  relationship  of  the  Canadian 
musical  creator  changed  in  this  country  and  is  beginning  to 


change  in  other  countries.  To  me,  it  was  entirely  a  question 
of  self-confidence. 

The  artist  in  this  country,  I  think,  knows  what  his 
role  is  and  how  vital  he  is  to  society.  Now  we  are  just  at 
the  beginning  of  the  era  when  society  itself  starts  to  look  in 
his  direction  for  some  answers.  I  think  that  governments 
are  starting  to  realize  that  the  values  that  the  artist  stands 
for  as  leader,  as  observer,  as  weathervane,  as  a  barometer 
of  society’s  course,  are  attitudes  of  verv  great  importance. 
So  I  think  that  society,  and  other  backers  of  art  if  you 
wish,  should  stop,  and  can  stop  looking  on  themselves  as 
patrons  and  all  of  the  patronizing  implications  of  that  word. 

The  arts  are  not  to  be  patronized.  The  arts  are  basic 
ingredients  of  our  present  society  and  I  think  vital, 
important,  almost  all-encompassing  ingredients  of  our 
future  society.  Even  in  practical  terms  this  can  be  demon¬ 
strated.  1  don’t  know  how  many  of  you  have  seen  a  recent 
film  made  by  a  young  film-maker.  It  was  shot  in  Toronto. 
It  is  called  “Goin’  Down  the  Road”.  Very  unassuming 
film,  more  or  less,  but  I  was  surprised  when  I  was  in 
Washington  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  a  taxidriver  some¬ 
how  learned  that  I  was  from  Toronto.  “Oh,  Toronto,”  he 
said,  “Isn’t  that  where  that  film  'Goin’  Down  the  Road’ 
was  shot?"  He  started  talking  about  the  geographic  and 
practical  elements  of  living  in  Toronto.  He  said  “I  have 
never  been  to  Canada.  I  have  never  been  to  Toronto,  but 
I  have  a  good  idea  from  that  film  what  Toronto  means 
and  what  it  stands  for  and  how  it  feels  and  looks.”  This 
kind  of  practical  demonstration  is  not  necessarily  what  we 
are  talking  about  but  it  is  an  indication  that  there  are  even 
practical,  measurable  returns  that  a  government  can  derive 
from  an  investment  in  the  artistic  attitude  and  concept. 

Government  is  really  not  a  patron  but  a  user  of  what 
an  artist  means  and  can  and  should  stand  for.  Certainly 
they  can  be  used  in  international  relations  and  our  govern¬ 
ment  is  beginning  to  realize  how  valuable  a  line  of  com¬ 
munication  an  artistic  entity  can  provide. 

But  I  think  more  than  that,  what  I  am  really  pleading 
for.  is  that  we  as  a  society  begin  to  focus  on  the  values 
that  the  artist  stands  for.  And  by  art.  I  don’t  mean  art  as  a 
kind  of  mosaic  of  life,  as  a  decoration,  as  a  time-filler;  that 
is  another  consideration  altogether.  I  am  talking  about  the 
real,  basic  contribution  that  an  artist's  attitude  can  make 
to  our  society.  I  don’t  think  it  is  inconceivable  to  say  that 
a  lot  of  our  economic  or  ecological  crises  could  have  been 
avoided  if  we  had  paid  attention  to  the  attitude  of  the 
artist  to  such  problems  a  long  time  ago. 

So  1  say,  make  a  place  for  the  creator  in  our  society 
as  an  individual  and  for  what  he  can  do.  Respect  him 
and  heed  him;  then,  perhaps  a  lot  of  the  problems  we  are 
discussing  today  in  terms  of  nationalism  may  not  need  to 
be  discussed  in  the  future. 

CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you  very  much.  We  have  now  heard 
from  someone  whose  main  interest  in  the  arts  has  been 
focused  in  drama  and  theatre  and  one  whose  main  interest 
is  music  so  now  we  turn  to  a  sculptor,  Mr.  Gerald 
Gladstone. 

MR.  GLADSTONE:  Thank  you.  I  enjoy  sitting  at  these 
things,  if  you  don’t  mind.  1  have  never  turned  to  govern¬ 
ment  willingly  or  to  patronage  willingly  as  a  practice.  I 
earn  my  living  solely  by  creating  works  of  art  that  I  sell  to 
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people.  Being  a  public  school  drop-out  in  this  city  (I  didn’t 
get  past  the  sixth  grade)  and  choosing  art  as  a  way  to  make 
a  living,  the  real  world  of  art  is  much  more  rough  and 
tumble  than  I  have  ever  heard  talked  about  in  any  con¬ 
ference  or  even  in  any  insider’s  meeting  or  booze  session. 
For  me  as  a  practising  artist  in  Canada  (I  started  out 
here),  1  felt  very  bitter  and  felt  I  had  subsidized  the  arts 
for  years  and  years  out  of  my  own  pocket.  I  welcome  the 
peculiar  interest  that  this  Province  is  beginning  to  show  in 
trying  to  find  its  position  in  the  quasi-national  cultural 
premise  that  Canadians  produce  different,  ultimately  dif¬ 
ferent  art  than  Americans  or  British  or  French  or  South 
Africans.  But  I  can’t  understand  that  kind  of  thinking 
at  all. 

When  man  produces  a  work  of  art,  he  sees  himself 
more  clearly  and  it  costs  a  great  deal  of  money.  When  the 
money  is  gone,  the  art  remains.  We  are  always  being 
invited  to  fly  to  Europe  to  see  that  very  premise  in  a  lot  of 
cities.  I  think  that  I  can't  afford  to  be  afraid  of  the  United 
States  because  I  pay  more  taxes  on  American  dollars  than 
I  do  on  Canadian  dollars.  So  I  have  to  sit  here,  living  in 
this  country,  and  listen  to  a  lot  of  strange  attitudes  about 
American  art.  American  art  is  international  art,  and  Cana¬ 
dian  art  should  be  international  or  it  is  not  art.  It  is  just 
that  simple. 

I  think  that  I  want  to  be  a  Canadian  first  and  1  prac¬ 
tise  my  art  in  this  country.  I  make  a  great  deal  of  money 
at  it,  not  just  in  Canada.  But  when  I  walk  in,  as  1  am  cur¬ 
rently  working  for  the  Government,  I  can  only  speak  from 
personal  commitment.  Because  I  think  ultimately  when  a 
community  wants  to  represent  itself  to  itself  and  outside 
its  own  area,  it  turns  to  the  arts,  because  techno!  jgy  makes 
all  mechanical  accomplishments  equal  ultimately.  It  is  just 
a  dollar  problem  eventually.  I  don’t  think  art  will  ever  be 
a  dollar  problem  throughout  a  country  like  Canada  so  that 
when  I  see  the  Provincial  Government  making  an  effort,  I 
am  pleased  and  curious  but  I  am  suspicious.  I  don’t  think 
that  they  can  make  a  greater  statement  by  implanting  a 
need  through  law  in  the  community  to  need  the  creative 
effort  of  a  man  like  myself.  I  think  the  community,  throw¬ 
ing  a  man  like  myself  out  of  the  country,  is  stating  quite 
flatly,  “Look,  we  are  here  because  we  don’t  want  to  be 
bothered  thinking  about  ourselves.  We  only  want  to  know 
about  what  we  can  make  materially.”  I  get  the  message 
very  clearly;  I  am  not  complaining.  It  is  there.  And  as  I 
say  when  I  am  in  Australia,  as  I  am  working  for  the 
Government  of  Australia  and  they  fly  me  out  there  and 
they  say,  “All  right,  Gladstone,  why  you?  Okay,  you  got 
the  commission,  why  should  we  hire  you  and  not  an 
Australian?”  And  my  answer  to  that  group,  as  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  being  worked  over  by  professionals,  is  that  when 
I  produce  a  work,  (I  charge  more  usually  than  most  artists 
in  that  area)  I  have  usually  left  behind  what  I  consider  a 
generalized  direction  in  which  man  ought  to  be  going  in  his 
next  step  towards  seeing  himself  more  clearlv  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  environment,  which  is  himself.  And  it  is  not  a 
question  of  dreams;  it  is  not  a  question  of  owing  me  any¬ 
thing.  It  is  that  when  a  community,  or  I  guess  in  this 
sense,  the  Province,  and  I  guess  ultimately  Canada,  is 
under  so  much  damn  pressure  to  find  out  who  the  hell  they 
are  when  they  leave  this  place,  that  they  start  looking  at 


their  artists  and  that  is  just  what  is  happening  and  I  am 
delighted.  Thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Cook,  please. 

DR.  COOK:  I  am  the  odd  man  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
this  panel  I  think.  I  am  neither  a  lawyer  nor  cultured,  so 
perhaps  I  have  the  right  to  comment  on  both  of  these  dis¬ 
cussions.  I  would  enter  a  minor  caveat  about  Dr.  Mc- 
Gibbon’s  speech.  I  get  kind  of  tired  of  hearing  Canadian 
speakers  who  apologize  by  saying,  “I  am  not  being  anti- 
American.”  And  you  know,  Canada  is  an  anti-American 
act,  historically  speaking.  If  you  want  to  go  on  having  a 
country,  which  I  assume  is  why  you  are  here,  it  will  be  an 
anti-American  act  or  an  un-American  act.  I  don’t  think 
that  is  something  that  one  should  necessarily  have  to 
apologize  for,  although  one,  of  course,  agrees  that  it 
shouldn’t  be  merely  a  constant  and  carping  criticism  of  the 
United  States. 

I  might  continue  this  line  of  slightly  carping  criticism 
myself  by  saying  that  I  wasn’t  entirely  clear  when  I  agreed 
to  come  to  this  discussion  whether  we  were  discussing  this 
problem  in  the  context  of  Ontario  or  whether  we  were 
discussing  it  in  the  context  of  Canada.  It  seems,  therefore, 
very  peculiar  to  me  that  on  this  panel  this  afternoon,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  culture  of  Canada,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
French-Canadian.  This  is  a  very  large  group  of  our 
country.  And  the  largest  number  of  French-Canadians  who 
do  not  live  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  live  in  Ontario. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are  discussing  a  kind  of 
conception  of  Canada  as  a  mosaic  or  a  country  of  dual 
cultures  or  whataever  it  is  we’re  discussing,  that  there 
should  perhaps  be  a  spokesman  for  that  point  of  view. 

I  think  particularly  that  when  you  have  a  group  of  English- 
Canadians  sitting  around  on  a  panel  such  as  this,  especially 
if  they  tend  to  be  drawn  from  Central  Canada,  they  assume 
rather  easily  that  there  is  something  called  Canadian 
nationalism  that  everyone  will  rather  quickly  subscribe  to. 

Now  I’ve  been  pictured  by  some  people  as  not  being 
nationalistic  and  I  think  that  that  is  probably  fair.  One  of 
the  reasons  that  I’m  not  a  nationalist  is  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  a  country  like  this,  any  kind  of  conception  of  a 
homogeneous,  single  Canadian  nationalism  is  simply  un¬ 
workable,  not  merely  because  of  French  Canada  but 
because  of  some  other  kinds  of  regional  differences,  so  I 
would  prefer  to  talk  perhaps  about  the  Canadian  identity. 

I  would  ask  perhaps  in  concluding,  one  question  that 
does  relate  in  fact  to  what  Mr.  Applebaum  called  cultural 
production  in  Canada.  It’s  often  occurred  to  me  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  Canadian  culture,  in  terms  of  music, 
plays,  and  sculpture  and  so  on,  isn’t  distributed  well  in 
Canada  is  because  we're  rather  closely  tied  to  the  entre¬ 
preneurs  of  culture  in  New  York.  That  is,  who  really 
decides  what  kind  of  plays  et  cetera  we  see  in  Canada?  Is  it 
decided  here  or  is  it  decided  by  Sol  Hurok?  Are  we,  in 
fact,  closer  to  New  York  than  we  are  to  Vancouver  and 
Montreal?  If  we  are,  I  think  that’s  a  very  serious  comment 
upon  the  distribution  of  culture  in  Canada.  Thank  you. 
M.  GUINDON:  I  saw  very  funny  things  going  around 
to  the  effect  that  I  talk  in  waves — I  really  dig  McLuhan, 
you  know,  I  really  get  into  that  cat.  Madame  Pauline  Mc- 
Gibbon  talked  about  underground  culture,  but  she  didn’t 
say  anything  else.  She  said  French  Canada  and  I  heard 
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October.  I  don’t  know  why  she  said  it.  She  never  talked 
about  our  culture  and  she  said  that  we  should  stick  to  our 
culture.  We  should  dig  our  culture.  Culture,  and  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  no  colour — it's  not  red,  it's  not 
blue,  it’s  not  Fascist.  It  can  be  taken  up  by  Fascism,  like 
it  is  very  often,  like  the  media  are  very  often,  like  music  is 
very  often.  People  who  are  in  university  act  like  Fascists 
very  often  because  they  talk  like  Fascists  very  often. 
Liberate  Canada,  get  Canada  together. 

CHAIRMAN:  What  is  the  question  you’re  posing  Sir? 
Can  you  just  finish  off  now  please?  .  .  .  There’s  a  question 
that  I’d  like  to  put  to  both  of  you  arising  out  of  this  if  I  can; 
first  to  Dr.  McGibbon  and  then  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  would 
like  to  hear  your  comments  on  Professor  Cook’s  contention 
that  it  is  impossible  to  define  a  truly  nationalistic  spirit, 
given  our  divergent  regional  interests,  especially  French. 
DR.  McGIBBON:  I  think  perhaps  I  have  written  this 
entirely  from  an  English-Canadian  point  of  view.  I  know 
that  I  am  influenced  partly  in  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
having  been  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Theatre  School 
of  Canada  which  is  completely  bilingual.  I’m  a  great 
admirer  of  what  has  been  done,  particularly  among  our 
French  actors  and  actresses.  But  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to 
speak  at  length.  I  only  know  what  I  have  seen  and  what  I 
have  heard.  I  feel  more  equipped  to  comment  on  what 
English  companies  have  done.  I  think  Dr.  Cook  has  an 
excellent  point  of  view  when  he  says  that  we  should  have 
had  a  representative  from  the  very  large  French-Canadian 
population  here  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  I  agree 
with  him. 

CHAIRMAN:  Perhaps  I  can  just,  from  there,  go  on  to 
the  other  side  of  the  question  as  I  see  posed  to  you  Mr. 
Gladstone.  That  is,  I  seem  to  get  the  impression  in  your 
initial  remarks,  that  you  don’t  feel  there  is  the  possibility 
for  a  Canadian  culture,  a  Canadian  art.  Do  I  understand 
you  correctly? 

MR.  GLADSTONE:  That  is  correct  and  if  there  is,  we 
will  get  a  separate  thing  going.  Ultimately,  people  buy 
art  from  me.  Again  we’re  talking  about  the  purchase  of 
works  of  art  which  create  an  ongoing  commitment  in  a 
community  which  is  based  on  a  financial  floor;  how  much 
is  that  community  prepared  to  lay  out  in  dollars  to  support 
a  creative  need  or  a  creative  face  to  the  outside?  The 
Province  that  is  prepared  to  support  a  multi-faceted 
commitment  to  the  arts,  thereby,  it  has  built  a  fantastic 
drive  culturally,  almost  accidentally.  I  don’t  even  think 
they  realize  themselves  that  they  got  a  greatly  heightened 
ability  to  see  themselves  much  more  clearly  than  most  of 
their  contemporaries  and  associates  in  this  Province. 

M.  Guindon  is  right  that  split  art  means  a  split 
country — that’s  what  I  get  from  what  I  think  he’s  saying. 
Ultimately  a  country  will  present  a  whole  art  which  is 
relative  to  an  international  language.  There  are  one  or  two 
or  three,  for  me,  international  languages.  Money  is  the  first 
one — currency  or  a  package  future  commitments  in  energy 
called  money;  music  is  the  second  one  in  which  anyone 
can  emotionally  participate;  and  the  picture,  the  drawn 
image  which  most  people  represent  themselves  by  in  a 
community,  is  the  third  one.  And  wc  go  down  to  tech¬ 
nology,  microcosmically  into  the  electronic  industry.  Then, 
and  it  may  almost  be  after  the  fact,  the  electronic  tech¬ 
nology  of  the  United  States  may  be  ultimately  the  true  art 


form  of  that  country  and  not  the  painting  and  not  the 
sculpture.  Because  it  is  what  represents  man  most  clearly 
to  himself,  to  other  people,  that  he  uses  as  his  art.  Nothing 
else.  We  can  talk  until  we’re  blue  in  the  face,  but  art  is 
whatever  a  community  uses  to  represent  itself  most  clearly; 
it  is  its  most  basic  and  meaningful  statement  about  itself. 
Currently  we’re  talking  about  it  as  painting  and  sculpture. 
Although  it  drifts  into  politics,  the  final  answer,  and  I’m 
going  to  come  right  to  that  point;  I  think  of  technology  as 
tne  ultimate  art  concept  of  continental  North  America. 
We  can't  separate  ourselves  from  it  and  we're  arguing  and 
kicking  a  dead  horse  really  in  trying  to,  although  that’s 
again  from  somebody  who’s  selling  the  stuff. 
CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you  very  much. 

MR.  GEORGE  HARRISON:  I  feel  really  frustrated  that 
a  group  of  people  will  dare  to  project  that  culture  is  defined 
around  the  artist,  and  through  the  artist  comes  creative 
endeavour  and  expression  of  a  larger  community,  of  a 
cross-section  of  the  society.  If  you  think  back  to  Europe, 
churches,  for  instance,  were  built  by  everybody  in  that 
town.  It  was  a  communal  activity  and  you  wouldn't  say 
that  the  carpenter  that  made  the  pews  was  an  artist,  not  in 
the  way  that  the  sort-of  capitalistic  artist  today  refers  to 
himself.  In  other  words,  that  culture  was  an  expression  of 
the  whole  community — the  buildings  that  they  built,  the 
architecture,  every  facet.  There  were  no  roles,  no  indivi¬ 
dual  roles  in  the  terms  of  who  projects  culture. 

What  happens  in  Canada  and  has  happened  in  North 
America  is  that  people  from  very  expressive  cultures  have 
come  to  North  America  and  have  sublimated  their  cultures 
into  a  North  American  puritanical  Anglo-Saxon  front.  In 
other  words,  they  have  drained  themselves  of  their  cultural 
background.  The  Italian  comes  here  and  if  he  comes,  he 
eats  hamburgers  too.  No,  that’s  not  the  point.  I’m  saying 
that  what  happens  is  that  the  Italian  and  all  of  the  nation¬ 
alities  that  come  to  this  country  sublimate  their  cultures  to 
the  rat-race  that  is  represented  in  Canada  and  in  North 
America.  What  we  have  in  Canada  is  in  fact,  the  potential 
for  Italians  to  realize  a  new  Italian  identity  and  for 
Portuguese  and  for  the  English  and  for  all  of  the  nations 
that  exist  within  Canada. 

In  other  words,  Canada  can  potentially  be  a  new 
Israel.  Israel  was  made  up  of  70  cultures,  70  nations. 

1  think  that  it  got  subverted  by  North  Americanism  too, 
by  capitalism  and  by  economic  conflicts.  What  I'm  saying 
is  that  if  you’ve  got  a  group  of  politicians  or  even 
cultural  organizers  and  you  listen  to  those  people  to  give 
you  ideas  of  where  the  culture  is  coming  from,  you’re 
really  missing  the  point  of  what  culture  is  completely.  In 
other  words,  it’s  something  that’s  contained  within  every 
individual  and  requires  that  complete  and  free  expression 
occur  in  all  individuals.  You  don’t  locate  your  art  or  your 
culture  in  a  role,  namely  the  artist  in  this  case.  And  if 
you  do,  you  are  sublimating  all  of  that  creativity  in  your¬ 
self  to  that  individual;  he  will  rip  you  off,  just  like  every 
other  role  rips  you  off. 

CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you  very  much.  Without  being  any 
reflection  on  speakers  past,  could  I  ask  all  of  you  to  be  a 
little  bit  more  concise  because  we  will  be  able  to  get  more 
in. 

MR.  RICHARD  BLUE  (Canadian  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs):  One  remark  that  Dr.  Ramsay  Cook 
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made  about  Canada  being  an  Anti-American  fact  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  little  specious  in  a  way  because  there  is 
practically  no  country  in  the  world  that  hasn’t  gone 
through  this  sort  of  thing.  I  suppose  England  at  one  stage 
of  the  game  was  an  anti-French  result  of  the  Normans  and 
suddenly  Wales  was  the  result  of  the  anti-English  business. 
I  mean,  what  docs  it  matter — it's  till  past.  The  mill  cannot 
grind  in  the  water  that  is  past;  we’re  concerned  with  the 
future. 

The  question  of  identity  is  the  thing  that  always 
bothers  me  and  I’ve  lived  in  this  country  for  45  years. 
I’m  not  a  stranger  to  it.  It  has  always  puzzled  me.  When  I 
first  landed,  1  saw  a  notice  on  the  harbour  in  Halifax  say¬ 
ing  “Drink  Canada  Dry”.  I  thought  that  was  extraordinary. 

I  tried.  Then  I  got  on  shore  to  find  they  had  prohibition. 
So  1  think  it’s  one  of  the  amusing  things  in  this  country 
that  we've  got  so  many  things  we  can  laugh  at  and  they’re 
not  terribly  tragic,  but  we're  becoming  a  nation  of  nit- 
pickers.  Absolute  nit-pickers.  Everything  has  got  to  be 
perfect  or  it’s  our  fault  or  your  fault — it’s  not  my  fault. 
Now  then  with  regard  to  the  Canadian  identity,  there’s  an 
old  song  from  the  First  War  and  it  went  this  way  “We’re 
here  because,  we're  here  because  we’re  here  because  we’re 
here.”  There  was  no  other  goddamned  way  of  reasoning 
it  out. 

MR.  GLADSTONE:  Harrison  accuses  the  artist  in  an 
indirect  and,  I  think,  political  way  in  terms  of  his  usurping 
culture.  It's  no  such  thing.  Look,  he  uses  the  Church  as 
the  premise  at  the  beginning  of  a  drift  toward  a  need  to 
create  a  greater  expression  through  craft.  When  a  country 
produces  crafts  that  are  above  the  norm  that  produced  a 
people  who  needed  them,  they  then  begin  producing  what 
we  call  art.  That’s  a  thing  you  can’t  take  to  bed  with  you; 
you  can't  eat,  you  can’t  drive  it  down  the  street.  You  can 
merely  represent  yourself  more  articulately  with  it  by 
participating  in  it.  Now,  the  guilds  control  the  art  in 
Europe  mercilessly.  This  is  the  first  continent,  1  think,  in 
the  history  of  Modern  Man  in  which  the  guilds  do  not  own 
the  creative  drives  of  the  community.  I  think  that,  if  he 
looks  at  some  art  history,  he'll  find  that  the  artist  is  always 
being  saddled  ultimately  with  answering  cultural  problems 
that  he  didn’t  create.  I  just  wanted  to  say  that. 
CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you  very  much. 

MR.  PETER  HALE  (University  of  Toronto):  My  name 
is  Peter  Hall,  I’m  a  student  from  the  University  of  Toronto. 
I’m  a  little  concerned  so  far  that  both  this  morning  and  this 
afternoon,  the  tenor  of  the  discussion  has  been  on  a  plane 
which  you  could  sort  of  call  a  gray  suit  plane.  This  morn¬ 
ing  we  talked  a  lot  about  capital  inflows  and  outflows  and 
profits  and  very  little  about  the  influence  of  nationalism 
on  the  working  people  of  Canada  and  indeed  most  of  the 
people  of  Canada,  working  or  not  these  days.  This  after¬ 
noon,  we  seem  to  have  concentrated  a  great  deal  in  talking 
about  culture,  on  the  role  of  the  artist,  the  role  of  the 
individual  in  creative  activity  and  I'm  wondering  about  the 
mass  culture  which  to  me,  as  a  student,  represents  educa¬ 
tion  to  a  great  extent. 

I’m  concerned  about  a  fact  that  was  true  when  I  went 


to  public  school  and  which  I  think  is  still  true;  that  is,  the 
fact  that  the  average  Canadian  school  child  knows  more 
about  the  United  States  and  constantly  learns  more  about 
the  U.S.  than  he  does  about  Canada,  because  he  reads 
Time  magazine  rather  than  Maclean’s  I’m  concerned 
because  at  the  university,  many  of  my  professors  are 
American  and  I  think  I’m  at  a  university  where  there  are 
fewer  Americans  than  most  other  universities  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince.  I’m  concerned  that  my  culture,  whether  I  know 
it  or  not,  is  being  influenced  specifically  and  directly  this 
way  by  Americans.  Thus  my  question  to  the  panel  and  I 
suppose  specifically  to  Dr.  McGibbon  who  is  Chancellor- 
Elect  at  Toronto  is:  “How  do  they  feel  we  can  deal  with 
this  kind  of  a  problem?  How  can  we  deal  with  it  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education,  for  instance,  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
dominated  by  Americans  today,  and  also  in  the  universi¬ 
ties,  particularly  in  new  universities  with  new  faculties, 
where  many  students  are  studying  and  where  many  of  the 
professors  are  American?  I  specifically  would  like  to  know 
if  any  of  them  have  any  support  for  a  quota  system?” 

DR.  McGIBBON:  I  consented  to  make  this  speech  be¬ 
cause  I  wouldn’t  have  to  speak,  I  hoped,  about  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Being  the  Chancellor-Elect,  I  think  it  is  rather  pre¬ 
sumptuous  of  me  to  say  something  about  the  University 
and  I  do  know  that  Dr.  Bissell  has  answered  this  question 
innumerable  times,  and  been  reported  in  the  press.  I  would 
much  prefer  if  one  of  the  other  panelists  wanted  to  answer 
this,  rather  than  myself.  I  would  like  to  just  point  out  one 
thing  though,  and  this  refers  to  your  question  about  educa¬ 
tion.  I'll  approach  it  from  the  arts.  I  think  it’s  most 
interesting  that  this  year,  in  the  auditions  for  the  National 
Theatre  School  of  Canada  across  Canada,  the  number  of 
applicants,  English  and  French,  who  will  try  to  be  audi¬ 
tioned  has  jumped  almost  well  over  50  per  cent.  When 
asked  why  this  had  happened,  David  Peacock,  the  Director 
General  of  the  school  said  it  was  not  due  to  unemploy¬ 
ment;  instead  he  said  it  was  due  to  increased  education  in 
our  schools  across  Canada  in  the  subjects  of  the  arts  and 
particularly  in  the  dramatic  arts.  This  is  where  our  secon¬ 
dary  school  students  were  becoming  far  more  interested  in 
applying  for  positions  as  actors  and  actresses,  theatre 
designers,  etc.  But  if  you  wish  for  something  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto,  1  don’t  know  whether  somebody  else 
in  the  panel  would  like  to  offer  his  views. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  don't  think  anyone  would  like  to  speak 
for  the  University  of  Toronto  here  but  I  think  Professor 
Atkey  might  want  to  speak  on  behalf  of  some  of  us. 

PROFESSOR  ATKEY:  Well,  just  one  brief  comment. 
There  is  an  answer  to  the  question  which  you  pose.  It’s 
simply  to  produce  more  good  Canadians  to  take  the  posi¬ 
tions  in  universities.  As  one  who  is  joining  a  faculty  of  the 
university  which  has  perhaps  the  highest  proportion  of 
non-Canadians,  I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  concern  but  I 
would  be  the  first  one  to  reject  any  notion  of  the  quota 
system.  We’ve  just  got  to  produce  more  good  Canadians 
and  that's  the  long  and  short  of  it. 
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MR.  HALL:  There  are  good  Canadians  who  can’t  get 
jobs. 

PROFESSOR  ATKEY:  That’s  not  true  now. 

MR.  HALL:  Well  it  is  true,  my  friends  .... 

DR.  COOK:  I  think  it’s  a  very  good  question,  a  specific 
question  and  I  think  it  really  does  deserve  a  direct  answer. 
In  my  own  case,  1  would  say  that  I  don’t  favour  a  quota 
system.  1  don't  see  why  there  should  not  be  100  per  cent 
Canadians  if  they’re  the  best  people  available.  I  think  that 
you’re  quite  right  in  thinking  that  there  now  are  a  number 
of  Canadians  who  arc  jobless  and  who  are  perfectly  com¬ 
petent  to  fill  such  jobs.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  universities 
have  not  always  been  careful  enough  to  keep  track  of 
Canadians  who  have  gone  abroad  and  so  on  to  study.  We 
must  have  a  policy  which  publicizes  much  more  readily 
jobs  that  arc  available.  I  don’t  know  whether  the  Director 
of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  is  here  or  not,  but  I 
would  be  of  the  view  that  where  competence  is  perfectly 
equal,  Canadians  should  be  given  preference.  That’s  a 
policy  which  I’d  be  perfectly  willing  to  stand  behind. 

If  I  could  make  one  comment,  however,  on  the  earlier 
part  of  your  statement,  I  hear  it  so  often  that  students 
have  gone  through  our  school  systems  and  have  never 
learned  anything  about  Canada.  It  has  had  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  effect.  Maybe  we  should  leave  it  that  way  because 
there’s  never  been  more  interest  in  Canadian  studies 
among  our  students  than  there  is  at  the  present.  We  can’t 
get  enough  courses  to  put  together  at  a  university  like  York 
to  meet  the  demands  of  our  students.  But  frankly,  I’m  not 
really  sure  that  the  statement  is  true.  I’ve  had  some  contact 
with  the  secondary  schools  in  Ontario  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  program  in  Canadian  history  at  least,  and  some 
other  subjects,  has  been  reasonably  good.  I  also  think  that 
until  more  recent  times,  when  the  programs  began  to  show 
some  signs  of  falling  apart,  that  it  wasn’t  a  badly  integrated 
program  because  I,  at  least,  as  a  historian,  believe  that 
it’s  not  good  enough  just  to  know  of  Canada.  You  must 
know  of  the  kind  of  historical  background  to  it. 
CHAIRMAN:  Well,  I  m  going  to  use  my  prerogative  as 
a  Chairman  not  to  be  neutral  on  this  because  I  suppose  I’ve 
been  accused,  in  Ontario,  of  hiring  Americans  almost  more 
than  anyone  else.  Yet  I  don't  think  that  there  is  another 
law  dean  in  Ontario  w'ho  has  hired  fewer  Americans  than 
I  have.  Therefore,  I  think  I  can  speak  objectively  on  this 
particular  point. 

If  you  think  back  six  or  seven  years  ago  when  all  of 
these  so-called  Americans  were  being  hired,  the  fact  is  that 
there  weren’t  enough  Canadians  to  fill  the  positions  at  that 
time.  There  is  talk  now  of  Canadians  who  are  unemployed. 
True,  but  we  aren’t  hiring  now.  The  positions  are  filled. 
It  was  a  question  of  what  to  do  six  years  ago  or  ten  years 
ago;  at  that  time,  there  were  not  Canadians  going  without 
jobs  and  without  positions.  Now,  of  course,  the  problem 
that  you  face  is  six  or  seven  years  later  is  whether  or  not 
to  deliberately  fire  Americans  in  order  to  make  room  for 
Canadians.  If  we  do  this,  then,  of  course,  we  have  to  face 
up  to  the  very  serious  contravention  of  academic  freedom 
that  this  entails.  When  you've  got  ten-year  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  do  we  turn  around  and  say,  “Go  back  to  where  you 


came  from,  to  California  or  Illinois  or  wherever  it  is,  be¬ 
cause  now  we  suddenly  have  Canadians  who  need  your 
jobs.”  1  think  this  would  be  an  interference  by  governments 
and  by  outside  society  in  universities  which  would  be 
unhealthy  for  the  university. 

Just  one  last  point  on  the  issue  raised  by  Professor 
Cook.  I  would  suggest  that  all  of  us,  in  looking  at  curricula 
in  American  high  schools,  felt  very  proud  that,  in  Canada, 
we  didn’t  have  ten  history  courses  on  the  history  of 
Ontario.  I  was  raised  in  Saskatchewan  and  I’m  very  happy 
that  no  one  introduced  into  the  Saskatchewan  curriculum 
a  history  of  Saskatchewan.  I  have  a  brother-in-law  who 
teaches  in  the  University  of  South  Carolina  and  half  the 
courses  in  the  history  department  are  American  history, 
and  of  that  half,  all  are  Southern  history  and  South 
Carolina  history.  Well,  with  respect,  this  is  not  what  I 
would  like  for  my  children  or  for  my  country.  I  thought 
this  was  one  of  our  great  strengths. 

Now,  I  think  I’ll  have  to  take  the  privilege  I  have  as 
Chairman  to  cut  off  this  discussion.  We  can  come  back  to 
it  later. 

(Speaker  from  Floor):  This  is  a  question  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  brought  up  this  morning  but  I  didn’t 
have  time.  This  morning,  Mr.  Bonner  stated  that  the 
influence  of  nations  with  monies  invested  in  our  country 
had  little  or  no  influence  on  the  economic  and  cultural 
policies  of  the  country.  Mr.  Bonner  backed  this  statement 
by  giving  an  example  of  how  either  CN  or  CPR — I’m  not 
sure  which  one — had  undergone  changes  or  would  not 
have  undergone  any  changes  without  the  consent  of  its 
Canadian  owners.  If  Mr.  Bonner’s  statements  are  true, 
then  why  is  that,  from  the  beginning  of  my  high  school  life 
thirteen  years  ago,  I  have  been  bombarded  with  U.S. 
economic,  cultural,  historical,  and  governmental  structure 
and  policies  to  the  point  that  I  am  more  informed  on  U.S. 
affairs  than  I  am  of  Canadian  history,  economics  and 
culture.  If  Mr.  Bonner’s  statements  were  true,  then  I  must 
question  the  administrative  capabilities  at  both  the  federal 
and  provincial  levels  for  allowing  myself  and  all  other 
Canadian  students  to  have  been  forced  to  use  U.S.  text¬ 
books  with  U.S.  content  and  not  being  given  the  best 
opportunities  to  learn  about  my  country  first. 

MR.  PETER  KELLY:  My  name  is  Peter  Kelly.  I’m  an 
Ojibway  and  I’m  from  Fort  Frances.  T  like  the  intellectuals 
that  are  sitting  up  front.  I  like  the  conversation  that  you 
people  are  having  about  American  ownership  and  Cana¬ 
dian  ownership.  But  I  don’t  know  where  you  got  this 
ownership  from.  One  point. 

I  hear  many  things  being  discussed  in  respect  to  arts, 
singing,  and  history.  You  talk  about  one  hundred  years 
ago.  You  talk  about  three  hundred  years  ago.  I  think  in 
terms  of  thousands  of  years  ago.  This  is  something  that  I 
would  like  to  sec  at  the  university  level,  at  the  post¬ 
graduate  level,  at  the  pre-school  level;  from  the  time  that 
a  child  can  walk,  to  be  able  to  learn  and  know  and  recog¬ 
nize  and  accept  the  fact  that  there  were  people  here  before 
the  White  Man  stepped  in. 

CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Dr.  Forsey  was  born  in  Grand  Bank,  Newfoundland,  1904, 
and  was  educated  at  McGill  University,  B.A.,  M.A.,  and 
Ph.D.  A  Rhodes  Scholar  and  a  Guggenheim  Fellow,  he  has 
received  honorary  degrees  from  seven  Canadian  universities. 
He  lectured  in  Economics  and  Political  Science  at  McGill 
University  from  1921  until  1941  and  wrote  several  books, 
including  Social  Planning  in  Canada,  1935  ( with  others )  and 
Towards  the  Christian  Revolution,  1936  (with  others).  He 
is  a  former  Director  of  Research,  Canadian  Labour  Con¬ 
gress;  a  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Broadcast  Gover¬ 
nors,  and  a  former  President  of  the  Canadian  Political 
Science  Association.  In  addition  to  his  present  duties  as 
Senator,  Dr.  Forsey  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
Trent  University.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  in  1970. 
Monsieur  le  president,  mesdames  et  messieurs: 

Comme  le  professeur  Cook,  je  regrette  infiniment  l'ab- 
sence,  cet  apres-midi,  d’uri  representant  du  Canada  franqais; 
et  d’autant  plus,  parce  que  nous  avons  dans  l’assistance,  un 
Canadien  frangais  excessivement  distingue,  le  professeur 
Quirion. 

!  hope  that  even  without  simultaneous  translation,  my 
French  was,  shall  I  say,  English  enough  for  everybody  here 
to  understand  it.  I  trust  that  my  English  will  be  intelligible. 

1  am  here  this  afternoon  as  a  result  of  a  chapter  of 
accidents.  When  I  was  invited  to  come,  I  wrote  both  Mr. 
Robarts.  who  had  telephoned  me  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
Mr.  Davis,  to  say  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
come;  I  was  worn  out.  I  added  parenthetically  that  I  didn’t 
know  enough  to  take  an  adequate  part  in  the  thing,  but  in 
any  event,  1  just  couldn’t  come.  But  the  letters  apparently 
never  arrived;  at  least  that  was  what  I  thought  until  this 
afternoon,  when  the  Chairman  told  me  that  he  had  found 
that  they  had  arrived  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  I  think, 
and  he  thought  he  was  going  to  have  to  pinch-hit  for  me; 
which  would  have  been  a  great  blessing  for  everybody  con¬ 
cerned,  I  might  add.  The  result  is  that  what  I  have  to  say 
this  afternoon  will,  1  think,  have  at  least  the  merit  of  brevity. 
1  found  out,  by  the  way,  about  this  failure  of  communication 
or  whatever  it  was.  far  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it.  I  just 
had  to  say,  “Well,  all  right  then,  you  will  be  stuck  with  me, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  am  really  worn  out  after  a  winter 
of  commuting  between  Waterloo  and  Ottawa,  and  can't  do 
justice  to  the  occasion.” 

Anyway,  I  am  not  without  hope  that  my  speech  this 
afternoon  will  be  so  bad  that  nobody  will  ever  ask  me  to 
make  another  one,  except  of  course  in  the  Senate,  where 


I  have  to  earn  my  keep  by  making  at  least  an  occasional 
speech. 

By  instinct,  upbringing  and  conviction  alike,  I  am  a 
Canadian  nationalist,  “nationalist”  in  quotation  marks,  not 
in  the  offensive  sense  in  which  Professor  Cook  uses  the 
word.  1  have  no  special  love  for  the  Americans.  They  drove 
my  ancestors  into  exile,  and  1  am  sometimes  inclined  to 
think  that  the  American  Revolution  was  one  of  the  great 
disasters  of  history.  I  don’t  like  American  civilization,  now. 
It  frightens  me  even  more  than  other  forms  of  modern 
civilization.  I  think  that  Canada  has  a  distinct  identity,  that 
it  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
and  that  it’s  worth  preserving. 

I’m  not  going  to  go  further  into  that,  because  that’s 
not  what  I’m  here  for  this  afternoon.  I  want  to  stick  strictly, 
or  as  strictly  as  I  can,  to  the  subject  I  was  asked  to  speak 
about.  I’ll  perhaps  define  my  position  a  little  more  precisely 
by  saying  that  I  am  a  John  A.  MacDonald  Conservative, 
and  I  emphasize  John  A.  MacDonald.  My  old  friend  Mr. 
Cahan  used  to  say,  “I  am  not  a  Progressive  Conservative, 
I  am  a  continuing  Conservative”.  I  sometimes  think  that 
Donald  Creighton  and  1  are  the  only  two  survivors  of  this 
now  almost  extinct  species,  John  A.  MacDonald  Conserva¬ 
tives.  It’s  because  I  am  a  John  A.  MacDonald  Conservative 
that  1  sit  in  the  Senate  as  a  Pierre  Elliot  Trudeau  Liberal. 

On  the  international  legal  aspect  of  this  subject,  I  don’t 
propose  to  say  much  for  at  least  two  very  cogent  reasons. 
One  is  that  I  have  two  excellent  lawyers  on  one  side  and 
the  other,  and  if  1  venture  to  say  anything  much  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  I  shall  merely  expose  my  ignorance  even  more 
disastrously  than  1  shall  on  other  things.  The  second  reason 
is  simply  that  1  know  very  little  law  except  some  branches 
of  constitutional  law  and  almost  nothing  whatsoever  about 
international  law.  1  shall  go  so  far  as  to  simply  say  on  this 
subject  that  it  seems  to  me  that  whatever  attitude  we  decide 
to  take  on  the  whole  question,  whatever  our  position  may 
be  with  regard  to  American  investment,  whether  we  have 
American  investment  or  haven't  American  investment, 
whether  we  get  rid  of  it  or  don’t  get  rid  of  it,  whether  we 
control  it  or  don’t  control  it,  there  are  inevitably  very 
marked  limitations  upon  our  political  sovereignty.  This  is 
just  part  of  the  modern  world.  I  don’t  think  any  country  now 
is  able  to  enjoy  complete  political  sovereignty.  I  think  that  in 
every  case  there  is  some  form  of  “souverainete-association”, 
if  I  may  borrow  a  phrase  from  Monsieur  Rene  Levesque. 
I  think  some  kind  of  association  with  other  countries  is 
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absolutely  inevitable.  Even  if  the  Americans  hadn’t  invested 
one  dollar  here,  there  would  still  be  very  marked,  necessary, 
inevitable  limitations  on  our  sovereignty. 

The  second  thing  1  would  like  to  say,  and  here  I  get  on 
to  something  with  which  I  am  a  little  better  acquainted,  is 
that  1  don’t  think  there  is  any  legal  or  constitutional  problem, 
barring  one  postscript  which  1  shall  add  a  little  later.  It  is 
not,  primarily,  at  any  rate,  a  legal  or  constitutional  problem 
at  all,  it  is  a  problem  of  will  and  willingness.  What  do  we 
want,  and  how  much  do  we  want  it?  When  1  was  at  Oxford, 
I  had  a  Scottish  tutor  who  loved  to  say  to  us  that  there  are 
two  ways  of  wanting  a  thing:  “You  can  really  want  it  or  you 
can  unreally  want  it."  If  you  really  want  it,  you  are  prepared 
to  pay  the  price  for  it.  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  pay  the 
price  for  it,  you  then  “unreally  want  it”. 

I  think  this  is  a  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  about 
this  whole  business  of  Canadian  nationalism  and  its  cultural 
and  economic  aspects.  What  exactly  do  we  want?  And  how 
much  are  we  prepared  to  pay  for  it?  Legally  and  constitu¬ 
tionally  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  easily  have  as  much 
independence  of  the  United  States  and  of  multi-national 
corporations  as  we  choose,  as  much  as  we  really  want,  that 
is,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for,  and  the  payment  may  be  in 
some  reduction  in  our  standard  of  living  or  some  diminution 
of  its  rate  of  increase  and  it  may  be  in  inconvenience,  in 
preferences. 

If  you  are  looking  at  the  cultural  aspects,  it  seems  to 
me  that  certain  features  of  it  have  already  been  brought  up 
by  the  floor,  apart  from  the  profundities  that  we  had  from 
the  experts  here,  on  which  I  am  not  competent  to  say  any¬ 
thing  at  all;  and  there  is  also  the  problem,  which  has  hardly 
been  touched  on,  of  the  media,  radio,  television  and  at  least 
the  magazine  periodical  press.  I  was  on  the  B.B.G.  for  a 
while  and  I  have  watched  with  some  interest  the  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  C.R.T.C.  and  it  seems  to  me  that  over  and 
over  again  -  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  O’Leary  Report 
on  the  periodical  press  -  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that 
when  the  Government,  or  some  Government  body,  sets  out 
to  try  and  promote  Canadian  culture,  it  runs  up  against  the 
strong  preferences  of  a  great  many  of  our  people  for  some¬ 
thing  quite  different,  and  this  occurs  even  curiously  enough, 
or  did,  a  few  years  ago.  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

I  remember  the  shock  I  received  when  we  had  some¬ 
body  before  us  on  the  B.B.G.  from  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
a  French-Canadian,  and  he  was  talking  about  the  French- 


language  stations  there,  and  he  said,  “Of  course  the  bulk 
of  the  audience  in  Montreal  listens  to  English-language 
stations  and  indeed  very  often  to  American  stations.”  And 
I  looked  at  my  French-Canadian  colleagues  in  astonishment 
and  horror  and  they  looked  rather  sheepish  and  said,  “Oui, 
e’est  le  cas,  malheureusement.”  And  this  I  think  is  true  of 
an  even  larger  proportion  of  English-speaking  Canadians. 
I  think  over  and  over  again,  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to 
try  and  promote  Canadian  culture  and  improve  and  expand 
Canadian  content  in  programs  have  been  frustrated  largely 
because  the  people  of  Canada  were  not  prepared,  in  fact, 
to  sacrifice  their  preferences  and  their  convenience  in  order 
to  promote  Canadian  culture.  When  it  comes  to  the  schools 
and  universities,  and  book  publishing,  we  can  do  it.  We’ve 
got  the  power,  it’s  for  us  to  decide.  There  is  no  legal  or 
constitutional  obstacle  there,  we  can  do  whatever  we  want 
to.  I  may  remark  in  passing  that  I  am  not  quite  as  happy  as 
Professor  Cook  about  the  degree  of  knowledge  of  Canadian 
history  and  Canadian  institutions  promoted  in  some  of  the 
schools,  judging  by  some  of  the  students  that  I  have  had  and 
I  don’t  think  that  my  experience  was  altogether  unique.  My 
friend  Graham  Spry,  two  or  three  years  ago,  was  talking  to 
some  of  the  leading  activists  among  the  students,  and  he 
discovered  to  his  utter  astonishment  and  horror,  that  these 
people  literally  had  never  heard  of  the  wheat  pools,  had 
never  heard  of  the  C.C.F.,  had  never  heard  of  J.  S.  Woods- 
worth.  had  never  heard  of  the  Winnipeg  Strike.  And  they 
were  staggered  to  discover  that  there  was  a  Canadian  radical 
tradition.  They  knew  all  about  Watts,  they  knew  all  about 
the  ghettos  in  Detroit,  they  knew  all  about  the  sociological 
difficulties  in  Baltimore,  but  when  it  same  to  events  of  our 
history  like  those  1  have  mentioned,  absolute  blank  igno¬ 
rance;  and  they  were  fascinated  and  excited  as  Graham  Spry 
held  forth  to  them  on  these  things  of  which  they  had  never 
had  the  faintest  inkling.  Professor  Cook  says,  “They  were 
political  scientists.”  Well,  I  don’t  know.  They  may  have 
been  political  scientists,  physicists  or  whatnot,  if  they  were 
Canadian,  they  should  have  had  something  of  this  in  the 
schools,  and  apparently  they  had  not  had  it.  And  over  and 
over  again,  I  have  been  struck  by  the  abysmal  ignorance  of 
the  elements  of  Canadian  history  among  the  students  that 
I've  had  to  deal  with  in  the  last  few  years. 

Well,  anyway,  there  again,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
problem  is  really  one  of  will  and  willingness.  Do  we  want 
to  promote  Canadian  culture,  and  if  so  are  we  prepared  to 
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pay  the  price  in  convenience  and  possibly  in  the  standard  of 
living,  and  taxes,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  that  it  may  involve? 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  economy,  the  economists  can 
give  us  methods  of  obtaining  whatever  independence  we 
want,  and  estimates  (note  the  plural:  you  will  probably  get 
as  many  estimates  as  there  are  economists)  of  the  cost  of  this 
or  that  degree  of  independence,  and  this  or  that  method  of 
attaining  it.  But  we  have  to  decide.  When  they  put  before 
us  the  economic  facts,  or  as  near  to  the  economic  facts  as 
they  can  get,  we  have  to  decide.  I’d  like  to  add  parentheti¬ 
cally,  with  a  backward  glance  towards  the  job  that  I  had  for 
twenty-seven  years,  that  one  factor  in  this  situation  is  not 
merely  the  large  corporations,  but  the  international  unions, 
not  only  the  international  unions  themselves,  but  the  plants 
that  their  members  are  working  in.  I  don’t  think  you  can 
simply  say,  “Oh,  it’s  those  desperate  characters  in  the 
corporations.”  I  think  you  are  up  against  the  fact  that 
ordinary  working  people  have  chosen,  in  the  main,  inter¬ 
national  unions,  and  they  may  very  possibly  take  a  very  dim 
view  of  attempts  to  interfere  with  these.  1  think  also,  that 
in  a  great  many  cases,  they  are  working  in  plants  that  might 
be  seriously  dislocated  if  you  went  in  for  a  policy  of  Cana¬ 
dian  economic  nationalism.  It  depends  partly  on  what  you 
do.  I’d  like  to  draw  attention  also  to  George  Grant’s  remark 
quoted  in  one  of  the  books  we  were  invited  to  read,  that 
philosophers  take  a  very  different  view  -  and  he  might  have 
added  I  think,  political  scientists,  perhaps  even  historians, 
perhaps  even  artists  -  take  a  different  view  of  these  things, 
the  economic  side  of  it,  from  the  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
the  tired.  It’s  easier  for  comfortably-off  people  to  be  fairly 
enlightened,  shall  we  say,  altruistic,  benevolent,  spiritual 
about  these  things  than  it  is  for  the  people  who  might  have 
to  pay  the  price  in  large  measure. 

Finally,  I  am  going  to  say  something  that  is,  at  present, 
rather  unfashionable,  especially  among  the  intelligentsia, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  say  in  my  jaundiced  moments,  some¬ 
times  what  the  late  Healey  Willan  called  the  “intelligentsia 
-  though  God  knows  why  they’re  called  so”;  something  that 
is  likely  to  be  unpalatable  to  our  host,  the  Ontario  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
promoting  Canadian  economic  independence,  whatever  we 
decide  we  want,  whatever  price  we  are  prepared  to  pay  for 
it,  we  are  going  to  need  a  strong,  central  government;  at  least 
as  strong  as  the  central  government  we  have  now.  We  are 
going  to  need  that  primarily  for  two  reasons;  first,  to  prevent 
the  “have-not  provinces”  from  frustrating  the  whole  effort 
by  opening  their  gates  as  wide  as  the  sky  to  external  invest¬ 


ment;  and  second,  to  compensate  those  provinces  for 
development  they  might  have  had  in  the  absence  of  what¬ 
ever  measures  are  considered  necessary  to  promote  the 
national  interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Those  of  you  who 
listened  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  proposals  for  carrying  out  economic 
nationalism,  I  think  must  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that 
they  involved  a  large  number  of  things  which  clearly  only 
can  be  done  effectively,  in  my  judgment,  by  a  strong,  central 
government.  I  don’t  see  how  we  can  do  most  of  these  things 
at  all  if  the  country  is  being  run  by  a  set  of  provincial  poten¬ 
tates,  with  enormous  power.  Electors  of  a  resuscitated  Holy 
Roman  Empire  -  you  remember  what  Voltaire  said:  “It 
was  neither  holy,  nor  Roman  nor  an  empire”  -  I  don’t  think 
we  can  have  these  things  effectively  done  by  the  Electors  of 
an  unholy,  un-Canadian  un-empire.  I  don’t  think  we  can 
have  them  done  by  a  series  of  Canadas.  In  the  1  8th  century, 
and  early  19th,  if  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  customary 
to  talk  about  “the  Germanies”.  I  don’t  think  we  can  have 
this  sort  of  thing  done  by  “the  Canadas,”  by  a  series  of 
fragments  of  Canada;  and  I  hasten  to  add  what  I  hope  was 
evident  from  my  introductory  remarks  from  my  few  phrases 
in  French,  1  do  not  mean  an  English  speaking  Canada.  I 
mean  a  Canada  which  is  as  fully  bilingual  and  bicultural  as 
we  can  make  it.  There  are  obvious  limitations  to  that,  and 
I  emphasize  “as  we  can  make  it.” 

As  to  multi-national  corporations  -  and  this  is  a  sort 
of  postcript;  I  said  I  was  concluding  with  that  other  observa¬ 
tion  —  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  deal  with  them 
effectively,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  international  con¬ 
trols.  This  leads  us  on  to  a  vast  uncharted  sea.  We  certainly 
cannot  have  international  controls  of  multi-national  corpo¬ 
rations  unless  we  have  effective  national  states  to  take  part 
in  creating  those  controls.  The  problem  of  creating  such 
controls  from  a  series  of  fragments  of  existing  nations  simply 
compounds  the  enormous  difficulties  which  already  confront 
us  in  any  attempt  of  this  sort. 

Now  that  is  a  very  inadequate  summary,  a  very  incom¬ 
plete  note  on  a  subject;  a  series  of  notes.  I  think  I  have 
probably  done  little  more  than  set  myself  up  as  a  target  for 
critics,  learned  and  unlearned.  The  learned  ones  are  up  here 
and  some  are  down  there  also,  and  there  are  unlearned  ones 
all  over  the  place.  But  after  all,  a  target  has  some  uses,  and 
I  am  now  prepared  to  accept  the  cocoanuts,  tomatoes,  rotten 
eggs  and  so  forth  -  only  figuratively  I  hope  -  which  doubt¬ 
less  are  my  deserts  -  after  having  given  you  that  very  sketchy 
account  of  the  problem  1  was  asked  to  discuss. 
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Louis  Applebaum,  Executive  Director,  Province  of  Ontario  Council  for  the  Arts. 
Dr.  Ramsay  Cook,  Professor  of  History  and  Social  Science,  York  University. 
Gerald  Gladstone,  Sculptor. 

The  Honourable  Eugene  Forsey,  Senator. 

Professor  Ronald  Atkey,  Professor  of  Law,  York  University. 

Dr.  Pauline  McGibbon,  Chancellor,  University  of  Toronto. 


CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you  very  much.  Now  that  you’ve 
effectively  disarmed  us  all  by  your  references  to  learned 
lawyers  and  intelligentsia  and  everything  else,  I  cast  the 
task  on  to  Professor  Atkey. 

PROFESSOR  ATKEY:  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
think  we  get  from  Senator  Forsey’s  address  the  thesis  that 
we  can  have  nationalism  if  we  want  it  and  if  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  the  price.  And  it  seems  that  one  of  the  prices 
he  suggests  that  Canadians  must  pay  is  what  might  be 
termed  “centralism;”  this  is  a  good  or  bad  word,  of  course, 
depending  on  where  you  stand.  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I 
agree  with  Senator  Forsey,  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
meet  the  American  threat,  if  there  is  such  a  threat,  is 
through  a  stronger  central  government.  1  think  the  primary 
tool  of  the  central  government  in  dealing  with  the  multi¬ 
national  corporation,  even  when  one  moves  into  the  field  of 
culture  and  book  publishing,  is  taxation. 

Yet  one  has  to  be  realistic.  Are  Canadians  prepared 
to  pay  the  price  of  centralism?  Perhaps  the  events  of  the 
last  day  or  two  have  given  rise  to  some  doubts.  Certainly 
in  Quebec,  perhaps  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  it  seems 
to  be  a  price  we're  not  willing  to  pay.  However,  that 
doesn’t  necessarily  spell  the  end  for  effective  governmental 
legal  measures  to  promote  a  policy  of  nationalism.  I  think 
we’ve  got  to  be  very  sophisticated  in  Canada,  and  I  use 
that  term  as  including  ten  provinces  and  the  central 
government;  we  have  to  be  very  sophisticated  in  our  use 
of  legal  technique.  Certainly  the  government  of  Ontario 
is  in  a  good  position  as  one  of  the  strongest  provincial 
governments  to  take  the  lead  among  the  provinces  in 
financial  matters  in  dealing  with  the  multi-national  corpor¬ 
ation.  And  Ontario  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  sense  of  their 
policies  in  respect  of  vacation  properties,  the  sale  of  crown 
lands  for  recreational  purposes.  This  is  a  provincial  field  of 
jurisdiction  and  yet  it  is  certainly  central  to  any  effective 
governmental  effort  towards  preserving  natural  resources 
for  the  benefit  and  use  of  Canadians  as  opposed  to  non- 
Canadians. 

I  think  also,  of  course,  that  there  are  effective  tools 
at  the  federal  level.  1  think  in  the  field  of  pollution,  for 
example  that  the  federal  government  has  shown  a  great 


deal  of  sophistication  in  its  legislation  dealing  with  the 
potential  pollution  problems  in  the  Arctic.  1  think  this  was, 
in  a  way,  revolutionary  legislation  and  is  being  looked  on 
with  great  interest  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  I  think  this 
is  a  good  thing.  Sometimes  governments  fail  to  pay  suffi¬ 
cient  attention  to  legal  technique.  Again,  like  Senator 
Forsey,  and  at  the  risk  of  offending  our  host,  I  feel  that 
the  recent  Bill  introduced  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  to 
deal  with  paperback  and  periodical  distributors  seems  to 
me  to  come  dangerously  close  to  being  unconstitutional 
legislation  because  it  is  regulating  book  and  periodical 
distributors  in  such  a  way  as  to  perhaps  interfere  with 
international  trades;  certainly,  it’s  directly  interfering  with 
aliens  as  such. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  sort  of  problem  which  spills  over 
into  the  cultural  area  that  should  be  dealt  with  on  a 
national  basis  by  the  central  government.  Of  course,  there 
are  political  stresses  and  strains  that  we’re  all  familiar 
with.  In  many  instances,  sometimes  a  central  government 
is  not  in  a  position  to  act;  the  provincial  government  must 
then  pick  up  the  ball  and  run  with  it.  It’s  very  confusing 
for  a  Canadian  to  understand  really  which  level  of  govern¬ 
ment  has  the  responsibility  to  deal  with  the  promotion  of 
nationalism  or  the  threat  of  American  influence.  One  can 
ask,  for  exmaple,  why  the  central  government  should  deal 
with  the  sale  of  a  company  dealing  primarily  with  uranium 
and  take  positive  steps  to  prevent  that  sale,  while  a  pro¬ 
vincial  government  should  set  up  a  Royal  Commission  on 
Book  Publishing.  What’s  the  logical  basis  for  the  frag¬ 
mentation  of  jurisdiction  there?  They  both  deal  with  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  national  interest. 

On  another  note,  I  think  that  there  are  certain  areas 
of  our  law  which  historically  have  been  perhaps  too 
restrictive  and  this  is  a  matter  which  cuts  the  other  way. 
Sometimes  we  have  failed  to  draw  on  our  neighbours  to 
the  South  and  we  have  insisted  on  legislation  which  has 
perhaps  worked  to  our  detriment.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  citizenship  residency  requirement  in  the  law  relating  to 
some  professions.  Why,  for  example,  should  it  be  necessary 
for  a  dentist  practising  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  be  a 
Canadian  citizen?  If  we’re  losing  some  of  our  own  dentists. 
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educated  in  this  jurisdiction,  to  foreign  jurisdictions,  per¬ 
haps  we  could  offset  that  loss  by  accepting  and  removing 
the  residence  requirements  that  still  prevail  and  have  been 
in  existence  for  some  time.  This  was  recommended  by  Mr. 
McRuer  in  his  well-known  Royal  Commission  Inquiry 
into  Civil  Rights  and  this  is  a  recommendation  which,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  Government 
of  Ontario. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  end  on  a  positive  note  by  pointing 
out  some  of  the  good  aspects  of  American  law  and  Ameri¬ 
can  legal  technique  which  have  found  their  way  into 
Canadian  law  or  Canadian  proposals  for  law.  I  think  we 
need  look  no  farther  than  the  Victoria  Charter  which  has 
been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  constitutional  lawyers  in 
the  last  week  or  so  and  the  proposal  for  the  entrenchment 
of  basic  political  rights.  This  is  the  adoption  of  portions  of 
an  American-style  Bill  of  Rights  but  with  certain  limita¬ 
tions  on  it  which  are  consistent  with  our  Canadian  and 
British  notions  of  legislative  sovereignty.  I  think  it’s  a  good 
compromise,  and  I  think  it’s  an  example  of  the  influence 
brought  to  bear  on  the  constitutional  review  process,  the 
re-thinking  of  our  legal  system,  adapting  American  insti¬ 
tutions  and  techniques  where  useful,  rejecting  them  where 
they’re  not  so  useful.  Those  are  my  comments  for  now, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you  very  much.  I  can’t  help  but 
think  in  answer  to  the  question  posed  by  Senator  Forsey 
as  to  whether  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price,  about  the 
mother  who  said  she  would  like  her  son  to  be  a  Prime 
Minister  if  he  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  politician  to  do  it.  I’d 
now  like  to  ask  Professor  Cook  to  join  in. 

DR,  COOK:  Well,  Mr.  Tarnopolsky,  I’ve  never  in  my 
life  dared  disagree  with  Senator  Forsey  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  let  the  discussion  go  to  the 
audience  now,  as  the  time  is  running  short.  If  I  could  just 
make  one  comment,  however. 

It’s  always  easy  to  talk  about  centralism  and  decen¬ 
tralization  without  being  very  specific  about  it.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  while  totally  agreeing  with  Senator  Forsey 
about  the  need  for  a  central  government  which  has  the 
capacity  to  redistribute  the  good  things  of  Central  Canada 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  that  some  degree  of 
decentralization  even  in  this  area  of  Canadian  independ¬ 
ence  is  perhaps  not  totally  undesirable.  It  would  seem  to 
me,  for  example,  that  if  a  province  like  Ontario,  which  is 
reasonably  rich,  should  make  up  its  mind  to  provide  some 
restrictions  on  American  investments,  that  this  would  not 
necessarily  do  harm  to  some  other  areas  of  the  country 
which  are  relatively  undeveloped  and  might  very  well  be 
still  interested  in  foreign  investment.  So  I  don’t  think  all 
the  disadvantages  lie  on  the  side  of  some  decentralization. 
Like  the  comment  that  was  made  in  your  paper,  I  think 
that  we  are,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  not  living  in  the  age 
of  Sir  John  MacDonald  any  longer.  There  are  forces  in 
Canada  which  are  leading  to  at  least  some  degree  of 
decentralization,  and  I  wouldn’t  be  wholly  pessimistic 
about  them. 

CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you  very  much. 

MR.  BRIAN  DCCHARME  (University  of  Windsor): 
Mr.  Chairman,  Brian  Ducharme,  President  of  the  Studems 
Administrative  Council  with  the  University  of  Windsor. 
I’ll  be  very  concise.  I  have  been  delegated  to  bring  up  a 


legal  question  that  has  not  yet  been  dealt  with  by  the  legal 
experts  on  the  panel.  The  people  who  have  delegated  me 
to  do  so  are  almost  all  of  the  student  delegates  to  this  con¬ 
ference,  amongst  them  the  presidents  of  the  student 
bodies  at  McMaster  University,  the  Universities  of  Western 
Ontario,  York,  Brock  and  Windsor.  I  will  read  the  state¬ 
ment  that  we  have  signatures  numbering  approximately 
25  now  in  support  of  and  I  would  welcome  the  comments 
of  the  legal  experts  on  this  statement. 

*We,  the  undersigned  delegates  to  the  Ontario 
Conference  on  Economic  and  Cultural  Nationalism, 
feel  that  the  vast  majority  of  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21  are  capable  of  making  a 
responsible  contribution  to  both  the  economy  and 
culture  of  our  country.  In  light  of  this  feeling,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  formally  request  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  Ontario  introduce  legislation  to  reduce  the 
age  of  majority  from  21  to  18  years.  By  doing  this, 
the  Government  of  Ontario  will  be  giving  young  men 
and  women  the  legal  backing  that  they  require  in 
order  to  take  their  part  in  shaping  the  economic  and 
cultural  policy  and  destiny  of  our  country.' 

Mr.  Simpson,  this  morning,  in  his  remarks,  called  for 
the  support  of  youth.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  can  assure 
you  that  if  you  show  confidence  in  these  young  people, 
that  your  confidence  will  not  be  betrayed,  and  I  would 
welcome  your  comments  on  this  subject. 

PROFESSOR  ATKEY:  Well,  very  briefly,  I  agree  with 
you  100  per  cent.  I  think  it  has  been  the  position  of  the 
Government  in  this  Province  and  perhaps  in  some  other  pro¬ 
vinces,  that  the  question  of  voting  age  is  directly  related 
to  the  age  of  responsibility,  or  the  age  of  majority  as  it  is 
called.  Now  this  Government  is  in  possession  of  a  rather 
detailed  report  on  this  very  question.  Recommendations 
were  made  for  lowering  the  legal  age  as  well  as  the  voting 
age.  This  had  been  done  in  other  provinces.  It  has  been 
done  in  Great  Britain;  it  has  been  done  in  a  number  of 
States  in  the  United  States,  and  quite  frankly,  I  think 
you’re  right  in  bringing  this  matter  up.  I  think  it’s  a  matter 
for  immediate  legislative  action.  I  don’t  think  it’s  a  par¬ 
ticularly  legal  matter.  I  think  it’s  a  very  political  matter. 
DR.  JOSEPH  GOLD  (University  of  Waterloo):  1  just 
wanted  to  make  one  comment  on  the  question  of  text 
books,  and  refer  to  Senator  Forsey’s  dictum  that  it  depends 
on  how  much  we  really  want  Canadian  textbooks.  The 
question  of  textbooks  arises  because  there  is  a  sort  of 
incipient  non-Canadian  quality  in  text  books  that  are  on 
other  subjects  than  the  ones  they  choose  them  for.  A 
history  text  book,  for  instance,  is  not  necessarily  a  text 
book  about  American  history.  It  can  be  on  the  subject 
of  historiography  or  anything  else.  But  textbooks  draw 
their  illustrations  from  the  culture  from  which  they  come. 
I  had  great  difficulty  searching  for  an  English  textbook,  a 
Canadian  first-year  English  textbook.  It’s  very  difficult  to 
find  one  that  has  illustrations  from  Canadian  literature  all 
the  way  through  to  make  illustrations  for  making  other 
points.  So  it  is  quite  important  that  text  books  be  pub¬ 
lished  here  and  written  here  by  Canadians.  And  I’d  say, 
and  I  hope  Mr.  Davis  is  listening,  that  it  isn’t  really  a 
question  of  people’s  will — it’s  a  question  of  government 
will.  At  a  very  modest  cost,  we  could,  in  fact,  have  a  great 
many  more  Canadian  textbooks.  But  it  will  require  from 
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government  a  great  deal  of  desire  and  energy.  It  may 
require  commissioning  such  books;  it  may  require  modest 
subsidies  to  authors  and  publishers.  Yet  I  think  it’s  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  it  at  not  a  great  cost.  If  we  want  that,  and  I 
think  it’s  important,  then  I  think  we  can  do  that  quite 
quickly.  It’s  a  matter  I  think,  in  this  case,  of  government 
desire. 

CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you  very  much. 

MR.  ROY  MADDOX  (Youth  Advisory  Committee): 
I  think,  Senator  Forsey,  that  in  your  speech,  you  stated 
that  we  would  need  a  strong  central  government  if  we 
were  to  deal  effectively  with  the  issue  of  economic  inde¬ 
pendence.  You  also  stated  that  we  should  leave  research 
on  this  issue  to  economists,  after  which  time  we  could 
make  up  our  own  minds.  Is  it  that  simple?  There  has 
already  been  a  federal  task  force  on  this  topic,  composed 
entirely  of  economists,  which  produced  a  unanimous 
Watkins  report.  This  report  was  to  be  followed  by  a 
White  Paper  and  a  statement  of  the  government’s  policy 
leading  to  legislation  on  foreign  ownership.  Yet  the  Wat¬ 
kins  report  was  issued  over  three  years  ago.  There  was  no 
White  Paper  and  as  yet  there  is  no  federal  policy,  much 
less  legislation.  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

SENATOR  FORSEY:  Well,  I  think  the  answer  to  that 
is,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  Borden,  that  the  policy  of  the 
government  will  be  announced  in  due  course.  I  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that,  in  a  relatively  short  time,  we  shall 
have  an  official  statement  of  policy  from  the  Government 
of  Canada  on  this  subject.  When  we  get  it,  we  can  then 
set  to  work  to  see  what  we  think  of  it.  If  it’s  not  satis¬ 
factory,  we  can  act  to  put  this  government  out  and  another 
one  in  that  will  give  us  something  more  satisfactory. 

M.  PIERRE  MERCIER:  My  name  is  Pierre  Mercier 
from  Ottawa.  I’m  not  related  to  Margaret  Trudeau’s  hus¬ 
band,  even  though  he  registers  in  my  name  when  be  wants 
to  get  married.  When  I  was  invited  to  attend  this  con¬ 
ference,  I  wondered  why.  I  still  wonder  why.  It  wasn’t 
certainly  because  of  the  economic  aspects,  since  the  only 
person  in  Canada  I  know  that  knows  less  than  I  about 
economy  is  my  wife.  With  respect,  it  must  have  been  with 
reference  to  the  cultural  aspect  of  it  and  even  then,  I  am 
only  a  recent  so-called  patron  of  the  arts  since  the  people 
of  Canada  have  been  good  enough  to  furnish  me  in  Ottawa 
with  a  wonderful  arts  centre.  Therefore  I  am  very  much  a 
neophyte.  I  thought  certainly  it  must  have  been  to  have  a 
representation  or  be  part  of  a  representation  of  French- 
speaking  Ontario,  and  I’m  glad  that  the  item  was 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Cook  as  well  as  by  Dr.  Forsey.  I 
regretted  myself  that  there  were  no  persons  on  the  panel 
who  could  represent  the  French-speaking  population  of 
Ontario. 

I  get  a  little  frustrated  sometimes  because  when  we 
refer  to  French-speaking  Canadians,  whether  the  person 
referring  to  them  is  a  French-speaking  Canadian  in 
Quebec,  or  an  English-speaking  Canadian  outside  of 
Quebec,  the  only  French-speaking  Canadians  that  exist 
apparently  in  the  minds  of  these  people  are  the  French- 
Canadians  in  Quebec.  Now,  I  say,  that  is  very  frustrating. 
Even  today,  the  speakers  who  mentioned  anything  about  the 
French-speaking  population  of  Canada  referred  to  Quebec 
as  if  there  were  no  French-speaking  people  outside  of 
Quebec.  Of  course,  there  is  a  very  important  population. 


French-speaking,  I  submit,  in  Ontario.  And  it  is  frustrating 
in  this  respect  that  we  come  to  a  conference  of  this  type 
and  we  find  that  there  is  really  no  great  concern.  Yes  it  was 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Cook  and  by  Dr.  Forsey,  but  then  it  dies 
there.  And  we  say  we're  talking  about  economic  and  cul¬ 
tural  nationalism  for  Ontario  and/or  Canada  and  yet  here 
is  a  very  important  point  of  view  which  is  totally  ignored. 

I  think  there  are  some,  and  I  don’t  mean  myself,  but 
there  are  certainly  some  French-speaking  Canadians  in 
Ontario  who  could  have  added  a  great  deal  to  this  Con¬ 
ference,  who  could  have  explained  their  point  of  view.  Dr. 
McGibbon  said  a  while  ago  that  she  was  speaking  as  an 
English-speaking  Canadian  and  I  certainly  understand 
that,  and  I  am  sure  that  she  as  well  as  others  here  could 
have  learned  a  great  deal  from  someone  who  was  qualified 
to  give  the  point  of  view  of  French-speaking  Ontario 
because  it  is  very  important,  especially  today  when  we  are 
looking  at  the  possibility  of  a  new  constitution  which  has 
apparently  gone  down  the  drain  for  some  time  anyway.  We 
quickly  turn  to  Quebec  and  blame  Quebec  because  they 
have  refused  it.  Yes,  I’ll  be  very  short. 

I  would  like  just  to  say  this:  that  I,  as  a  French- 
speaking  Ontarian,  am  not  sorry  that  Quebec  turned  us 
down.  Not  for  the  same  reasons  that  Quebec  did  though, 
but  because  there  was  very  little  in  it  for  the  French- 
speaking  population  outside  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
We  exist,  we  do  our  best,  we  have  to  have  our  children  go 
to  school  and  learn,  until  very  recently,  in  English.  We 
have  to  practise  our  professions  in  the  English  language 
and  it  is  not  always  very  easy.  So  I  think  that  in  a  con¬ 
ference  of  this  nature,  surely  it  is  only  understandable  that 
we  have  that  point  of  view  brought  forward.  If  we  wish 
to  ignore  it,  then  tell  us  frankly  and  not  have  us  here  by 
pure  tokenism. 

CHAIRMAN:  Well  by  audience  response,  you  realize 
you’ve  struck  a  sympathetic  cord  but  may  I  ask  that  there 
be  no  further  comment  on  that  aspect.  I  have  yet  to  be  at 
a  conference  or  a  congress  anywhere  in  my  life  where 
someone  didn’t  suggest  that  there  was  something  else  we 
should  have  been  doing.  Although  it’s  well-taken,  I  think 
we’re  going  to  waste  our  time  if  we  go  any  further  into 
things  that  this  Conference  should  or  should  not  have  dealt 
with.  I  may  have  no  authority  to  say  this,  but  perhaps  I 
could  say  that  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  going  to 
be  another  conference  in  the  Fall  on  the  whole  question  of 
cultural  groups  and  I  think  that  probably  this  might  be  a 
time  more  specifically  directed  to  this.  But  as  I  say,  I 
think  your  remarks  are  well  taken. 

MR.  GLADSTONE:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  that  Quebec  issue  in  the  arts.  Being  born  in 
Ontario  and  having  practised  my  profession  for  25  years 
in  Ontario  and  having  gained  recognition  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  I  see,  in  this  Conference  and  by  my  invitation  to 
this  Conference,  a  tremendous  trying,  (fumbling,  it's  going 
to  be  termed  by  certain  groups)  that  represents  for  me,  as 
a  practising  fine  artist  in  this  community,  a  beginning 
toward  a  recognition  of  a  creative  commitment  that  the 
Quebec  community  and  the  French-Canadian  community 
has  made  much  earlier  than  we  in  Ontario. 

You  guys  (French-Canadians)  are  ‘pros’  at  it.  You 
know  how  to  produce  folk  art  and  music  much  better  than 
we  do  here.  What  I  see  here  is  a  beautiful  and  real  attempt  to 
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start  our  own,  to  find  our  own  face.  I  say,  “Okay,  we  didn’t 
get  an  argument  going  between  the  French-Canadian  artist 
and  an  Ontario  artist.  Okay,  wc  didn’t  do  this  time,  but  we’ve 
got  something  going  here.”  I  give  this  Conference  full  marks 
as  a  practising  artist  in  this  country  who  has  to  produce  work 
that  isn’t  French-Canadian  or  Ontario-English.  That  is,  just 
art,  stuff  that  people  find  they  need  to  represent  themselves. 
You  yourselves  are  going  to  be  faced  with  the  same  problem 
that  (you  said  wc  would  have)  with  the  national  theatre. 
You'll  have  the  same  argument  given  to  you  endlessly.  I  say 
this  Conference  is  a  beginning  for  me  as  a  practising  profes¬ 
sional  in  this  community  and  I  give  it  full  credit. 

MR.  COSGROVE  (Alderman  of  Scarborough):  My 
name  is  Cosgrove.  I'm  an  Alderman  in  Scarborough, 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  I  want  to  say  a  couple  of  things 
about  this  Conference  and  my  interest  in  municipal  affairs. 
This  connection  between  multi-national  companies  and 
municipal  affairs  was  brought  home  to  me  this  year  when 
the  Legislature  of  this  Province  took  from  municipalities 
the  power  of  limiting  the  number  of  gasoline  outlets  in  a 
particular  local  municipality.  You  can  appreciate  that  the 
effect  of  this  is  that  the  local  association  of  ratepayers  or 
community  associations  now  doesn't  take  on  simply  the 
developer  in  this  community.  Fie  is  now  called  upon  to 
contest  his  interest  against  the  interest  of  multi-national 
companies.  I  think  it's  an  unfair  fight.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  fight  is  at  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
it  is  none-the-less,  in  my  opinion,  an  unfair  fight.  I  believe 
that  the  power  should  be  returned  to  the  municipalities  to 
give  to  the  local  representatives  the  power  to  look  after  or 
dictate  where  and  how  many  gasoline  outlets  will  be 
permitted  in  a  municipality. 

That  leads  to  a  second  point,  and  this  is  the  question 
of  land  use  and  planning  generally  in  the  Province.  It's 
connected;  I  think  again  that  it’s  an  unfair  battle,  when  the 
local  community,  through  its  resources,  is  called  upon  to 
express  its  viewpoint  as  to  how  land  should  be  used,  how 
its  environment  should  be  controlled,  how  its  community 
life  will  be  affected,  when  again  the  contest  is  before  a 
Board  and  where  it  seems  the  advantage  is  with  the  large 
company  or  with  financial  interests.  I  would  suggest,  and  I 
throw  this  to  the  lawyers  on  the  panel,  that  the  Planning 
Act,  which  is  the  Act  which  governs  this  —  a  piece  of 
legislation  of  this  Province  —  should  have  incorporated 
into  it  some  legal  protection,  for  example,  such  as  you 
have  in  the  Local  Improvement  Act,  that  gives  the  local 
people  a  say  ensconced  in  the  law.  For  example,  that  50 
per  cent  of  local  residents  affected  by  a  change  must 
approve  that  change,  otherwise,  it's  not  made.  That  would 
be  the  first  step,  the  first  hurdle  that  somebody  would  have 
to  get  over.  These  two  things  I  thought  were  connected  to 
communities  and  culture  in  a  sense,  because  that  seems  to 
be  what  I'm  interested  in  right  now.  I  throw  them  out  for 
discussion  and  consideration. 

ROY  . ,  (University  of  Manitoba):  Several  speakers 

this  afternoon,  talking  about  culture  and  economic  affairs 
and  so  on,  have  intimated  that  we  should  be  concerned 
about  a  very  strong  central  government.  I  think  Dr. 
McGibbon  indicated  that  we  should  be  most  concerned 
about  a  Canadian  culture  as  opposed  to,  say,  a  regional 
culture.  Yet  in  my  opinion,  I  think  that  culture  and  social 


questions  are  dealt  with  most  effectively  on  a  provincial, 
even  an  individual  basis,  rather  than  on  a  national  basis. 

There  are  other  issues  which  are  dealt  with  very 
well  on  a  national  basis  but  not,  I  think,  cultural  and 
social  questions.  I  think,  for  instance,  in  Manitoba  right 
now,  that  we  have,  in  the  past  few  years,  even  though  I 
do  not  support  the  NDP  Government,  effectively  countered 
some  of  the  pressures  that  we  have  been  talking  about 
here  today.  That  is,  we  countered  the  mythology  that  the 
insurance  industry  is  a  God.  We  have  effectively  changed 
the  age  of  responsibility,  which  in  Ontario  apparently  still 
is  considered  a  divine  ordinance  beginning  at  the  age  of 
21;  we  have  reduced  that  to  18.  We  have  caused  the 
United  States  no  end  of  trouble,  if  this  (was)  our  inten¬ 
tion,  by  lowering  our  drinking  age  to  18,  because  now  we 
have  all  kinds  of  young  Americans  coming  over  to  Mani¬ 
toba  to  drink  at  night  and  they’re  causing  the  border 
guards  a  lot  of  trouble.  We  find  the  fact  that  cultural 
change  is  possible  on  a  local  level  like  this,  where  it  often 
is  not  possible  on  a  national  level. 

I  think  that  the  success  of  the  NDP  Government  in 
Manitoba,  the  reason  why  it  came  into  power,  and  why 
it  also  has  come  into  power  in  Saskatchewan,  has  almost 
nothing  to  do  with  nationalism.  In  fact,  those  people  within 
the  party  who  are  strong  nationalists  have  almost  no 
influence  in  the  party.  It’s  precisely  because  these  govern¬ 
ments  now  represent,  I  think,  the  true  interests  of  local 
communities,  that  they  have  the  power  which  they  have. 
That  is,  we  have  a  Premier  who,  for  the  first  time,  speaks 
German,  a  person  who  supports  all  kinds  of  cultural 
activities,  which  can  only  be  supported  on  the  local  level, 
and  I  think  will  not  be  supported  by  national  bodies.  This 
isn’t  to  say  that  certain  groups  like  Manitoba  Theatre 
Centre  haven’t  received  a  great  deal  of  help  from  national 
bodies,  but  there  are  all  kinds  of  cultural  activities  in  these 
provinces.  I  suggest  that  the  same  thing  would  be  true  in 
Quebec,  that  they  would  never  thrive  if  they  depended  on 
some  kind  of  national  organization. 

I'd  like  to  make  one  more  point  and  that  is  that  I 
think,  in  other  issues  like  in  pollution  control,  creating  a 
better  environment  for  Canada  as  a  whole,  national  poli¬ 
cies  are  in  order.  I  think  we  should  be  very  happy  that 
regions  in  Canada  are  not  primarily  regionally-oriented. 
I’m  proud  to  be  a  Canadian  as  well  as  a  Manitoban.  I 
think  we  ought  to  focus  on  national  issues  in  that  area.  I 
was  very  disappointed  this  morning  with  Mr.  Bonner  in 
that  he  did  not  suggest  positive  ways  in  which  industries  in 
Canada  can  create  a  unique  industrial,  social  environment. 
I  think  he  was  asked  several  times  to  say  what  is  unique 
about  Canada.  I  think  as  an  industralist,  he  should  have 
told  us  a  few  more  things  that  industrialists  can  do  to  make 
Canada  unique. 

SENATOR  EORSEY;  May  I  just  say  in  reply  to  the  first 
part  of  your  statement  that  when  I  spoke  about  the 
necessity  of  a  strong  central  government,  I  said  specifically 
in  relation  to  economic  matters.  I  was  very  careful  not  to 
say  in  regard  to  cultural  matters. 

CHAIRMAN:  If  I  could  just  follow  that  point  up  for 
just  a  moment.  Is  this  not  one  of  our  real  problems?  That 
is,  we’re  not  going  to  solve  the  question  of  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  without  much  greater  central  control,  but  that 
now  is  proving  impossible  as  the  rejection  of  the  Victoria 
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Charter  showed,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  provinces  are 
asserting  the  early  precipitous  influence.  Is  there  any 
possibility  that  we  can  solve  the  two  problems?  Can  we 
meet  with  Quebec  once  and  still  get  economic  independ¬ 
ence?  Professor  Cook,  I  think  you’ve  probably  spent  a 
lot  of  time  thinking  on  this.  Would  you  like  to  make  a 
comment? 

DR.  COOK:  Well,  as  one  always  says  in  a  position  like 
this,  I’m  not  an  economist.  That’s  the  first  disclaimer.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  might  argue,  of  course,  that  the 
result  of  the  rejection  of  the  Victoria  Charter  leaves  the 
Government  with  all  the  power  it  had  before  and  is, 
therefore,  stronger.  But  to  come  back  to  Senator  Forsey’s 
point.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  really  a  constitutional 
problem.  Certainly  you  have  to  have  powers  to  deal  with 
these  questions,  but  it  is  essentially  a  question  of  wanting 
it  or  not.  And  if  the  Federal  Government  is  in  a  position 
where  it  wants  to  take  some  action,  as  Senator  Forsey 
suggested,  it  is  perhaps  in  that  position  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  foreign  investment  in  Canada.  It  is  always 
up  against  the  fact  that  while  some  areas  of  the  country 
would  appear  to  be  favourable  perhaps  towards  a  restric¬ 
tive  policy,  other  areas  of  the  country  are  less  so.  It’s  not, 
for  example,  a  matter  without  interest  that  one  of  the 
governments  of  Canada  that  seems  most  well-disposed  at 
the  moment  towards  foreign  investments  is  also  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  Canada  which  one  might  describe  as  a  fairly 
nationalistic  one;  that  is  to  say,  the  Government  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  really  quite  simple. 
If  people  feel  they  need  100,000  jobs  or  whatever  it  was 
that  the  Premier  offered  at  the  last  election — which  he 
can't  create  out  of  his  hat — he  may  not  even  be  able  to 
create  it  out  of  foreign  investment  for  that  matter.  So  here 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  federal  government  must,  inevitably 
react  under  various  kinds  of  pressure  which  sometimes 
add  up  to  a  rather  unsatisfactory  policy  from  the  point  of 
view  of  some  other  areas  of  the  country.  But  it  is  again, 
not  necessarily  a  constitutional  question — it  s  essentially 
a  question  of  what  you  want  to  do.  The  power  lies  in 
the  sovereignty  of  the  various  Parliaments  of  Canada  to 
be,  as  one  might  say,  fully  sovereign  and  change  all  of 
these  policies  if  it  makes  the  decision  to  do  so.  But  we 
mustn't  forget  as  Dr.  Forsey  indicated,  what  s  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  If  we  in  Ontario  are 
anxious  to  limit  foreign  investment  in  Canada,  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  also  be  anxious  to  distribute 
some  of  the  good  things  we  have  among  the  other  regions 
of  the  country  which  have  a  perfectly  legitimate  desire  to 
develop.  Well,  that's  not  an  answer  to  your  question  —  it's 
a  sermon — but  I  couldn  t  think  of  an  answer  to  your 
question. 

MR.  ROBERT  STEWART  (student):  Mr.  Gladstone, 
earlier  today  I  understood  that  you  said  that  true  art  is  an 
international  idea.  So  then,  does  it  follow  that  you  think 
we  cannot  have  a  Canadian  identity  at  all  in  art? 

MR.  GLADSTONE:  Well,  the  word  true  art,  although, 
I  didn’t  use  the  word  ‘true’  but  ‘international’  art,  negates 
the  possibility  of  us  falling  back  on  our  regionalism.  The 
argument  or  the  cry  from  the  sort  of  quasi-culturalist  I 
cuess,  is  that  we  have  to  make  money  available  and  divide 
it  up  like  a  pie  for  people  who  would  like  to  be  artists  or 


who  would  like  to  represent  the  country  as  Canadians.  It 
doesn’t  work  like  that  when  you  leave  home.  The  reason 
for  my  success,  as  a  practising  artist,  here  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Australia, 
amongst  other  places,  is  that  I  represent  a  kind  of  state¬ 
ment  which  is  not  particularly  regional  but  international. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  a  cultural  commitment  for  a 
community  is  that  to  represent  itself  more  clearly  to 
itself.  Thereby,  it  is  seen  more  clearly  by  outsiders,  and 
can  be  communicated  with.  So  true  art  ultimately  negates 
— using  your  word  true  art,  the  safety  of  regionalism  in 
which  we  can  sort  of  pat  each  other  on  the  back  and  say, 
“  Aren’t  we  swell?’’  It  just  doesn’t  work  like  that.  When  you 
leave  home,  you've  got  to  represent  a  direction  of  commit¬ 
ment  or  need;  you  have  to  represent  what  people  see  them¬ 
selves  as;  otherwise,  they  haven’t  time,  while  they’re 
earning  their  daily  bread,  to  support  you  with  their  hard- 
earned  dollars.  And  it  eventually  ends  up  being  an  argu¬ 
ment  between  people  who  have  finished  a  day’s  work  and 
say,  “1  don’t  want  art  to  be  like  that,  I  want  it  like  this 
and  I  will  pay  to  make  it  like  that.”  That's  regionalism  to 
me,  a  professional,  international  artist. 

But  when  I  go  to  governments  and  they  say  that  the 
work  must  be  international,  then  that’s  a  bigger  regional¬ 
ism.  It’s  the  kind  of  regionalism  that  a  man  like  Buck¬ 
minster  Fuller  describes  when  he  says  that  sovereignties 
will  go.  Borders  have  long  gone  in  art,  music,  politics  in 
the  terms  that  we’ve  discussed  today.  So  ‘true’  art  only 
means,  for  me,  an  ability  to  represent  a  greater  cultural 
drift  which  is  Western  Man  ultimately  looking  at  himself 
more  clearly,  and  thereby  being  seen  more  clearly  by 
people  outside  his  community. 

MR.  APPLEBAUM:  I’ll  try  to  be  very  brief.  Just  to  fol¬ 
low  up  on  that  question  and  the  answer,  I  think  there’s  a 
paradox  which  seems  to  be  apparent  which  isn’t  really  a 
paradox.  To  the  artist,  there  is  no  nationalism.  There  is 
no  painter  who  paints  Canada;  no  composer  composes 
Canada,  nor  France,  nor  Germany,  nor  whatever  it  might 
be.  There’s  an  international  world  in  which  he  lives  and 
all  of  the  forces  that  motivate  him  are  international  in  that 
sense.  Nevertheless,  it’s  very  important  for  us,  in  Canada 
or  in  Ontario,  to  have  such  international-type  expressions 
emanate  from  here.  What  remains  —  or  what  will  go  into 
the  world  as  Canada  — -  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Goldstone  hap¬ 
pens  to  come  from  here  and  not  from  Australia  or  from 
France  or  Germany.  Therefore,  Canada  has  a  place  in  the 
international  art  world,  and  the  art  market. 

Just  to  relate  this  back  to  something  that  the  Senator 
said  a  little  earlier  to  the  effect  that  when  the  government 
tries  to  promote  a  Canadian  culture,  the  people  resist  it. 
You  know  we  in  Canada,  in  Toronto  for  instance,  have  8 
or  9  channels  that  we  can  turn  to  and  the  CBC  is  kind  of 
low  down  on  the  list.  The  problem  is  not  that  we  want  to 
build  a  wall  against  the  importation  of  those  elements  into 
our  culture.  The  problem  is  that  what  we  want  has  been 
determined  for  us  and  not  by  ourselves,  but  by  this  massive 
importation  of  promotional  and  advertising  forces.  Our 
ideal  people  are  not  our  own  people  but  the  American 
people — the  movie  stars,  the  books,  the  magazines,  the 
writers.  Anybody  that  we  look  to  as  somebody  to  live  up 
to  and  representative  of  the  things  that  we  want  to  experi¬ 
ence  are  not  our  own.  The  problem  is,  therefore,  building 
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up  in  our  own  people  a  sense  of  respect,  and  interest,  and 
concern  for  what  our  own  people  can  do,  without  neces¬ 
sarily  trying  to  build  along  the  border  a  forty-mile  high 
wall,  because  the  wall  won't  keep  the  forces  out  anyway. 
Laser  beams  will  come  through.  So  somehow,  it's  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  building  up  a  counter-force  in  this  country  that  is 
representative  of  what  we  stand  for,  while  we  also  accept 
that  fact  that  other  elements  of  America  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  are  with  us,  and  should  be  with  us. 

MR.  KEN  GASSMAN  (Factory  Theatre  Lah):  I’d  like 
to  address  this  question  to  Mr.  Applebaum.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Governments  of  Canada,  Provincial  and  Federal, 
particularly  those  members  of  the  government  concerned 
with  culture,  what  justification  there  is  in  giving  vast  sums 
of  money,  of  theatre  subsidy,  to  large  bureaucratic  con¬ 
crete  institutions  whose  main  bill  of  fare  is  the  cream  of 
Broadway  or  the  London  stage.  If  what  Mr.  Applebaum 
has  just  said  is  true,  then  these  particular  plays  which  are 
proven  successes  can  be  mounted  by  smaller-scale 
individuals  for  profit  theatre  producers  under  our  capita¬ 
listic  system.  If  the  word  is  not  too  frightening,  1  would 
suggest  that  arts  organizations  learn  from  the  military. 
The  most  effective  warfare  today  is  guerilla  warfare,  and 
I  feel  that  what  is  needed  in  the  cultural  scene  are  more 
smaller  organizations — laboratories  that  can  operate  on  a 
guerilla  level  to  develop  and  nurture  tomorrow’s  artists  for 
a  price  far  more  reasonable  than  gets  eventually  squan¬ 
dered  by  large  bureaucracies  and  mammoth  buildings.  The 
present  system  of  subsidizing  American  theatre  in  the 
Canadian  subsidized  playhouses,  not  only,  I  feel,  starves 
many  of  the  potential  artists  of  our  country  but  through 
this  subsidy  of  either  museum  or  American  or  other  com¬ 
mercial,  already  thriving,  theatre,  the  government  perpetu¬ 
ates  the  psychological  attitude  of  Canadians  who  now 
prefer  art  simply  because  it  has  an  American  stamp.  They 
do  not  recognize  the  Canadian  works  as  a  general  rule, 
although  it  exists  here,  until  after  it  reaches  the  American 
audiences  or  stages. 

MR.  APPLEBAUM:  The  answer  is — yes.  I’m  with  you 
100  per  cent.  When  you  say  Canadian  theatre,  if  you 
mean  the  work  created  by  Canadian  playwrights,  and 
which  are  brought  to  the  Canadian  public  through  Cana¬ 
dian  acting  companies  and  so  on,  by  all  means.  I  think  the 


problem  is  that  we  tend  to  make  it  an  either/or  situation. 
Especially  at  this  point  in  our  history,  we’re  not  at  the 
point  to  make  that  clear-cut  distinction  so  it’s  a  question 
of  finding  room  for  both.  We  certainly  must  encourage 
the  new;  we  must  encourage  the  new  creative  forces  and 
somehow  make  available  to  our  public  also,  the  Mary, 
Marys  and  the  Fiddlers  on  the  Roofs  if  that’s  what  they 
want. 

MR.  GEORGE  PEEASANCE  (Countv  of  Norfolk): 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  George  Pleasance  of  the 
County  of  Norfolk.  I  am  here  as  a  representative  from  the 
Association  of  Ontario  Counties  and  Regions,  and  I  feel, 
as  I  looked  over  the  audience  at  coffee  time  and  throughout 
the  noon  meal,  that  the  large  majority  of  the  people  attend¬ 
ing  this  conference  represent  industry.  One  of  the  things 
that  has  been  happening  here  today  has  been  that  this 
business  of  American  ownership  and  Canadian  ownership 
has  been  bantered  back  and  forth.  I  think  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  people  here,  representing 
industry,  represent  industry  that  is  owned  better  than  50 
per  cent  by  the  United  States  or  by  United  States  money 
and  those  that  represent  better  than  50  per  cent  Canadian 
investment.  Is  it  possible  that  you  could  ask  that  question 
of  the  audience  and  have  these  people  participate  because 
they  haven’t  participated  up  to  the  present.  I’m  quite 
happy  to  see  these  students  participating  today.  I  think 
this  is  real  good. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  find  my  task  of  trying  to  wind  up  the 
session  and  to  summarize  rather  a  difficult  one.  We  had 
two  topics  which  are  related,  we  hope,  but  in  many  ways 
lead  to  almost  contradictory  results. 

I  suppose  that  ali  one  could  say  in  summary,  refer¬ 
ring  back  to  Senator  Forsey's  remarks  is  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  is  neutral.  A  constitution  is  merely  the  framework  and 
apparatus  for  running  the  State,  and  the  decisions  that  are 
going  to  be  made  by  the  various  governments  with  respect 
to  culture  and  economic  independence,  are  decisions  that 
will  affect  the  constitution.  They  can  determine  what  sort 
of  a  constitution  we’re  going  to  have,  but  certainly  it  is  not 
going  to  be  the  constitution  in  the  future  that  is  going  to 
solve  the  problems  that  we  don’t  ourselves.  So  again,  I’d 
like  to  thank  all  of  you  for  being  so  patient  and  on  your 
behalf,  thank  all  the  participants  for  their  time. 
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Session  IV  —  Economic  Nationalism  and  Canada’s  Future 

The  format  of  this  session,  held  on  the  morning  of  June  25,  called  for  two  principal 
speakers  adopting  divergent  views  on  the  topic  of  “Economic  Nationalism  and  Canada’s 
Future”.  The  speeches  were  followed  by  a  panel  discussion.  The  Chairman  of  the  session  was 
Mr.  W.  B.  Harris,  President,  Harris  and  Partners  Ltd.  The  first  speaker,  Mr.  William  Dodge, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Canadian  Labour  Congress,  suggested  that  labour  has  a  vital  interest  in 
the  topic.  The  implications  for  Canadian  industry  and  Canadian  labour  of  possible  alternative 
approaches  to  foreign  participation  in  the  economy  was  clearly  an  area  of  vital  concern  to 
both  groups.  Important  changes  in  the  structure  and  pattern  of  specialization  in  the  Canadian 
economy  would  come  about  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  country’s  attitude  towards  foreign 
investment  and  significant  adjustments  on  the  part  of  both  labour  and  management  may  be 
required.  Some  of  the  issues  involved  centre  on  an  identification  of  the  kinds  of  foreseeable 
change  in  corporate  planning  and  production;  their  impact  on  Canadian  labour;  and  the 
relationship  between  economic  nationalism  and  international  unionism.  Mr.  Dodge’s  paper, 
“Economic  Nationalism  and  Canadian  Industry”,  is  reproduced  on  the  pages  that  follow. 

The  second  principal  speaker,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gordon,  President,  Steel  Company  of  Canada, 
also  presented  a  paper.  The  theme  he  addressed  himself  to  was  that  of  identifying  alternative 
approaches  to  resource  development  including  the  development  of  human  and  natural 
resources.  The  desirability  of  incentives  for  natural  resource  development  or  for  the  domes¬ 
tic  processing  of  natural  resource  products  as  well  as  the  use  of  natural  resources  as  a 
bargaining  tool  in  securing  Canadian  access  to  foreign  markets  for  manufactured  products 
are  all  relevant  to  the  issues  at  hand.  Mr.  Gordon’s  paper,  “Future  Policies  for  Resource  Use” 
is  also  reproduced  in  the  following  pages.  A  panel  discussion,  with  questions  and  comments 
from  the  floor,  followed  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Dodge  and  Mr.  Gordon.  The  panelists  for  this 
session  were  Dr.  F.  E.  Cleyn,  William  Dodge,  J.  P.  Gordon,  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Hockin. 
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ECONOMIC  NATIONALISM  AND 
CANADIAN  INDUSTRY 

William  Dodge 

Secretary-Treasurer ,  Canadian  Labour  Congress. 


Mr.  Dodge  was  born  in  Verdun,  Quebec  in  1911 ,  and 
was  educated  at  Sir  George  Williams  University,  B.A. 
Several  times  a  candidate  in  federal  and  provincial  elections 
representing  the  C.C.F.,  he  has  served  on  the  National 
Council  and  National  Executive  of  the  C.C.F.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Canada  Manpower  and  Immigration  Council, 
Canadian  Economic  Policy  Committee,  British  North 
America  Committee,  and  the  Board  of  Governors,  McGill 
University. 

The  matters  we  are  discussing  at  this  Conference 
have  surely  been  subjected  to  more  microscopic  analysis  in 
the  past  few  years  than  the  virus  which  causes  the  common 
cold.  The  economic,  political,  and  even  military  effects  of 
foreign  investment  in  Canada  and  the  various  methods  of 
dealing  with  them  have  been  studied  from  every  conceiv¬ 
able  angle.  Speakers  at  this  Conference  are  making  their 
special  contribution.  I  have  no  doubt  I  too  can  add  a  little 
to  the  confusion  already  reigning  with  respect  to  this  issue. 

Well,  why  not?  Someone  has  said  that  a  society  only 
begins  to  discuss  its  problems  publicly  when  it  is  getting 
ready  to  solve  them.  Canadian  society  seems  willing  now 
to  seek  answers  to  questions  related  to  foreign  investment 
Is  it  necessary  to  promote  economic  growth?  The  creation 
of  jobs?  Is  it  equated  to  foreign  control?  Does  it  undermine 
our  political  sovereignty?  Will  it  have  beneficial  or  harmful 
long-term  consequences  for  Canada?  And,  if  harmful,  what 
can  be  done  to  reverse  the  trend  of  recent  years? 

I  have  been  asked  to  address  myself  to  economic 
rather  than  cultural  nationalism  and  to  the  implications  of 
economic  nationalism  for  Canadian  industry.  Let  me  start 
with  the  assertion  that  union  members  are  generally  prag¬ 
matic  about  issues  such  as  investment  and  control.  They 
deal  with  employers  as  they  find  them  and  their  normal 
experience  is  that  the  attitudes  of  employers  in  the  private 
sector  can  seldom  be  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  owner¬ 
ship.  There  is  no  evidence,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  indicate 
that  Canadian  businessmen  arc  more  benevolent  than 
foreigners,  or  that  Canadian  corporations  are  more  apt  to 
abide  by  the  laws  or  traditions  of  Canada’s  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  system  (whatever  that  may  mean)  than  multinational 
corporations. 

On  the  other  hand,  union  members  desire  a  better 
society.  They  want  full  employment,  security,  personal  and 
political  freedom  and  the  elimination  of  poverty.  These  are 
more  esoteric  concepts,  of  course,  but  if  workers  become 
convinced  that  the  growing  volume  of  foreign  investment 
in  our  economy  endangers  the  achievement  of  these  objec¬ 
tives  in  any  degree,  they  will  unhesitatingly  join  forces  with 
those  who,  for  purely  ideological  or  chauvinistic  reasons, 
campaign  against  the  steadily  increasing  rate  of  foreign 
control  over  Canadian  business. 


An  ugly  thought  intrudes  at  this  point.  It  is  possible 
that,  notwithstanding  our  professed  love  for  Canada  and  a 
Canadian  way  of  life,  Canadians  subconsciously  desire  to 
emulate  the  American  life-style  and  that  our  value  system 
is  fundamentally  no  different  from  theirs.  If  Canadianism 
is,  as  a  well-known  Canadian  economist  has  put  it,  no  more 
than  a  composite  of  provinciality  of  outlook,  a  sense  of 
inferiority  and  an  anti-Americanism  born  of  greed  and 
envy  of  our  neighbours,  then  all  this  discussion  of  foreign 
takeover  is  nonsense.  What  formal  political  independence 
may  ‘now  exist  will  soon  disappear  and  the  similarity  of 
cultural  and  economic  forces  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  will  gradually  lead  to  absolute  political  and 
economic  integration. 

It  is  a  thought  which,  as  Hamlet  says,  “puzzles  the  will, 
and  makes  us  rather  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to 
others  that  we  know  not  of”. 

However,  Canadians  have  always  refused  absolutely  to 
admit  any  such  possibility.  For  whatever  reasons,  we  have 
evidently  decided  we  are  a  political,  economic  and  cultural 
entity  separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  the  United  States 
and  that  we  desire  to  keep  it  that  way. 

I  would  like  to  return  now  to  the  questions  posed 
earlier.  They  are  not  easy  to  answer. 

As  far  back  as  the  days  of  Sir  John  A.  MacDonald, 
American  manufacturers  began  to  establish  branch  plants 
in  Canada  in  order  to  leap  over  the  Canadian  tariff  barrier 
which  was  the  keystone  of  Tory  nationalism  at  that  time. 
These  branch  plants  were  small  and  inefficient  and  paid 
meagre  wages,  but  once  established  in  Canada,  they  were 
assisted  by  the  tariff,  for  reasons  that  were  as  true  then 
as  they  are  today,  to  swallow  up  domestic  enterprises.  By 
1911,  when  the  Liberals  were  offering  their  “free  trade” 
proposals  to  the  Canadian  voter,  Canadian  workers  could 
be  easily  frightened  by  the  threat  that  a  reduction  in  tariffs 
would  result  in  the  disappearance  of  American  owned 
branch  plants  and  thousands  of  jobs  along  with  them. 

Paradoxically,  the  beginnings  of  foreign  ownership  of 
Canadian  industry  was  the  result  of  economic  nationalism. 
But  was  it  necessary  that  foreign  capital  be  welcomed  here 
in  order  to  create  jobs  in  the  first  place?  Perhaps  it  was  not. 
At  the  present  time,  the  trade  union  movement  of  the 
United  States  is  advocating  protectionism  and  has  included 
in  recent  policy  statements  the  accusation  that  American 
multinational  corporations  have  invested  abroad  to  obtain 
certain  economic  advantages  and  are  therefore  guilty  of 
“exporting  jobs”  from  the  United  States.  I  am  reasonably 
certain  that  if  American  corporations  had  not  found  profit¬ 
able  avenues  for  investment  in  countries  enjoying  a  com¬ 
parative  trade  advantage,  these  opportunities  would  have 
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nevertheless  been  exploited  to  a  considerable  degree  by 
domestically  generated  capital. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  American  business  has  been 
quicker  to  see  the  opportunities  and  to  grasp  them  and 
historically  has  had  capital  more  readily  available,  but  it 
is  unthinkable  that  substantial  geographical  shifts  of  pro¬ 
duction  would  not  have  taken  place  even  if  American 
money  had  stayed  at  home. 

It  can  no  longer  be  argued  that  countries  such  as 
Canada  are  incapable  of  internally  generating  very  con¬ 
siderable  amounts  of  capital.  As  Hon.  Eric  Kierans 
recently  pointed  out  in  a  speech  delivered  this  month  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Economics  Association  in  New¬ 
foundland: 

“Total  sources  of  funds  for  American  subsidiaries  in 
Canada  in  1968  amounted  to  $2,611  million  (US. 
Survey  of  Current  Business).  Funds  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $127  million  or  less  than  5%. 
Within  Canada  was  provided  $1,027  million  in  net 
income,  $864  million  in  depreciation  and  $539  mil¬ 
lion  from  Canadan  financial  institutions.  Legislation 
to  inhibit  further  inflows  would  be  useless.  Our  tax 
laws  are  such  that  increasing  ownership,  takeovers 
and  control  of  Canadian  firms  can  be  entirely  financed 
from  within  our  own  economy.” 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  on  June  1,  1971  that 
according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Canadian 
investments  in  the  United  States  total  $11,775,000,000 
(this  figure  is  considerably  higher  than  that  reported  by 
Canadian  statistical  sources,  but  even  they  report  Canadian 
investments  abroad  to  be  over  $8,000,000,000). 

When  the  amount  of  Canadian  investment  abroad  is 
set  beside  the  fact  that  much  of  American  investment  in 
Canada  was  domestically  generated  anyway  and  not  the 
result  of  direct  capital  inflows,  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a 
Canadian  economy  which  could,  in  a  capital  investment 
sense,  be  largely  self  sufficient. 

Of  course,  one  would  have  to  be  possessed  of  a  very 
vivid  imagination  to  accept  such  a  premise.  The  investment 
behaviour  of  businessmen  is  not  normally  based  upon 
patriotic  considerations,  as  we  saw  during  the  Quebec 
crisis.  Businessmen  have  not  been  rushing  to  create  jobs  in 
Quebec  as  a  high-risk  investment  in  Canadian  unity.  They 
make  their  decisions  on  the  basis  of  profitability  alone.  The 
fact  that  many  plant  locations  do  not  meet  that  criterion  is 
merely  evidence  that  the  supposed  infallibility  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  tycoon  is  largely  a  myth. 


Nevertheless,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Canada’s 
geography  and  resources  would  have,  regardless  of  foreign 
direct  investment,  resulted  in  very  considerable  generation 
of  employment  opportunities.  But  that  is  not  the  course 
development  took  and  it  is  now  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
any  frontal  attack  upon  foreign  investment  today  would 
inevitably  result  in  the  mass  destruction  of  job  opportu¬ 
nities.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  trade  unions  and  their 
members  boggle  at  the  doctrinaire  nationalism  of  the 
Watkins-Laxer  element  of  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

My  conclusion  is  therefore  that  a  continued  inflow  of 
capital  from  foreign  sources  is  not  essential  to  adequate  job 
creation  but  any  political  decision  resulting  in  a  flight  of 
such  capital  would  be  an  economic  disaster.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  plan  with  great  care  and  on  a  long-term  basis 
any  program  designed  to  restore  the  Canadian  economy  to 
domestic  control. 

Does  foreign  ownership  mean  foreign  control  of  the 
Canadian  economy?  The  answer  is  probably  yes,  if  we  per¬ 
mit  it.  If,  awed  by  corporate  power,  or  frightened  by  threats 
of  withdrawal,  or  bought  off  by  campaign  contributions, 
governments  allow  foreign  owned  business  to  dictate  eco¬ 
nomic  or  trade  policy,  then  of  course  the  fate  of  Canadians 
with  respect  to  employment,  pollution  of  our  air  and  water 
and  even  our  international  relations  will  be  decided  in  the 
head  offices  of  multinational  corporations,  wherever  they 
may  be. 

Economic  sovereignty  is  a  vital  element  in  the  general 
health  of  our  country,  in  my  view,  and  must  be  asserted 
regardless  of  the  consequences  to  investment.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  normal  economic  forces  would  assert  them¬ 
selves  and  production,  which  might  be  temporarily  inter¬ 
rupted,  would  be  resumed  on  the  basis  of  natural  advan¬ 
tages.  It  is  a  matter  for  us  to  decide  wisely,  while  cooly 
assessing  the  short  run  consequences  in  terms  of  loss  of 
jobs,  adjustment  to  changing  patterns  of  production  and 
capital  needs. 

Having  mentioned  this  matter  of  control,  I  think  some 
recently  expressed  views  on  this  subject  are  unfortunate. 
In  a  speech  at  the  University  of  Waterloo  a  few  weeks  ago, 
Mr.  Walter  Gordon  criticized  a  suggestion  by  former  Prime 
Minister  Lester  Pearson  that  an  international  agency  be 
established  to  govern  the  conduct  of  multinational  corpora¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Gordon  cited  two  instances  of  actions  which,  he 
claimed,  showed  the  Pearson  proposal  to  be  “wishful 
thinking”.  He  noted  that  Henry  Ford  had  threatened  to 
halt  investment  in  Britain  unless  30,000  Ford  employees 
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were  more  realistic  in  their  wage  demands.  The  second 
instance  was  an  alleged  statement  by  Leonard  Woodcock, 
head  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  to  the  effect  that 
unless  Canadian  auto  plant  wages  were  raised  to  parity 
with  those  paid  in  the  U.S.,  political  pressure  would  be 
brought  to  bear  in  Washington  to  discontinue  the  Cana- 
dian-American  Autopact. 

Mr.  Gordon  said  the  host  country,  in  such  cases 
should  “exert  whatever  control  it  thinks  desirable  and 
expedient  over  the  business  organizations  and  trade  unions 
within  its  borders”. 

I  think  this  is  another  example  of  muddled  thinking 
on  this  subject.  Without  passing  any  judgement  on  the 
methods  or  strategies  employed  by  either  Ford  or  Wood¬ 
cock,  how  could  the  British,  Canadian  or  any  other  govern¬ 
ment  exert  any  control  over  their  actions  in  these  situa¬ 
tions?  No  one  can  force  Ford  to  invest  in  Britain  if  he 
decides  otherwise  and  the  seizure  by  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  of  control  over  every  UAW  local  in  Canada  would 
not  give  them  any  power  to  stop  Woodcock  from  pressur¬ 
ing  his  own  government  on  the  autopact.  In  fact,  such  an 
action  would  probably  make  him  all  the  more  anxious  to 
see  the  pact  cancelled. 

That  does  not  mean  that  host  nations  are  powerless. 
They  can  act  in  many  ways  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  con¬ 
trol  to  foreign  hands.  They  can  use  taxes  and  other  legisla¬ 
tive  requirements  all  the  way  from  labour  laws  to  pollution 
control  to  insure  the  good  corporate  behaviour  of  both 
foreign  owned  and  domestic  companies. 

Another  aspect  of  economic  sovereignty  which  is 
often  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  ownership  is  not  a  vital 
ingredient  of  the  exercise  of  economic  power.  It  would  be 
quite  possible,  for  example,  for  a  strong  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  to  close  a  vital  market  or  engage  in  a  trade  war  with 
disastrous  consequences  to  an  unfriendly  neighbour  with¬ 
out  controlling  any  of  the  neighbour’s  resources  or  enter¬ 
prise.  Canada  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  United  States 
pressure  on  these  terms  and  there  are  recent  examples  of 
political  decisions  being  influenced  by  just  such  economic 
pressures. 

The  question  of  loss  of  political  sovereignty  is  also 
difficult  to  answer.  Who  really  holds  the  reins  of  political 
power  in  Canada?  If  the  answer  is  the  facile  one  of  pro¬ 
ponents  of  doctrinaire  socialism  that  all  political  power  has 
been  expropriated  by  the  capitalists,  then  certainly  a  high 
degree  of  foreign  direct  investment  in  Canadian  private 
enterprise  would  involve  a  transfer  of  political  power  into 


foreign  hands.  But  our  doctrinaire  socialists  claim  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Canadian  electorate  will  shortly  assume  con¬ 
trol  of  the  state  and  are  indeed  ready  to  “expropriate  the 
expropriators”,  which  is  surely  inconsistent  with  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  people  are  without  power. 

Another  aspect  of  political  sovereignty  is  the  matter 
of  extraterritoriality  —  the  extension  of  domestic  law  to  a 
branch  plant  in  another  country.  This  form  of  intervention 
in  a  host  country’s  business  is  particularly  galling  and  will 
usually  be  resisted  even  at  the  risk  of  economic  reprisals.  It 
is  not  quite  as  nefarious  a  practice  as  we  sometimes  feel, 
however.  If  a  Canadian  company  found  it  could  profitably 
evade  a  Canadian  restriction  on  its  activities  in  Canada  by 
building  a  branch  plant  elsewhere,  say  selling  arms  to  South 
Africa,  would  we  regard  it  as  an  interference  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  host  country  if  we  exerted  pressure 
on  the  parent  Canadian  company  not  to  do  so?  The  only 
ways  to  avoid  such  intervention  is  to  apply  our  own  laws 
firmly  or  to  refuse  to  accept  branch  plants  unless  they 
absolutely  comply  with  domestic  laws  or  policy  decisions. 

I  have  yet  to  state  a  conclusion  about  the  long  term 
effects  of  foreign  ownership  on  Canada.  This  is  probably 
largely  a  matter  of  opinion.  My  opinion  is  that  we  are  flirt¬ 
ing  with  several  dangers. 

One  is  that  foreign  capital  has  been  strongly  attracted 
to  resource  exploitation  in  Canada.  There  is  fast  develop¬ 
ing  an  awareness  that  the  resources  of  even  this  vast 
country  are  not  infinite.  They  must  be  used  with  restraint 
and  good  sense,  for  our  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  future 
generations.  Ontario’s  erstwhile  super-salesman,  Stanley 
Randall,  is  quoted  as  saying  on  one  occasion  “when  I  see  a 
resource,  I  say  sell  it”.  What  has  been  happening  is  that  our 
resources  have  almost  all  been  sold  to  investors  seeking 
only  a  quick  profit  with  little  or  no  thought  for  the  obvious 
fact  that  every  time  you  remove  a  barrel  of  oil  or  a  ton  of 
ore  from  the  ground,  you  are  one  step  closer  to  total 
depletion. 

I  think  we  should  also  be  concerned  about  the  long 
term  consequences  of  foreign  investment  for  our  balance  of 
payments  situation.  The  profit  payout  now  is  considerably 
greater  than  capital  inflows  and  every  dollar  of  new  invest¬ 
ment  carries  with  it  a  commitment  to  pay  a  return  in  the 
future.  There  must  arrive,  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  a 
day  when  the  payout  of  profits  on  foreign  investment  will 
place  a  very  considerable  strain  upon  our  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments,  forcing  acceptance  by  Canadians  of  a  lower  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  in  order  to  meet  our  obligations.  This  danger 
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has  already  been  close  as  the  United  States  has  attempted 
to  repatriate  foreign  funds  in  order  to  correct  her  own 
unfavourable  balance.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Canada 
sought  and  obtained  a  special  exemption  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  policy. 

If  foreign  ownership  is  a  problem  for  Canada,  we 
must  consider  the  possible  solutions.  1  am  among  those 
who  believe  it  is  a  problem  but  I  am  much  less  certain 
about  solutions,  particularly  solutions  which  will  not  result 
in  the  cure  being  worse  than  the  disease. 

First,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  quite  possible  for 
governments  to  exert  very  considerable  control  over  both 
domestic  and  foreign  firms  to  insure  good  corporate 
behaviour. 

Second,  Canada  should  resolutely  refuse  to  permit 
certain  types  of  business  to  fall  under  foreign  ownership. 
I  refer  to  banks,  the  press,  radio  and  television,  book  pub¬ 
lishing  (particularly  educational  text  book  publishing) 
transportation  and  communications. 

Third,  publicly  controlled  development  corporations 
at  both  federal  and  provincial  levels  should  be  established 
to  fill  the  gaps  in  Canadian  enterprise  now  being  exploited 
by  foreigners.  Ontario  can  have  her  own  development  cor¬ 
poration  to  promote  the  growth  of  secondary  industry, 
particularly  in  the  neglected  regions  of  the  Province.  Re¬ 
source  development  in  Ontario  should  follow  our  priorities, 
not  those  of  multinational  corporations  or  foreign  govern¬ 
ments. 

Fourth,  1  would  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  nation¬ 
alization  as  a  means  of  restoring  a  measure  of  domestic 
control  or  to  prevent  a  foreign  takeover  in  some  of  the 
areas  already  referred  to.  I  would  not  hesitate,  for  example, 
to  nationalize  the  CPR  or  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  to 
prevent  foreign  takeovers  of  these  vital  links  in  our  trans¬ 
portation  and  communications  systems.  T  do  not  believe  in 
socialization  for  its  own  sake,  nor  would  I  wish  to  see 
governments  saddled  with  the  responsibility  for  maintaining 
derelict  mines  or  other  resources,  but  it  is  a  respectable 
tool,  used  often  in  the  past  when  private  enterprise  has 
failed  in  its  responsibilities,  and  should  be  used  to  whatever 
extent  necessary  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  economic 
and  cultural  sovereignty  of  this  nation. 

1  have  not  yet  said  a  word  about  international  unions. 
Let  me  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  about  that  aspect  of 
foreign  influence. 


Because  the  economies,  cultures  and  industrial  struc¬ 
tures  of  Canada  and  the  U.S.  are  closely  linked  together  it 
would  be  surprising  if  their  labour  movements  did  not 
exhibit  considerable  similarities.  U.S.  based  union  organi¬ 
zations  entered  Canada  much  as  all  other  forms  of  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  have  done.  They  followed  U.S.  investment, 
runaway  industries,  a  labour  force  whose  mobility  was 
continental  in  scope  and  they  came  in  response  to  pleas  for 
help  from  Canadian  workers.  Union  members  in  Canada 
see  little  similarity  between  the  international  union  and  the 
international  company,  mainly  because  a  union  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  democratically  controlled  institution.  Most  decision 
making  is  decentralized  to  the  local  level  insofar  as  indus¬ 
trial  relations  are  concerned  and  to  the  national  level  with 
respect  to  broad  policy  matters.  Canadians,  subject  to 
Canadian  legislative  requirements,  may  leave  their  inter¬ 
national  unions  any  time  they  please  and  their  continued 
adherence  to  them  is  a  simple  matter  of  democratic  choice. 
The  relationship  is  a  mutually  beneficial  voluntary  associa¬ 
tion,  not  the  authoritarian  control  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  corporation. 

Yet  there  is  also  movement  in  the  trade  unions  to¬ 
wards  still  greater  autonomy  and  changes  are  being  effected 
with  considerable  rapidity.  It  is  not  that  they  are  not  largely 
autonomous  now;  it  is  that  they  wish  also  to  be  seen  to  be 
autonomous. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  am  a  Canadian,  I  am 
proud  of  Canada  and  there  is  no  place  I  would  rather  be.  I 
think  we  have  problems  arising  from  foreign  control  but 
I  do  not  believe  in  resorting  to  ideological  or  chauvinistic 
means  for  solving  them.  I  agree  with  a  brilliant  young 
Canadian  historian,  Desmond  Morton,  who  sums  the  situ¬ 
ation  up  in  these  words: 

“It  would  help  if  Canadian  nationalism  stopped  defin¬ 
ing  itself  in  terms  of  negatives  and  in  dogmas.  Inde¬ 
pendence  must  mean  liberation.  One  reason  for  the 
rising  Canadian  concern  about  our  steady  Americani¬ 
zation  was  our  closeness  to  the  crises  —  Vietnam, 
racial  conflict,  pollution,  urban  chaos  —  which  have 
afflicted  our  neighbours  for  the  past  ten  years.  For 
generations,  Canadians  have  seen  the  American  way 
of  life  as  a  highway  to  Utopia;  suddenly  it  seemed  to 
be  a  collision  course  with  disaster.  Sour  criticism  is  a 
stupid  diversion.  We  are  part  of  the  North  American 
problem.  Our  independence  allows  us  to  be  a  part  of 
the  solution”. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  preparing  my  remarks  for  this  panel  discussion  I 
couldn’t  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  quickening  tempo  of 
the  debate  on  economic  nationalism  in  Canada.  The 
melody  of  this  chorus  of  concerned  Canadians  contains  a 
familiar  rhythm  but  at  times  the  debate  has  taken  on  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  rock  music  festival.  On  these 
occasions,  the  volume  of  some  of  the  more  full-throated 
members  of  the  chorus  has  demanded  the  attention  of 
all  of  us. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  about 
Canada’s  future  policies  for  resource  use.  With  this  in 
mind,  I  propose  to  deal  primarily  with  policies  directed 
towards  the  management  of  Canada’s  human  and  natural 
resources.  I  am,  however,  acutely  aware  that  one  of  the 
most  important  requirements  for  the  development  qf  an 
effective  resources  policy  is  the  need  for  careful  consider- 
tion  of  the  relationships  between  capital,  technology, 
human  and  natural  resources. 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

We  Canadians  typically  view  our  human  resources 
as  an  asset  or  liability,  depending  upon  the  unemployment 
conditions  of  the  moment.  In  the  mid-fifties  when  specu¬ 
lation  was  mounting  that  Canada’s  natural  resources  would 
propel  us  to  a  position  of  worldwide  influence,  we  were 
preoccupied  with  our  shortage  of  skilled  workers  and  our 
policies  were  directed  towards  filling  this  gap.  By  the  early 
Sixties,  some  of  the  spirit  had  been  lost  from  this  drive 
towards  pre-eminence  and  our  enthusiastic  endorsement  of 
the  merits  of  labour  force  growth  was  tempered  by  higher 
levels  of  domestic  unemployment. 

Today,  in  another  period  of  high  unemployment, 
Canadians  have  again  adopted  a  more  sober  view  of  their 
future  and  this  has  manifested  itself  in  introspective  studies 
of  the  nature  of  our  cultural,  economic  and  political  insti¬ 
tutions.  I  think  it  is  pertinent  to  remember  that  while  self- 
analysis  can  be  a  constructive  method  of  problem-solving, 
it  can  also  lead  to  a  loss  of  perspective.  Canada  is  not 
alone  in  the  difficulties  it  faces  in  providing  employment 


for  its  young  people  although  it  is  true  that  our  labour 
force  is  growing  at  a  rate  greater  than  that  in  most  of  the 
other  Western  industrially  advanced  nations.  Nevertheless, 
every  country  has  difficulty  tailoring  the  output  of  its  edu¬ 
cational  system  to  the  immediate  and  future  needs  of  its 
economy. 

I  wouid  like  to  discuss  briefly  two  aspects  of  this 
problem  as  it  relates  to  the  Canadian  policies  regarding 
human  resources.  First,  the  mix  of  skills  which  we  will 
have  available  during  much  of  this  decade  has,  to  a  large 
extent,  already  been  established.  This  is  because  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  our  educators  is  hampered  by  the  long  lags  be¬ 
tween  the  identification  of  a  sustainable  demand  for  new 
skills,  the  reworking  of  our  educational  system  to  provide 
these  skills  and  the  training  of  persons  to  fill  the  demand. 

I  believe  that  retraining  programs,  particularly  those  offered 
by  industry  to  upgrade  their  employees,  and  continuing 
education  must  receive  the  full  suport  of  all  sectors  of  our 
economy  if  we  are  to  ensure  that  our  labour  force  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  our  society  in  the  Seventies.  Secondly, 
it  is  essential  that  our  economy  expand  at  a  rate  that  will 
ensure  that  sufficiently  challenging  new  jobs  are  offered  to 
employ  Canada’s  expanding  working  population.  We  have 
just  now  reached  the  point  where  we  should  be  able  to 
benefit  from  the  vast  expansion  of  our  educational  system 
in  the  Sixties.  It  would  be  un  unforgiveablc  waste  if  Can¬ 
ada’s  job  opportunities  failed  to  expand  swiftly  enough, 
and  in  the  areas  where  they  are  needed,  to  fully  realize  the 
potential  for  a  better  society  which  our  investment  in  edu¬ 
cation  has  made  possible.  Policies  designed  to  utilize 
Canada’s  human  resources  must  approach  the  problem 
from  two  directions.  On  the  one  hand,  they  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  reduce  the  time  lags  which  exist  between  the 
identification  of  new  demands  and  the  supply  of  persons 
trained  to  fill  these  requirements.  But  equally  important, 
efficient  utilization  of  our  human  resources  requires  policies 
committed  to  high  employment  and  stable  economic  growth. 
An  environment  which  encourages  new  job  formation  is 
crucial,  not  only  if  we  are  to  employ  our  new  graduates  but 
if  we  are  to  take  effective  action  to  eradicate  the  poverty 
pockets  which  already  exist  in  Canada. 

In  my  judgement,  we  must  keep  this  concern  for 
increasing  employment  opportunities  uppermost  in  our 
minds  as  we  discuss  resource  policies  in  the  context  of 
economic  nationalism.  Nothing  could  be  more  damaging 
to  our  efforts  to  foster  Canada’s  unity  and  independence 
than  a  failure  of  these  policies  to  accommodate  the  partic¬ 
ular  economic  circumstances  of  each  of  the  provinces. 

ALTERNATIVE  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  three 
resource-use  proposals,  each  of  which  is  directed  towards 
solving  the  fundamental  resources  dilemma  confronting 
Canada  —  how  to  expand  our  employment  opportunities 
sufficiently  to  utilize  our  rapidly  growing  labour  force  but 
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at  the  same  time  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  Canadian 
control  over  the  resources  sector  of  the  economy.  These 
proposals  are:  first,  implementation  of  measures  which 
would  shift  incentives  from  the  primary  industries  to  the 
more  labour  intensive  sectors  of  our  economy;  secondly, 
legislation  designed  to  increase  the  degree  of  processing  of 
natural  resources  in  Canada;  and  thirdly,  the  threat  to 
withhold  our  natural  resource  exports  in  order  to  gain 
access  to  larger  markets  for  our  manufactured  products. 

The  common  thread  runnning  through  each  of  these 
proposals  is  the  concern  shared  by  the  majority  of  Cana¬ 
dians,  and  certainly  by  myself,  with  the  need  to  ensure 
high  levels  of  employment  and  rising  incomes  for  all  of  our 
citizens. 

(  1  )  Turning  first  to  the  policy  which  would  shift  incen¬ 
tives  away  from  the  resource  industries,  I  think  it  will 
be  apparent  to  most  of  us  here  that  this  general 
approach  to  resource-use  surface  in  the  Carter  Com¬ 
mission  Report,  again  in  the  White  Paper  on  Tax 
Reform  and,  most  recently,  in  public  statements  made 
by  the  former  Federal  Minister  of  Communications, 
Mr.  Eric  Kierans.  The  stated  major  advantages  of  the 
removal  of  the  existing  tax  incentives  from  these 
industries  arc  a  faster  rate  of  employment  growth  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  a  greater  measure  of 
equity  in  the  tax  system,  and  a  reduction  in  foreign 
control  of  our  natural  resource  industries.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  this  brief  statement  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
purported  advantages  of  the  policy  but  1  would  like 
to  make  several  comments  which,  1  hope,  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  debate. 

a)  To  begin  with,  I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  such 
a  policy  with  the  provincial  and  federal  efforts  to 
reduce  regional  economic  disparities  in  Canada. 
Programs  to  reduce  these  disparities  rely  heavily 
upon  the  development  of  resource  industries  to 
provide  spurs  for  commercial  development.  If  the 
incentives  for  resource  development  arc  reduced, 
Canadians  in  high  cost,  remote  regions  of  Can¬ 
ada  will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  secure 
opportunities  for  employment  and  higher  incomes. 

b)  Secondly,  there  are  strong  grounds  upon  which  to 
question  both  the  attractiveness  of  the  investment 
and  the  ability  of  Canadian  industry  to  success¬ 
fully  finance,  by  itself,  the  optimum  scale  of 
resource  developments  —  particularly  in  the  event 
that  the  incentives  were  removed.  Direct  govern¬ 
ment  participation  might  make  greater  Canadian 
ownership  possible.  However,  a  convincing  case 
has  not  been  made  that  replacement  of  govern¬ 
ment  incentives  and  foreign  capital  in  the  resource 
industries  by  direct  government  investment  would 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  Canadian  taxpayer  of  pro¬ 
viding  new  job  opportunities  in  remote  regions. 


c)  Thirdly,  and  related  to  the  previous  two  points,  a 
transfer  of  incentives  to  the  secondary  and  ter¬ 
tiary  industries  seems  to  imply  that  Canada  has 
passed  the  stage  where  it  needs  to  rely  on  “growth 
points”  such  as  natural  resources  for  its  economic 
development,  and  can  now  turn  its  attention  to 
balanced  growth.  I  would  question  this  conclusion. 
A  rough  balance  between  the  three  sectors  is 
critical  to  economic  growth  but  1  think  we  must 
be  wary  of  confusing  characteristics  with  causes. 
That  is,  while  sophisticated  manufacturing  and 
service  industries  tend  to  accompany  high  levels 
of  economic  development,  is  it  not  a  fallacy  to 
assume  that  they  necessarily  cause  the  develop¬ 
ment  to  occur? 

d)  Finally,  in  examining  a  policy  which  would  re¬ 
move  incentives  from  our  resource  industries,  I 
think  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  natural  resources, 
like  manufactured  products,  tend  to  become  obso¬ 
lete.  Some  of  our  metals  have  already  lost  the 
lustre  they  held  in  the  markets  of  the  immediate 
postwar  period.  Once  we  have  established  what 
Canada’s  own  resource  needs  are  likely  to  be, 
should  we  not  take  the  opportunity  to  market  our 
surplus  resources  while  they  still  have  attractive 
markets?  In  my  judgement,  this  would  be  a  more 
realistic  position  for  Canada  than  a  Maginot  Line, 
defensive  attitude  designed  to  protect  our  surplus 
resources  until  we  choose  to  offer  them  on  world 
markets. 

(2)  I  will  turn  now  to  another  suggestion  which  has  been 
made  to  increase  the  benefits  Canadians  receive  from 
their  natural  resources  —  the  proposal  to  introduce 
legislation  requiring  a  higher  stage  of  raw  materials 
processing  in  Canada.  I  think  we  would  all  agree  with 
the  general  proposition  that  Canadian  policies  for 
natural  resources  should  be  aimed  at  the  development 
of  these  resources  in  the  best  long-term  interests  of  the 
majority  of  Canadians.  Certainly  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able  to  encourage  further  processing  of  minerals  in 
Canada  and  incentives  are  being  provided  for  this 
purpose.  These  incentives  have  already  led  Canadian 
steel  producers  to  invest  heavily  in  ore  mining  ventures 
in  Canada  and  have  brought  about  a  situation  where 
large  tonnages  of  Canadian  iron  ore  are  being  processed 
into  finished  steel  products  to  be  sold  in  both  domestic 
and  export  markets.  In  the  Ontario  Budget  speech  of 
the  Honourable  Darcy  McKeough  in  April  of  this 
year,  the  policy  statement  on  mining  taxation  included 
an  affirmation  that  Ontario  intends  a  mining  tax  policy 
which  aims  to  increase  mineral  processing  in  Canada. 

I  welcome  this  policy  and  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted 
by  the  other  provinces. 
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With  respect  to  processing  legislation  itself,  there 
are  two  points  that  I  would  like  to  underline: 

a)  First,  this  type  of  legislation  will  be  effective  in 
increasing  employment  only  to  the  extent  that 
Canadian  resources  remain  competitive  in  inter¬ 
national  markets.  Owners  of  capital  will  invest 
where  the  expected  rate  of  return,  taking  due 
account  of  risk,  is  greatest.  Consequently,  we  must 
ensure  that  the  return  on  investment  resulting  from 
Canadian  processing  facilities  is  no  less  than  that 
offered  by  the  most  attractive  alternative.  Accord¬ 
ingly;  I  question  the  usefulness  of  processing 
legislation  unless  it  is  copied  by  other  resource 
exporting  nations  or  accompanied  by  processing 
incentives. 

b)  Secondly,  unless  the  processing  legislation  and 
incentives  are  co-ordinated  among  the  provinces, 
we  may  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  where  the 
poorer  provinces,  unable  to  offer  as  generous 
incentives  as  some  of  the  others,  abandon  process¬ 
ing  legislation  and  the  wealthier  provinces  attempt 
to  counter  with  more  attractive  incentives.  In  that 
event,  the  substantial  economic  gains  from  foreign 
investment  in  the  resource  industries  of  the  wealth¬ 
ier  provinces  would  tend  to  be  returned,  in  some 
part,  to  the  foreign  investor  while  no  additional 
employment  opportunities  would  appear  in  the 
poorer  regions. 

(3)  A  third  avenue  which  has  been  suggested  as  a  route 
towards  increasing  the  benefits  of  foreign  investment 
in  resource  industries  is  the  view  that  Canada  should 
use  the  leverage  of  its  raw  material  exports  to  gain 
access  to  larger  markets  for  our  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts.  If  we  are  willing  to  extend  this  proposal  to  a 
large  number  of  nations,  such  as  the  United  States, 
Japan,  the  European  Common  Market  and,  perhaps, 
the  Soviet  Union  or  China,  the  proposal  may  have 
merit.  Of  course  it  should  be  conditional  upon  our 
ability  to  compete  successfully  in  their  markets.  But 
1  would  be  concerned  if  this  type  of  policy  failed  to 
seize  the  opportunities  to  diversify  our  export  markets 
and  resulted  overwhelmingly  in  a  partnership  with 
any  single  nation.  No  nation  can  afford  to  rely  heavily 
upon  a  foreign  source  for  any  of  its  strategic  natural 
resources  unless  that  source  is  irrevocably  committed 
to  its  supplier.  Consequently,  until  our  knowledge 
concerning  Canada’s  prospective  mineral,  water  and 
energy  requirements  is  properly  documented,  I  think 
it  would  be  premature  to  commit  a  significant  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  natural  resources  in  exchange  for  special 
access  to  any  foreign  market.  Production  rationali¬ 
zation  agreements  such  as  the  Automotive  Trade  Pact 


with  the  United  States  are  mere  acceptable,  although 
we  must  remember  that  this  agreement  also  exposes 
considerable  Canadian  human  and  capital  resources 
to  the  vagaries  of  the  American  market. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  relinquishing  the  floor  to  the 
panel  for  discussion  on  these  and  other  aspects  of  economic 
nationalism,  1  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  with 
some  suggestions  on  what  1  believe  are  several  important 
requirements  for  a  Canadian  resources  policy. 

( 1 )  First  and  foremost,  the  policy  must  be  people-oriented. 
This  principle  seems  obvious  but  preoccupation  with 
physical  resources  can  lead  policy  astray  and  cause  it 
to  be  less  effective  in  utilizing  our  human  resources 
than  it  might  otherwise  be. 

(2)  Secondly,  our  resources  policy  must  be  a  positive  one 
that  offers  a  climate  conducive  to  efficient  resource 
use.  We  Canadians  are  not  so  rich  that  we  can  afford 
to  underutilize  our  natural  resources  by  establishing 
restrictions  on  capital  imports.  In  this  connection,  1 
should  point  out  that  restrictions  can  be  placed  on 
every  factor  of  production,  not  just  capital.  Will  we 
be  able  to  justify  controls  on  capital  inflows,  which 
may  increase  unemployment,  but  at  the  same  time 
continue  to  permit  relatively  free  immigration? 

(3)  Thirdly,  the  national  return  which  Canada  receives 
from  the  development  of  its  natural  resources  must  be 
sufficient  to  repay  the  cost  of  installing  the  social 
infrastructure  needed  to  support  the  extraction  and 
processing  of  the  resource.  This  return  should  also  be 
sufficient  to  repay  the  cost  of  resettling  employees 
after  the  resource  is  depleted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  experience  as  a  nation  has 
confirmed  that  natural  resources  can  be  effectively 
utilized  as  “growth  points”  leading  to  vigorous  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  not  only  in  many  of  our  poorer 
regions  but  in  the  supplying  centers  of  central  Canada. 
Because  of  this  characteristic,  the  policies  which  Can¬ 
ada  has  followed  to  stimulate  the  development  of  its 
natural  resources  have  made  an  important,  positive 
contribution  to  Canada’s  national  unity.  We  have  the 
means  to  ensure,  and  the  right  to  expect,  that  foreign 
investors  should  be  sympathetic  to  Canada’s  legiti¬ 
mate  national  aspirations,  concerns  and  interests.  But 
in  our  concern  over  foreign  ownership  of  our  re¬ 
sources,  let  us  be  sure  that  the  policies  designed  to 
increase  Canadian  control  of  our  economy  provide 
constructive  employment  opportunities  in  all  of  the 
provinces.  In  so  doing,  we  will  make  an  active  contri¬ 
bution  towards  strengthening  our  national  determi¬ 
nation  to  preserve  Canada’s  independence. 
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CHAIRMAN:  We  will  continue  on  with  this  session.  We 
have  two  members  of  the  panel  who  are  going  to  talk 
briefly;  first.  Dr.  Tom  Hockin,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  at  York  University. 

DR.  HOCKIN:  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
say,  first  of  all,  that  1  do  feel  fairly  comfortable  here  this 
morning  because  I  think  most  of  the  people  in  this  room  fit 
into  one  category  of  thought  on  the  question  of  economic 
nationalism,  probably  best  described  by  the  late  Robert 
Benchley  who  once  said  that  he  divided  the  world  into  two 
kinds  of  people.  He  said  there  are  those  people  who  divided 
the  world  into  two  kinds  of  people  and  those  who  did  not. 
And  I  think  most  people  here  on  the  question  of  economic 
nationalism  are  still  honestly  trying  to  probe  for  the  right 
answer  and  for  an  outlook  which  is  not,  at  this  stage  at 
least,  closed-minded. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  responding  to  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don  and  Mr.  Dodge  that  a  couple  of  preliminary  com¬ 
ments  might  help  our  discussion  and  perhaps  provoke  some 
questions  from  you.  First,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  especially 
after  listening  to  Mr.  Gordon,  that  he  addressed  himself  to 
national  resource  industries  and  the  particular  problems 
with  some  of  the  Kierans’  proposals  for  the  natural  resource 
industry.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  was  speaking  about  one  of 
the  economies  in  Canada.  Canada  is  a  quilt  of  three  econo¬ 
mies:  one  is  very  underdeveloped;  another  is  developed 
uni-dimensionally  based  upon  natural  resources  with  tre¬ 
mendous  need  for  diversification  of  industry  beyond  the 
resource  industries;  the  third  kind  is  almost  post-industrial 
in  its  complexity  and  its  diversification,  Toronto  and 
Montreal  perhaps  being  prime  examples. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  the  debate  on  economic 
nationalism  in  Canada  is  that  people  who  operate  out  of 
their  experience  and  knowledge  of  one  of  these  economies 
try  to  apply  their  prescriptions  across  the  other  two  and 
they  don’t  really  work.  Both  advocates  of  the  open  econ¬ 
omy  and  people  who  are  economic  nationalists  often  take 
a  look  at  one  of  these  sectors  and  apply  their  prescription 
across  all  three. 

I  think  really  what  might  be  helpful  today  is  to  deseg¬ 
regate  this  issue  into  regions  and  into  provinces.  When  this 
is  done,  Ontario  has  a  special  responsibility,  in  many  ways 
more  compelling  and  even  more  manageable  than  that  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  develop  workable  proposals  for 


more  control  and  development  of  our  economy  by  Cana¬ 
dians. 

And  I  am  saying  this  because  if  Canada  is  divided 
into  these  three  economies,  Ontario  has  the  luxury  of 
choice  in  this  issue,  the  luxury  of  option  that  perhaps  some 
of  the  other  provinces  don’t  have  now. 

For  example,  most  provinces  have  a  large  part  of  their 
population  exposed  to  only  two  television  networks  in 
Canada  and  both  of  these  networks  are  Canadian.  Most  of 
Ontario’s  population,  however,  is  inundated  by  American 
radio  and  T.V.  This  means,  therefore,  that  Ontario  has  an 
extra  obligation  to  encourage  opportunity  for  and  the 
visibility  of  Canadian  culture  in  Ontario,  perhaps  greater 
than  other  provinces  do  in  their  borders.  Its  obligation,  in 
fact,  is  probably  even  greater  than  the  Federal  government. 

Now,  this  general  obligation  of  Ontario  to  be  more 
concerned  about  Canadian  independence  is  also  compelling 
for  various  dimensions  of  economic  life.  The  one  that  1 
would  just  like  briefly  to  address  myself  to  before  moving 
on,  and  it  is  sort  of  moving  into  a  different  area  of  the 
economy  than  that  discussed  by  Mr.  Gordon  but  touching 
upon  that  discussed  by  Mr.  Dodge,  is  the  whole  area  of 
manufacturing  and  secondary  manufacturing  in  Ontario.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  four  steps  which  I  think  the 
Province  of  Ontario  must  immediately  take  to  meet  its 
special  responsibility  in  the  manufacturing  sector. 

First  of  all,  all  economists  seem  to  agree  that  we  must, 
without  delay,  begin  to  know  the  extent  to  which  foreign- 
parent  corporations  are  overburdening  their  Canadian 
subsidiaries  with  exorbitant  costs,  through  for  example, 
excessive  management  fees,  overpricing  of  component 
parts  that  they  send  to  their  subsidiary,  or  limiting  the 
export  franchises  of  their  subsidiary. 

Professor  Safarian  says  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  is 
happening  here  but  he  and  all  economists  call  for  further 
research  and  say  that  wc  must  begin  to  get  data  on  this. 
Ontario  should  start  to  collect  this  data.  I  think  Ontario 
could.  Then,  if  they  force  DBS  into  doing  it,  fine.  It  is  not 
hard  to  get  and  Ontario  could  demand  this  data  of  its 
manufacturing  enterprises. 

Secondly,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  studies  of  Canadian 
manufacturing  also  indicate  that  Canada’s  past  tariff  and 
industrial  policies  have  been  disastrous  in  one  main  sense 
at  least.  And  here  you  can  get  pretty  general  agreement 
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across  all  spectrums.  Such  policies  do  not  encourage  what 
is  really  needed  for  the  next  round  of  industrial  development 
in  this  country,  that  is,  they  don’t  encourage  specialization 
of  production  or  differentiation  of  product  from  the  parent. 

These  two  activities  in  manufacturing  must  be  pursued  if 
Canada  is  going  to  have  a  strong  independent  foothold  in 
the  world  economy.  Within  its  own  province  Ontario’s  devel¬ 
opment  councils  should  concentrate  on  reversing  these  two 
tendencies  of  industrial  development.  To  do  this,  Ontario  is 
almost  in  a  Japanese  or  Swedish  position  in  that  here  we 
have  the  concentration  of  the  Canadian  entrepreneurs  —  a 
tremendous  concentration  of  them.  The  Waffle  group  says 
that  the  Canadian  entrepreneurs  are  bankrupt  intellectually, 
but  is  that  really  true?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Ontario  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  bring  together  not  only  these  entrepreneurs 
but  labour,  consumer  groups,  and  people  who  are  familiar 
with  Canadian  trade  to  start  to  identify,  through  various 
working  groups,  areas  where  product  differentiation  is  pos¬ 
sible  and  where  specialization  of  products  can  be  pursued. 
As  soon  as  you  say  that,  you  immediately  have  to  be  frank 
and  you  say  “Well,  the  American  subsidiaries  and  the  foreign 
subsidiaries  are  not  going  to  be  very  much  interested  in  that 
kind  of  activity.  They  want  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  back 
home.”  If  that  is  true,  the  Ontario  Government  should  still 
move  and  bring  in  the  Canadian-owned  companies  in  order 
to  participate  in  this  kind  of  look  at  our  economy  and  identi¬ 
fication  of  markets. 

These  three  things  at  a  minimum  are  needed  in  order 
to  start  to  repatriate  the  Canadian  economy,  especially  in 
Ontario  in  the  manufacturing  sector.  But  it  is  also  needed 
in  order  to  make  clear  to  all  Canadians  that,  in  fact,  we  do 
have  the  creativity  in  this  country;  that  we  do  have  the 
capacity  for  innovation  which  is  separate  from  the  United 
States  and  that  we  do  not  have  to  be  a  miniature  replica,  a 
sort  of  a  spare  parts  depot  or  an  assembly  distribution  of 
what  is  done  in  the  United  States.  Without  government 
action  of  the  sort  that  I  have  mentioned,  the  governments 
will  have  even  more  difficult  problems  in  the  future  with 
growing  unemployment.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  American 
subsidiaries  are  not  prepared  to  start  to  change  some  of 
their  activities,  especially  the  ones  1  have  mentioned,  they 
are  admitting  that,  in  fact,  Canada  is  just  an  appendage  of 
the  American  empire.  If  Canadian  businessmen  do  not  take 
an  interest  in  pursuing  efforts  to  specialize  Canadian  indus¬ 
try,  they  will  be  more  or  less  admitting  that  there  is  little 
we  can  do  to  differentiate  ourselves  in  the  world  market. 

I  think  what  we  do  in  the  manufacturing  sector  is 
absolutely  important  so  that  we  do  not  depend  upon  export 
of  our  resource  industries  entirely  for  our  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  and  so  that  we  can  start  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  resource  industries  which  is  that  they  are  becoming  less 
and  less  labour  intensive.  Therefore  we  have  to  move 
strongly  into  the  manufacturing  sector. 

Now  I  don’t  think  that  we  can  conclude  that  the 
Ontario  Government  and  Canadian  entrepreneurs  in  On¬ 
tario  don't  care  about  this  issue  but  1  must  say  that  there 
should  be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  we  must  meet  this 
challenge. 

CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you  Dr.  Hockin.  Very  interesting 
comments.  Your  emphasis  on  Ontario  I  think,  leads  into 
Dr.  Cleyn.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  Dr.  Cleyn  from  the 


Province  of  Quebec.  I  think  it  may  be  rather  interesting  to 
see  what  his  view  is. 

DR.  CLEYN:  Thank  you  very  much.  1  guess,  being  the 
only  one  outside  of  Ontario  on  this  panel,  that  it  is  fairly 
natural  for  me  to  take  a  little  different  view  from  those 
views  that  have  been  expressed.  1  would  like  to  do  it  by 
putting  to  you  a  variety  of  propositions. 

I  think  it  is  very  fortunate  that  Dr.  Hockin  talked 
along  the  lines  he  did  because  it  sort  of  leads  into  what  1 
would  like  to  say.  I  think  he  said,  although  he  didn’t  say  it 
in  these  terms,  that  nationalism  really  is  a  luxury,  a  luxury, 
to  some  extent,  for  the  rich.  And  he  said  Ontario  is  the 
only  province  that  has  these  choices  because  it  is  rich.  I 
think  this  is  quite  true.  And  1  think  that  really,  the  issue  of 
Canadian  nationalism  is  very  much  tied  to  the  other  and 
maybe  more  important  Canadian  issue  and  that  is  the  issue 
of  regional  disparity. 

1  don’t  think  there  is  any  doubt  that,  if  you  take  a 
look  at  a  province  or  a  region  of  Canada  that  has  a  rate  of 
10  per  cent  unemployment,  it  would  take  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  view  when  it  examined  the  possibility  of  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  than  another  region  of  Canada  where  unemployment 
was  at  tolerable  levels.  1  think  1  would  almost  say,  and  I 
don’t  think  1  would  be  terribly  wrong  in  this,  the  views  of 
the  central  government  and  the  views  of  the  regional  gov¬ 
ernment  or  the  provincial  government  could  well,  in  many 
cases,  be  on  a  collision  course.  Because  the  first  and  fore¬ 
most  resource  that  we  have,  and  Mr.  Gordon  said  it  very 
well,  is  the  Canadian  people.  That  means  employed  Cana¬ 
dian  people.  Therefore  decisions  favouring  that  priority 
(full  employment)  will  be  overwhelming  in  most  regions 
where  these  people  or  these  resources  are  not  utilized. 

The  second  proposition  1  would  like  to  make  is  also 
on  the  subject  of  regional  disparity.  If  the  centre  of 
decision-making  in  many  of  those  issues  is  in  Ottawa  while 
the  action  is  actually  taking  place  in  the  region,  it  is  one 
thing.  If  the  centre  of  decision  is  the  region  concerned,  it 
is  another  thing.  I  would  like  to  think  that  this  is  so  because 
I  am  quite  sure  that  people  in  Quebec,  for  example, 
would  say,  “Well,  if  we  do  anything  else  than  what  we  now 
do  —  if  we  latch  onto  the  U.S.  in  some  form  or  another, 
economically  or  otherwise,  the  centre  of  decision  will  move 
from  Ottawa  to  Washington.”  That  is  one  thing.  If  in  mak¬ 
ing  that  choice  you  have  to  say  the  centre  of  decision  will 
move  from  us  here,  right  on  the  scene,  to  somewhere  else 
which  is  Washington,  it  is  an  entirely  different  proposal.  I 
think  you  would  find  you  would  become  far  more  inclined 
to  subscribe  to  Canadian  nationalism  as  soon  as  we  agree, 
to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  to  decentralize  some  of  our 
governmental  decision-making  in  those  areas  particularly 
where  the  action  is  on  the  local  scene. 

It  is  very  interesting  when  you  look  at  the  whole 
problem  of  economic  nationalism  because  as  all  the  dis¬ 
cussions  that  1  have  heard  at  this  particular  meeting  sug¬ 
gest,  you  always  get  the  underlying  feeling  that  whatever 
you  do  there  is  a  price  on  it.  I  mean  that  if  you  want  to  be 
nationalistic  ( I  said  at  the  outset  it  is  a  luxury  that  the  rich 
can  afford),  there  is  a  price  to  it.  You  realize  that  if  you 
do  a  certain  thing  a  certain  way  it  may  be  at  the  expense, 
maybe  a  small  expense,  but  still  at  the  expense  of  our 
standards  of  living.  We  may  not  be  quite  as  wealthy  if  we 
want  to  be  nationalistic,  or  we  may  be  far  less  wealthy  if 
we  want  to  be  very  nationalistic.  There  is  a  price  to  it  and 
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this  price  is  accepted  right  through  the  country,  except 
when  it  comes  to  Quebec.  When  it  comes  to  Quebec,  they 
say,  “Why  you  are  crazy.  The  price  that  you  would  have  to 
pay  to  go  on  your  way  doesn’t  make  sense.” 

Now  1  am  a  federalist,  but  I  have  to  agree  that  the 
principle  in  both  cases  is  exactly  the  same  and  all  they  are 
really  talking  about  is  a  matter  of  price.  I  accept  the  pre¬ 
mise  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  price  may  be  tolerable  and 
of  a  nature  that  can  be  paid  by  the  people  without  real 
hardship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  may  be  not  only 
very  difficult  to  assess,  but  even  if  it  were  assessed,  it  might 
become  too  great  to  make  the  thing  worthwhile.  And  this 
is  so.  But  I  still  think  that  when  Ontario  particularly  talks 
about  Canadian  nationalism  and  then  says  that  Quebec 
shouldn’t  talk  the  way  it  talks  because  it  doesn’t  make 
sense  —  nationalism  would  lead  to  bankruptcy.  In  both 
cases,  both  defend  the  same  principle:  the  principle  of  a 
way  of  life  that  may  be  worth  some  sacrifice.  As  I  said 
before  the  difference  is  a  matter  of  price. 

Now  looking  at  this  on  a  much  broader  perspective, 

I  think  what  we  see  in  Canada  is,  of  course,  going  on  all 
over  the  world.  It  is  a  very  interesting  phenomenon.  People 
want  to  be  wealthier  and  some  choose  to  become  wealthier 
by  forming  themselves  into  blocks  —  the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market  is  one  of  the  examples.  Britain  is  probably 
going  to  join  this  Community  and  they  do  it  for  one 
reason,  no  other  reason  I  think:  to  give  themselves  eco¬ 
nomically  more  wealth.  I  don’t  think  they  have  abandoned 
their  nationalism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  nationalism 
and  this  desire  to  become  wealthier  work  hand-in-hand. 
Talking  to  some  of  my  British  friends,  I  would  almost  say 
that  Britain  will  become  more  nationalistic  after  they  have 
joined  the  Common  Market  than  they  are  today.  Indeed, 

I  think  it  may  save  the  British  economy,  not  for  the  reasons 
that  many  economists  put  forward,  but  for  the  very  reason 
that  the  competitive  spirit  of  Britain  will  be  brought  to  the 
fore  and  one  will  be  able  to  tell  British  workers  that  they 
are  not  fighting  anybody  else  but  the  “foreigners”.  “Let  us 
show  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we,  in  Britain,  can  do  as 
well  as  the  French,  and  Italians,  and  Germans,”  they  can 
say.  That  may  create  or  rekindle  in  Britain,  this  competitive 
spirit  that  we  are  talking  about.  So  nationalism  and  the 
notion  of  becoming  wealthier,  even  though  they  seem  to  be 
contradictory,  are  going  on  all  around  the  world  on  the 
same  basis. 

Whatever  we  do  in  Canada,  I  dare  say  that,  from  what 
I  have  seen  at  this  meeting,  from  what  I  have  read  in  the 
papers,  and  what  I  have  seen  today,  there  is  a  general 
consensus.  1  think  this  is  what  prompted  Dr.  Hockin  to 
say  that  he  feels  comfortable  on  the  direction  in  which  we 
should  move.  But  I  think  we  have  also  got  to  be  realists 
and  I  am  not  talking  about  tomorrow.  I  am  not  talking 
about  two  or  three  years.  I  am  talking  in  terms  of  history, 
in  terms  of  50  or  100  years.  We  also  have  to  be  realists 
and  remember  that  the  desires  to  become  wealthier  and  to 
form  into  blocks  go  hand-in-hand  around  the  world.  I 
think  that  whether  we  went  it  or  not,  we  have  to  look  to  the 
day  when  Canada  and  the  United  States  join  some  kind  of 
a  community,  whether  it  be  an  economic  community  of  a 
very  loose  nature  or  a  common  market  or  a  free  trade 
area.  I  think  history  forces  us  to  believe  that  this  is  a 
direction  in  which  we  are  going  to  move.  I  think  we  have 
some  choices:  I  think  we  can  retard  this  move;  I  think  we 


can  accelerate  it.  But,  in  my  view,  we  cannot  avoid  it.  So 
therefore,  whatever  we  do  along  the  lines  that  this  Confer¬ 
ence  is  now  discussing,  I  think  we  should  prepare  our 
economy  for  the  event  that  this  indeed  takes  place.  Whether 
it  happens  or  whether  it  doesn’t,  it  will  all  still  be  to  the 
good. 

I  again  like  some  of  the  views  that  Dr.  Hockin  has 
expressed  in  the  restructuring  of  our  industry.  I  think  our 
industries  should,  in  the  period  we  are  going  through,  be 
put  in  to  the  position  that  they  may  be  able  to  withstand 
the  transition  that  may  be  necessary  if  someday  this  comes 
about. 

On  the  side  of  resources,  and  I  think  Mr.  Gordon  was 
talking  about  human  resources  and  then  about  our  natural 
resources,  I  do  believe  that,  to  some  extent,  natural  re¬ 
sources  are  our  biggest  assets.  I  am  not  saying  we  should 
withhold  these  resources.  I  am  not  saying  we  should  give 
them  away.  But  I  think  we  should  be  damn  careful,  in  the 
same  ways  I  am  talking  about  the  restructuring  of  our 
industries,  to  accept  the  fact  that  they  still  are,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  our  strongest  bargaining  tools.  What  I  am 
talking  about  is  that  if  we  have  to  sell  them,  let’s  make  sure 
we  do  it  intelligently.  I  don’t  think  we  should  withhold 
them,  not  for  a  minute. 

Now  these  are  some  of  the  remarks  I  want  to  put  on 
the  table  in  order  to  give  the  discussion  a  little  different 
dimension.  Before  I  leave  the  microphone,  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  few  questions. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gordon  to  elaborate  on  two 
points  because  I  may  have  misunderstood  him.  I  think  he 
said  that  incentives  favour  Canadian  companies.  These 
incentives  are  the  same  and  have  been  the  same  for  Cana¬ 
dian  and  U.S.  companies  or  U.S.  subsidiaries.  What  did 
you  mean  when  you  said  that  these  incentives  favour 
Canadian  companies? 

MR.  GORDON:  I  was  specifically  referring,  Dr.  Cleyn, 
to  the  speech  that  Mr.  McKeough  made  back  in  April  when 
he  indicated  his  position  vis-a-vis  taxes  and  our  natural 
resources.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
Canadian  corporations  do  benefit  more  materially  by 
reason  of  the  tax  advantages  than  do  American  companies 
in  the  same  field.  I  am  thinking  specifically  about  what  I 
know  best  which  is,  of  course,  the  use  of  our  iron  ore. 
Canadian  ownership  in  iron  ore  and  the  resulting  process¬ 
ing  of  the  material  that  is  taken  out  of  the  ground  certainly 
accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the  Canadian  companies  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  it  does  to  American  owners.  This 
was  my  particular  point. 

DR.  CLEYN:  The  other  question  I  have  is  with  reference 
to  resources.  You  talked,  first,  about  training.  Then,  you 
said  something  which  is  of  great  interest  to  me  because  it 
is  a  subject  we  have  been  looking  at  for  some  time;  you 
said,  “Training  particularly  in  industry.”  Now  as  you 
know,  at  the  moment,  much  of  the  manpower  training  is 
done,  not  in  industry,  but  in  Manpower  Training  Centres 
that  purchase  courses  for  people.  Will  you  explain  to  me 
whether  or  not  you  are  against  this?  Would  you  like  to 
shift  some  of  this  responsibility  away  from  these  groups 
into  industry?  Would  you  like  to  see  industry  do  it  for 
free?  Would  you  like  to  see  industry  paid  for  it?  I  would 
like  you  to  answer  these  questions.  It  was  a  very  important 
sentence  to  me  in  your  address  and  therefore,  I  have  picked 
it  up  for  that  reason. 
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MR.  GORDON:  Dr.  Cleyn,  obviously  what  I  meant  is  that 
the  industry  or  the  industries  with  which  I  am  associated 
are  doing  a  great  deal  of  training.  They  are  doing  the  train¬ 
ing  primarily  because  they  are  in  the  position  to  assess  the 
needs  that  the  industry  has.  I  am  not  about  to  suggest  that 
they  do  it  unilaterally  or  that  they  do  it  without  either 
government  help  or  support.  The  point  I  was  making  partic¬ 
ularly  was  this:  that  I  think  we  must  move  because  we  are 
in  the  best  position  to  move.  If  we  could  establish  a  better 
and  quicker  relationship  between  ourselves  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutes  across  Canada,  1  am  sure  we  could  pass 
the  responsibility  back  to  the  academics.  1  recognize,  for 
instance,  the  very  material  benefit  we  are  deriving  in 
Ontario  today  from  the  community  colleges.  I  recognize 
also  that  there  has  been  an  increasing  dialogue  between 
ourselves  and  the  institutes  of  higher  learning.  But  I  am 
just  saying  specifically  that,  in  the  industry  in  which  I 
have  some  background,  we  are  forced  to  do  training  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  that  are  there  and  will  be  there  in 
the  years  ahead.  1  in  no  way  want  to  assume  the  complete 
responsibility  either  financially  or  physically  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  undertaking. 

CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Dodge,  do  you  have  any  comments 
which  you  would  like  to  make? 

MR.  DODGE:  I  would  just  like  to  make  one  comment  on 
something  Mr.  Gordon  said  about  having  horns.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  1  think  he’s  got  horns.  I  just  think  that, 
sometimes,  employers  in  the  public  sector  have  longer  and 
perhaps  sharper  ones. 

CHAIRMAN:  Dr.  Hockin,  do  you  have  any  additional 
comments? 

DR.  HOCKIN:  I  would  like  to  ask  one  brief  question  of 
Mr.  Gordon.  There  is  a  phase  on  page  62  that  you  hear 
often  from  just  about  everybody.  I  was  wondering  if  you 
could  define  a  little  clearer  your  thoughts.  You  said,  “I 
think  we  would  all  agree  with  the  general  proposition  that 
Canadian  policies  for  natural  resources  should  be  aimed  at 
the  development  of  these  resources  in  the  best  long  term 
interests  of  the  majority  of  Canadians.”  Just  about  every¬ 
body  in  the  room  could  say  that.  What  specifically  would 
you  pose  as  those  long  term  interests  now? 

MR.  GORDON:  I  think  that  the  Canadian  economy  should 
derive  the  maximum  benefit  from  its  natural  resources  by 
their  use  within  the  country  or  their  use  outside  of  the 
country  where  ancillary  benefits  are  derived.  Obviously, 
when  I  spoke,  I  said  that  1  felt  there  were  some  problems 
attached  to  insisting  that  resources  that  are  used  in  Canada 
or  that  are  mined  in  Canada  be  further  processed  in  Can¬ 
ada.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  a  number  of  benefits 
that  can  be  derived  by  the  economy  by  either  insisting  that 
processing  be  done  in  Canada  or  by  providing  more  jobs 
in  the  economy. 

CHAIRMAN:  1  might  like  to  ask  one  question  here,  too, 
of  Mr.  Gordon.  He  mentioned,  again  in  the  early  part  of 
this  speech  that,  once  we  have  established  what  Canada’s 
own  resources’  needs  are  likely  to  be,  we  should  take  the 
opportunity  to  market  our  surplus  resources  while  they 
still  have  attractive  markets.  I  don’t  know  how  one  really 
establishes,  with  any  confidence,  just  what  resources  we 
have  in  the  near  term.  You  also  mentioned  that  some 
resources  tend  to  become  obsolete.  Certainly  they  may 
become  obsolete  for  a  period  of  time  but  with  advancing 
technology,  there  may  suddenly  be  a  revival  of  importance 


to  them.  1  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  we  will  be 
able  to  identify  our  resources  and  associate  them  with  our 
requirements  for  the  generations  ahead. 

MR.  GORDON:  Mr.  Harris,  I  can’t  disagree  with  your 
statements.  All  1  am  saying  is  that,  as  we  take  a  broad  look 
down  the  road  for  Canada,  1  think  we  have  to  be  able  to 
establish  what  sort  of  resources  we  are  going  to  use.  Now 
it  is  not  an  exact  science  and  I  certainly  am  prepared  to 
face  this.  But  1  think  little  time  is  being  spent  at  present 
establishing  what  our  short  term  and  long  term  needs  may 
be.  Certainly  they  will  change  and  certainly  the  values  of 
the  goods  and  the  resources  we  are  talking  about  will 
change.  But  I  am  saying  that  as  we  take  a  decision  in  this 
area,  we  should  at  least  analyze  all  the  facts  that  are  then 
available  and  do  some  research  in  the  area.  All  of  us  have 
seen  some  resources  which  were  previously  in  high  demand 
and  high  value  —  that  certainly  changes  as  years  go  by. 

I  think  that,  for  instance,  our  natural  resources  in  oil 
and  gas  and  in  energy  in  Canada  are  something  that  we, 
over  the  years,  will  have  to  protect.  There  is  no  question 
about  this  at  all.  But  by  the  same  token,  I  think  that  the 
holding  up  of  them  without  any  thought  of  return  is 
obviously  foolish  and  ill-timed. 

CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you. 

MR.  A.  HEISEY  (Southam  Business  Publications):  I  have  to 
confess  to  a  very  deep  disquiet  about  the  whole  objective 
and  casting  of  this  Conference  because  I  would  like  to  share 
Dr.  Cleyn’s  confidence  in  our  outward-looking  and  our 
outward-involving  spirit.  However,  1  contrast  the  expressed 
sentiment  in  this  meeting  with  the  brutal  realities  of  the 
legislation  of  our  federal  and  provincial  governments  which 
have  increasingly  cut  off  the  role  of  foreigners  in  larger  and 
larger  sectors  of  our  economy  in  the  last  ten  years.  This 
had  gone  on  with  unanimous  agreement  amongst  the 
parties. 

While  I  would  like  to  hear  the  panelist’s  points  of 
view,  I  am  really  much  more  interested  in  hearing  the 
views  of  this  room.  1  ask:  does  this  room  want  to  see  this 
trend  continue,  stabilize  or  turn  around?  Do  we  want  our 
banking  system  to  be  forever  protected  from  foreigners  and 
our  Canadian  working  men  protected  from  the  possibility 
of  being  given  a  bank  loan  by  a  foreign  investor?  Do  we 
want  our  citizens  to  be  in  a  position  that  they  either  read 
newspapers  which  are  published  by  Canadians  or  they  go 
without  newspapers?  I  personally  think  these  are  repugnant 
directions  in  our  affairs  and  they  arc  rampant  and  they  are 
in  control.  I  suggest  that  the  mood  of  this  meeting  would, 
under  a  more  ideal  circumstance,  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  be  translated  into  expressions  of  points  of  view.  But  I 
charge  you  gentlemen  on  the  panel:  do  you  want  to  see  the 
trend  toward  more  protection  of  things  Canadian  continued 
as  it  has  been  in  the  last  ten  years,  or  stabilized,  or  re¬ 
versed?  The  larger  question  is  whether  or  not  you  want  to 
see  us  move  out  into  the  world  and  look  at  trading  relation¬ 
ships  with  other  countries,  or  is  that  just  for  the  British 
and  the  Europeans? 

CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Heisey  suggested  this  might  be  an¬ 
swered  from  the  floor  too.  I  think  the  panelists  have  worked 
quite  hard.  We  might  get  some  comments  in  a  few  minutes 
but  perhaps  some  people  from  the  floor  would  wish  to 
comment  on  this. 

MR.  P.  TURNER  (Molson  Industries  Ltd.):  Thank  you  Mr. 

Chairman.  Perhaps  what  I  am  about  to  say  will  have  some 
bearing  on  Mr.  Heisey’s  point  as  well.  I  would  just  like  to 
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take  a  minute,  if  1  may,  to  make  one  general  observation 
which  1  think  is  germane  to  what  Alan  was  talking  about. 
Then,  1  would  like  to  pose  a  question  to  Bill  Dodge  if  1 
might,  on  another  unrelated  subject. 

My  general  observation  is  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
discussion  both  this  morning  and  yesterday  about  the 
impact  on  this  country  of  the  multi-national  corporation. 
I  am  with  Molson  Industries  and  we  like  to  consider  our¬ 
selves  a  multi-national  company.  We  are  small  on  a  world 
scale  but  we  operate  in  five  or  six  countries.  I  think  it  might 
be  worthwhile  just  to  point  out,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
panel  this  morning  because  they  are  well  aware  of  it,  but 
perhaps  for  some  of  the  other  delegates  to  this  meeting 
that  Canadians  aren’t  playing  only  the  role  of  pawn  in  this 
game  today  with  the  multi-national  corporations. 

Canada  has  some  multi-national  corporations,  too, 
that  are  operating  in  other  countries,  major  ones  that,  I 
think,  stand  up  on  a  world  scale.  We  could  talk,  1  suppose, 
about  Weston’s,  Distiller  Seagram’s,  and  Moore  Corpora¬ 
tion,  for  example.  These  are  companies  that  are  owned  in 
this  country,  that  have  Canadian  management,  and  operate 
in  a  great  many  countries  around  the  world.  There  are,  in 
addition  to  those  that  are  owned  here,  other  companies 
that  are  based  in  Canada  and  operate  primarily  with  Cana¬ 
dian  management.  They  1  think,  are  doing  a  very  commend¬ 
able  job  on  the  world  scene.  1  don’t  really  want  to  say 
anymore  on  that  subject  but  just  to  point  out  that  it  isn’t 
a  one-way  street.  Wc  arc  in  this  game  too.  We  may  not  have 
the  General  Motors  of  this  world,  but  we  have  others  that 
stand  up  quite  favourably  in  the  general  ranking. 

The  question  that  1  would  like  to  pose  to  you,  Mr. 
Dodge,  is  not  a  loaded  one  but  is  one  that  I  am  concerned 
about  as  a  private  citizen  in  this  country.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  trend  in  some  segments  of  Canadian  labour  towards 
parity  in  wages  with  the  United  States.  I  think  this  is  a 
question  that  is  germane  to  the  overall  topic  this  morning 
of  economic  nationalism  in  Canada’s  future. 

In  some  industries,  we  have  productivity  that  I 
understand  is  comparable  or  perhaps  even  exceeds  produc¬ 
tivity  in  similar  industries  in  the  United  States.  I  think  that 
Mr.  Gordon,  if  I  remember  the  figures  correctly,  is  Presi¬ 
dent  of  a  company  where  the  productivity  per  worker  is 
indeed  higher  to-day  in  Canada  than  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  Granted  this  situation,  can  we,  as  a  country,  (never 
mind  one  industry  to  another),  think  in  terms  of  parity 
when  the  straight,  broad  figures  of  GNP  per  capita,  seem  to 
me  to  be,  with  my  limited  knowledge  of  economics,  just 
not  able  to  support  it.  Even  if  Mr.  Gordon’s  hourly  people 
arc  producing  more  steel  than  their  confreres  in  the  U.S., 
we  just  don’t  have  the  social  infrastructure  to  support  parity 
wages.  We  don't  have  the  same  number  of  universities,  the 
same  miles  of  highways,  the  same  number  of  port  facilities 
-  all  the  social  structure  that  support  a  GNP  per  capita. 

This  is  not  a  loaded  question,  as  I  said.  1  think  I  must 
add  that  it  has  been  my  opinion  and  experience  that  man¬ 
agement  in  this  country  is  not  paid  on  a  parity  basis.  I 
think  that  many  of  us  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  in  the  United  States  have  come  back  here  and  recog¬ 
nized  that  we  were  paying  a  cost  to  come  back  here.  I  am 
concerned  about  this  drift  towards  parity  in  some  segments 
of  the  labour  force.  I  just  don’t  think  we  can  support  it. 

MR.  DODGE:  Well,  it  is  a  long  question  and  normally 
would  have  an  exceedingly  long  answer.  1  don’t  think  that 


there  is  any  discernible  trend  towards  general  parity  of 
wages  in  Canada  with  those  applicable  in  the  United  States. 
Certainly  it  is  not  an  avowed  objective  of  the  trade  union 
movement.  However,  you  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  if 
auto  workers  in  St.  Catharines  or  Oshawa  or  Windsor 
achieve  a  certain  level  of  wages  which  is  based  upon  a 
determined  effort  on  their  part  to  achieve  parity  on  the 
basis  of  parity  of  productivity  as  well,  that  this  is  not  going 
to  have  a  pervasive  effect  upon  the  general  wage  structure 
of  the  country.  But  unions  negotiate  contracts  by  the 
thousands  and  almost  all  of  them  are  eventually  geared  to 
ability  to  pay.  So  that  you  have,  in  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  which  have  a  wage  parity  structure  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry,  many  contracts  in  many  other  industries 
in  which  the  auto  worker  has  an  interest  based  at  a  lesser 
rate  of  hourly  pay. 

There  is  another  angle  to  this.  Wages  are  a  cost  of 
production.  When  costs  increase,  industries  tend  to  find 
answers  to  their  increases  in  costs  through  increases  in 
productivity  and  efficiency.  Perhaps  they  make  their  indus¬ 
try  more  capital  intensive.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  upward  pressure  on  costs  exerted  by  wages  is  an  in¬ 
centive  to  get  productive  or  to  become  more  productive. 

1  don't  think  that  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  principle 
of  taking  a  more  moderate  attitude  on  wage  increases  when, 
in  fact,  cost  pressures  are  a  means  of  increasing  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  productivity  of  our  industry.  You  know  the  same 
argument  applies  to  tariffs.  You  build  a  high  tariff  wall  and 
you  soon  have  a  lot  of  inefficient  industries  taking  refuge 
behind  it.  If  the  tariff  is  lowered,  these  industries  are  forced 
to  get  productive  or  die.  The  same  kind  of  argument  applies 
to  wage  policy.  Still,  there  is  no  evidence  in  this  country  that 
wage  parity  in  fact  exists  or  that  there  is  a  determined  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  unions  of  the  country  to  achieve  it. 

Many  years  ago  even  our  railway  employees  said  they 
were  entitled  to  parity  of  wages  with  American  railroad 
workers.  They  abandoned  that  policy  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  and  have  not  made  the  slightest  effort  to  revive  it  since. 
MR.  R.  N.  STEINER  (A.  E.  Ames  Co.):  Mr.  Chairman,  I, 
as  do  you,  come  from  the  investment  industry  and  I  have 
Mr.  Dodge  in  my  sight.  1  should  perhaps  admit  that  when 
our  younger  academic  friends  cure  the  defects  of  the  capi¬ 
talistic  system  by  the  very  simple  matter  of  abolishing  it, 

1  guess  you  and  I  are  going  to  be  the  first  to  go  to  the  wall 
-  and  1  don't  mean  over  the  wall.  1  mean  against  it  or 
under  it. 

1  was  somewhat  disturbed  to  let  pass  for  the  record, 
without  some  amplification,  Mr.  Dodge’s  statement  that  the 
public  interest  would  be  served  by  nationalizing  certain 
industries  and  corporations.  He  specifically  referred  to  the 
Bell  Telephone  and  the  CPR.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Dodge,  if  you 
have  used  the  telephone  in  the  United  Kingdom  lately  —  a 
branch  of  the  GPO.  I  did  a  few  months  ago  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  service,  after  listening  to  my  reasonable  request  for 
help  said,  “I  really  haven't  time  for  that  sort  of  thing”  and 
hung  up.  I  don’t  think  Bell  Telephone,  which  operates  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  would  put  up  with  that  type  of  thing. 

But  I  thought  your  example  was  particularly  ill-chosen 
unless  you  can  substantiate  it  with  reason.  Bell  Telephone 
is  a  company,  by  its  very  nature  not  a  part  of  competitive 
industry  that  has  been  forced  into  a  monopoly  position. 
However,  it  still  has  to  seek  government  approval  every 
time  there  is  a  rate  adjustment.  Such  hearings  are  made  the 
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occasion  for  examination  of  both  its  efficiency,  its  service, 
and  its  profit  margins.  These,  happily,  are  able  to  be  proven 
so  that  the  company  can  continue  to  expand  its  service. 
How  nationalization  of  this  particular  utility  would  serve 
the  public  interest  and  force  it  into  the  realm  of  patronage, 
puzzles  me  and  some  of  those  who  look  at  these  things  more 
practically. 

With  respect  to  the  CPR,  1  think  we,  in  Canada,  are 
fortunate  to  have  a  private  enterprise  that  has  to  compete 
with  a  nationalized  enterprise.  The  same  comment  would 
refer  to  our  good  fortune  in  having  CP  Air  keeping  Air 
Canada  on  their  toes.  Perhaps  the  CP  Railways,  in  the 
total  sense,  would  be  glad  to  give  the  government  the  rail¬ 
way  part  of  their  business  and  keep  the  rest.  But  I  think 
it  is  healthy  they  have  to  compete.  So  your  statement  sir, 
was  a  statement  without  a  reason.  And  by  a  curious  coinci¬ 
dence,  these  two  companies  appear  to  have  accomplished 
and  overcome  one  of  the  problems  that  we  discussed  on 
Thursday  —  the  head  office  syndrome;  the  problem  of  con¬ 
cerns  that  may  be  managed  from  abroad,  not  in  the  ultimate 
interests  of  the  Canadian  public. 

I  believe  that  the  American  T  &  T,  referred  to  as  the 
father  of  Mother  Bell,  now  owns  less  than  3%  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  shares;  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  widely- 
owned  shareholdings  in  the  country.  The  CPR,  too,  has 
been  brought  home  to  Canada  and  as  long  as  Princess 
Juliana  of  the  Netherlands  doesn’t  ask  us  all  for  proxies 
and  indicates  that  there  is  a  strong  foreign  interest,  this  is 
very  much  of  a  Canadian  company,  owned  by  Canadians. 
What  the  merit  would  there  be  to  nationalizing  these  com¬ 
panies,  though  there  may  be  a  merit  to  the  labour  union 
having  all  the  railways  in  one  package.  I  wish  you  would 
explain  your  statement  a  little  more  clearly. 

MR.  DODGE:  I  didn’t  make  that  statement,  Mr.  Steiner, 
without  a  reason.  1  specifically  said  that  if  there  were 
danger  of  a  foreign  takeover  of  either  the  CPR  or  the  Bell 
Telephone,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  nationalize  them.  I 
stand  by  that  statement.  1  don’t  want  the  CPR  or  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  or  CP  Airlines  and  many  other 
companies,  to  be  in  foreign  hands. 

Incidentally,  l  have  had  some  pretty  grizzly  experi¬ 
ences  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  as  far  as  that 
goes.  In  fact,  I  have  a  long  list  of  them  and  I  just  don’t  have 
time  to  tell  you  all  the  unfortunate  things  that  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  with  that  company. 

I  think  there  are  pretty  good  reasons  for  socializing  or 
nationalizing  certain  types  of  corporations  that  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  whether  or  not  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
taken  over  by  foreign  interests.  And  1  don’t  think  the 
experience  with  socialization  has  been  all  that  bad  either. 
Don’t  forget  that  the  CPR  got  a  lot  of  breaks  to  start.  It 
got  twenty-five  million  acres  of  land,  fairly  fit  for  settle¬ 
ment,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  alternating  five  square 
mile  blocks  required  in  the  United  States  with  land  grants. 
It  got  $25.  million  cash  from  the  Federal  Government  and 
about  980  miles  of  railroad,  free  of  charge,  which  had 
already  been  built  at  government  expense.  It  got  enormous 
land  grants  from  municipalities  and  provinces  all  across 
the  country.  It  enjoyed  freedom  from  tariff  charges  for  any 
goods  brought  from  abroad  to  build  their  railroad  and 
guaranteed  freedom  from  competition  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  In  short,  it  had  a  lot  of  breaks  at  the  public  expense. 
If  it  is  an  efficient  railroad,  perhaps  you  can  attribute  a  lot 
of  it  to  those  advantages  given  to  them  in  the  first  place. 


The  CNR  was  brought  into  being  as  a  result  of  the 
abysmal  mess  made  out  of  railroad  operations  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  the  private  sector.  It  is  not  the  CNR’s  fault  that  it 
has  difficulties  today.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  every  way  as 
efficient  a  railroad  operation  as  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way.  Incidentally,  I  can  tell  you  a  lot  about  efficiency  of  the 
CPR  too  in  the  same  way. 

Could  I  just  say  something  about  what  Mr.  Turner 
referred  to  earlier  and  Mr.  Steiner  also  referred  to;  that  is, 
Canadian  companies  operating  abroad.  I  have  here  a  news¬ 
paper  with  a  headline  on  it:  “Union  Chief  criticizes  lack  of 
control  over  foreign  firms.”  This  is  a  copy  of  the  Irish 
Times  dated  June  7,  this  union  leader  says,  “Leaving  aside 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  matter  at  issue,  the  essential 
point  that  has  emerged  from  our  fruitless  discussions  with 
this  company  is  that  all  decisions  of  any  consequence  are 
made  in  Toronto.” 

DR.  PETER  SWANN  (Royal  Ontario  Museum):  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  my  friend  Mr.  Steiner  has  misinterpreted 
the  British  telephone  system.  Those  of  us  who  were  brought 
up  under  its  vagaries  were  taught  to  regard  it  not  so  much 
a  public  service  as  a  character-building  challenge. 

Mr.  Gordon’s  comments  on  industry  being  people- 
oriented  encourages  me  to  ask  whether  or  not,  in  this  land 
of  such  glittering  wealth  and  opportunity,  we  might  have 
less  social  and  labour  and  youth  unrest  if  we  really  knew 
what  the  objectives  of  economics  and  industry  were.  Thus 
I  return,  without  apology,  to  the  subject  of  yesterday  after¬ 
noon’s  discussion.  And  I  must  say  I  was  so  distressed  by 
what  most  speakers  said,  that  I  drove  down  to  the  lakeshore 
to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  We  were  asked  to  debate  the 
issue  moderately,  but  surely  not  so  blandly  that  our  Cana¬ 
dian  culture  is  reduced  to  the  levels  of  an  Uncle  Tom 
Canadian  design  and  embroidery  on  an  antimacassar. 

What  are  economics  all  about  if  it  is  not  about  cul¬ 
ture?  What  is  people-oriented  culture?  It  covers  almost  all 
of  our  life.  It  is  education.  It  is  Quebec  as  well  as  British 
Columbia  and  the  Maritimes.  It  is  the  so-called  “ethnic”  — 
how  I  hate  that  word,  ethnic  communities  not  simply  when 
we  want  to  call  them  out  to  do  their  little  dances  or  we 
boast  how  international  we  all  are.  It  is  not  ethnic  ghettos.  It 
is  a  genuine  pride  in  what  the  French,  Ukrainians,  the 
Indians,  and  the  Hungarians  have  to  contribute  as  well  as 
,  what  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  to  contribute.  It  is  the  stopping 
of  Spadina  in  the  interests  of  the  human  environment.  It  is  a 
growing  conviction  that,  at  last,  one  can  march  on  City  Hall 
and  stop  the  developers  digging  the  gold  out  of  the  ground  to 
provide  concrete  ant  hills  where  homes  once  existed.  It  is 
stopping  the  concrete  canyons  which  have  made  New  York 
such  hell  and  promise  to  make  Toronto  an  equal  hell.  It  is 
not  complaining  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre  for  the  Arts 
loses  $100,000  a  year,  the  cost  of  one  two-minute  commer¬ 
cial.  It  is  the  Ontario  Council  for  the  Arts  which  costs,  per 
year,  the  price  of  one  mile  of  two-lane  highway  where  it 
should  cost  ten  times  that  amount  if  we  are  really  concerned 
with  culture. 

Can  we  not  learn  say  from  Denmark  or  from  Sweden? 
Certainly  it  is  not  endlessly  talking  about  the  Canadian 
identity.  It  is  a  question  of  priorities,  I  suggest,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  of  pollution,  of  saving  our  countryside  from  the 
hideous  urban  sprawl  and  the  gas  station,  the  garish  Ameri- 
can-style  hamburger  stand.  It  is  saving  lakes  and  providing 
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cottages.  All  that,  as  well  as  artists  —  vigorous  Canadian 
artists,  not  Canadian  art.  It  is  sport  and  not  commercial 
sport  necessarily  where  we  see  a  winning  coach  threatened 
with  his  life.  Yes,  it  is  drugs  and  the  drug  threat.  It  is  com¬ 
municating  with  our  political  masters  and  they  can  be 
communicated  with;  they  are  human  and  1  think  they  are 
concerned.  It  is  persuading  the  American  and  the  Canadian 
owned  industry  to  contribute  to  our  culture.  You  know  I 
specialize  in  this  particular  form  of  self-torture.  The 
Americans,  we  are  told,  own  74%  of  our  industry.  What 
do  they  do?  What  do  they  contribute?  Why  cannot  chari¬ 
table  contributions  be  made  public  knowledge? 

Our  young  people,  the  future  of  this  great  land,  are 
questioning  the  whole  validity  of  what  we  are  talking 
about  —  the  materialistic  way  of  life.  And  unless  we  relate 
production,  human  and  material  resources  to  the  human 
being,  we  shall  not  have  it  at  all.  1  don’t  think  this  is 
idealistic  nonsense,  not  in  these  days.  We  are  talking,  or 
we  should  be  talking,  of  the  cultural  revolution  which  is 
taking  place  in  the  United  States  with  such  horrifying 
violence.  And  what  we  should  be  able  to  learn  from  it.  We 
should  learn,  I  suggest,  what  we  do  not  want  to  take  from 
the  United  States  and  what  we  should  be  able  to  learn  from 
them.  We  should  apply  all  our  intelligences,  industrial  and 
cultural,  to  a  solution  which  emphasizes  the  dollar  but  the 
dollar  only  as  a  means  for  human  end.  I  wish  this  Conference 
could  lead  to  such  a  brains  trust.  We  surely  need  it. 
CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you  Dr.  Swann. 

I)R.  HOCKIN:  Could  I  make  just  two  very  brief  com¬ 
ments.  First  of  all  Mr.  Swann,  in  many  ways,  has  answered 
Mr.  Heisey.  And  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Heisey  this  one 
question.  When  he  talks  about  the  imperfections  of  the 
open  economy,  how  does  he  explain  that  when  Mr.  Swann 
sends  out  600  letters  to  American  subsidiaries  asking 
them  to  contribute  to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  he  only 
gets  six  replies?  This  is  an  imperfection  in  your  open 
economy  and  there  are  a  number  of  things  that  govern¬ 
ments  and  other  people  who  care  about  Canada  must  do 
from  a  Canadian  perspective. 

MR.  HEISEY:  I  couldn’t  agree  with  you  more,  Dr.  Hock  in 
and  I  have  said  before  and  I  will  say  it  again.  If  interna¬ 
tional  corporations  in  Canada  are  not  prepared  to  play 
their  role  in  our  Canadian  society  and  Canadian  culture,  we 
may  have  to  impose  a  cultural  tax  on  them.  But  I  don’t 
think  the  way  you  deal  with  the  problem  is  by  excluding  it. 
You  recognize  that  our  governments  have  “copped  out”  of 
managing  and  governing  the  foreign  corporation  in  whole 
great  segments  of  our  economy.  I  simply  say  that  we 
should  bring  them  in  and  then  ensure  that  they  serve 
national  interests. 

MR.  S.  II.  SUTHERLAND  (Economic  Consultant):  Mr 

Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  express  or  reinforce  a  point 
of  view  that  has  been  more  evident  this  morning  than  it 
was  yesterday  with  regard  to  foreign  investment  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  multi-national  corporation.  The  multi-national 
corporation  is  essentially  an  extension  of  the  division  of 
labour  principle  to  the  international  area  that  has  brought 
its  inherent  benefits  with  it.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
the  Western  world  generally  has  welcomed  foreign  invest¬ 
ment.  Capital  flowed  in,  first  as  gifts  and  loans  for  post-war 
reconstruction,  particularly  in  Europe.  And  Canada  parti¬ 
cipated  in  that  aid  program.  It  was  continued  and  has 
brought  Europeans  to  the  point  where  they  are  now  very 


satisfactorily  recovered.  Multi-national  corporations  and 
general  capital  inputs  bring  with  them  managerial  talent 
and  expertise  and  technology  which  are  very  welcome, 
very  appropriate,  and  very  productive  for  the  most  coun¬ 
tries. 

I  think  labour,  as  Mr.  Dodge  indicated,  has  generally 
been  disposed  in  favour  of  capital  inflows  and  multi¬ 
national  corporate  participation  in  many  economies.  Cer¬ 
tainly  in  Europe,  unions  have  been  able  to  ask  for  and 
obtain  increased  wages  as  a  result  of  the  increased  produc¬ 
tivity  and  profits  developed  by  this  capital  inflow.  However, 
in  the  future,  with  the  increasing  importance  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade  blocks  and  groups,  the  research-oriented 
economies  or  groups  are  (we)  going  to  be  successful  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  international  market.  Canada  needs  some 
association  of  some  kind  somewhere  with  a  very  substantial 
research-oriented  base.  We  are  not  sufficiently  large  yet  to 
supply  adequate  research  to  maintain  or  achieve  that 
position. 

I  think  I  must  end  with  a  paradox.  Much  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  foreign  investment  and  the  multi-national  corpora¬ 
tion  arises  from  part  of  the  academic  community:  from 
our  multi-university  educational  institutions  who  hire 
foreign  talent  to  improve  their  product. 

MR.  E.  A.  PERRY  (Ontario  Mining  Association):  Mr. 
Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  Perry.  I  am 
the  executive-director  of  the  Ontario  Mining  Association. 
There  certainly  has  been  lots  of  reference  made  to  the  use 
and  application  of  national  resources  for  the  well-being  of 
the  country.  I  thought,  if  I  might,  comment,  or  accept  your 
invitation  to  comment,  on  possibly  some  of  my  experiences 
relative  to  the  use  of  resources. 

I  am  a  mining  engineer.  I  am  a  Canadian.  I  come  from 
the  West  but  I  went  to  school  in  the  East.  Prior  to  the 
position  I  have  now,  I  worked  for  thirty  years  in  Timmins 
and  did  a  number  of  jobs  up  there.  I  worked  for  a  man  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard,  a  French-Canadian  by 
the  name  of  Mr.  Timmins.  I  was  in  a  managerial  position 
for  a  good  many  of  those  years. 

I  thought  that  I  should  make  a  comment  on  the 
decisions  and  the  problems  that  face  the  managers  of  oper¬ 
ations  such  as  that.  Possibly  I  am  hypersensitive  to  some 
of  the  comments  that  have  been  made.  The  implication  is 
almost  that  mines  go  in  and  rip  off  what  they  can  out  of 
the  ore-body  and  depart.  I  would  like  to  refute  that.  Certainly 
the  policy  of  the  company  I  worked  for,  and  I  don’t  think 
it  is  any  different  from  the  policy  of  the  other  managers  of 
companies  I  associated  with,  was  that  we  would  mine  every 
bit  of  ore  that  we  could  down  to  its  economic  limit.  This  of 
course,  had  a  great  many  factors  affecting  it:  the  cost  of 
doing  work,  labour  costs  and  so  on.  Regardless  of  what 
some  people  think,  all  these  factors  tend  to  increase  cost 
on  an  equal  productivity  base. 

As  Mr.  Dodge  said,  when  these  pressures  mount,  there 
are  other  things  you  can  do  to  counteract  them  produc¬ 
tivity-wise.  All  of  this  is  correct.  There  are  always  ways  to 
make  a  profit.  1  spent  a  good  many  years  with  my  operating 
experience  planning  mining  operations  and  the  recovery  of 
ore.  The  answer  to  it  very  simply  is  that  you  raise  the  grade 
of  your  cut-off  grade  in  your  mining.  So  what?  Well,  what 
happens  is  that  the  raising  of  the  grade  means  that  there 
are  tons  of  submarginal  ore  that  are  not  mined  and  these 
tons  are  the  tons  that  provide  jobs,  that  support  the  infra- 
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structure  of  the  community  and  so  on.  It  just  eliminates 
that  contribution  that  those  tons  could  make  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  that  district  or  whatever  is  involved. 

I  have  learned  from  my  experience  that  the  vast 
majority  of  companies  in  Northern  Ontario  —  or  the  Dis¬ 
tricts  in  northern  Ontario  would  be  shocked  ( in  the  same 
ways  that  Mr.  Dodge  suggested  that)  if  any  support  was 
removed  for  the  development  of  national  resources.  If  you 
want  to  have  a  comparison  I  suppose  the  only  difference 
between  Sudbury  and  Nakina  is  the  nickel  operations  — 
there  are  the  nickel  operations  in  the  Sudbury  district.  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  the  people  that  are  presently  in  Nakina 
who  very  much  welcome  some  sort  of  —  even  a  partial 
development  similar  to  that  in  Sudbury.  The  other  point 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  if  I  may. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  think  we  only  have  about  three  minutes 
left  and  there  have  been  three  other  people  standing  a 
long  time. 

MR.  M.  RYGUS  (International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers):  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  the  senior 
Canadian  officer  of  an  international  union.  Over  the  years 
I  have  had  quite  a  number  of  experiences  dealing  with  both 
Canadian-owned  companies.  U.S. -owned  companies, 
multi-national  companies,  private  companies  and  public 
companies.  I  just  want  to  comment  on  a  couple  of  state¬ 
ments  made  by  a  participant.  The  question  that  was  raised 
about  the  British  telephone  system  reminds  me  of  my 
experience  in  New  York  a  few  weeks  ago.  If  you  want  to 
see  what  their  phone  system  is  like  or  sec  the  inadequacy 
of  their  electric  power  system,  most  of  which  is  privately 
owned,  I  think  you  can  make  relative  comparisons  in  those 
cases  too. 

One  of  the  participants  raised  the  question  about 
where  nationalism  is  going.  Are  we  going  to  encase  our¬ 
selves  in  a  wall  or  are  we  going  to  start  looking  outwardly? 

I  wish  there  was  a  simple  answer  to  the  question.  The  fact 
is  that  nationalism  is  a  very  dynamic  force  today  and  is 
going  to  continue  to  be  so.  However,  we  must  understand 
it  more  clearly  and  not  leave  it  to  those  who  look  at  it  from 
a  purely  emotional  side.  If  we  do,  then  the  consequences 
are  going  to  be  equally  irrational. 

1  want  to  pose  a  question  here  to  some  of  the  panelists. 
One  of  my  concerns  about  the  subject  of  nationalism  is  that 
we  make  the  bland  assumption  that  Canadian  nationalism 
is  a  monolithic  issue.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I  have  lived  in  a  number  of  parts  of  this  country; 
Canadian  nationalism  is  many  things  in  many  different 
regions.  We  talk  about  the  decision  centres  of  Toronto  or 
Ottawa  or  New  York  or  Washington.  What  disturbs  me  a 
great  deal  is  a  feeling  of  quite  a  number  of  people  in 
Quebec  of  resentment  of  Ottawa.  They  seem  to  regard  it 
as  a  foreign  country  where  decisions  are  made.  There  seems 
also  to  be  resentment  against  the  decisions  that  are  made 
in  that  foreign  place  called  Toronto.  And  when  one  goes 
to  Western  Canada,  there  is  also  expressed  considerable 
resentment  of  the  power  tycoons  of  Bay  Street.  Go  even 
further  west  to  British  Columbia  and  sometimes  I  think 
they  have  a  little  different  form  of  separatism,  even  from 
that  in  Quebec.  On  balance,  it  appears  that  the  senior 
government  officials  of  Canada  and  the  provinces  can't 
even  agree  on  the  simple  issue  of  bringing  our  constitution 
home  and  solving  a  few  arrangements  of  power. 


Now,  in  that  kind  of  perspective,  in  that  kind  of 
diversity,  how  are  we  going  to  cope  with  something  called 
“Canadian  nationalism”  which  I  don’t  think  even  fits  to¬ 
gether?  How  is  the  Federal  Government  going  to  deal  with 
many  things  when  speakers  at  this  Conference  have  advo¬ 
cated  greater  authority  for  the  central  government  and 
others  have  emphasized  greater  roles  for  regional  govern¬ 
ments. 

CHAIRMAN:  Would  any  one  from  the  panel  like  to  com¬ 
ment  ...  Dr.  Cleyn? 

DR.  CLEYN:  I  think  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
things  you  have  said  were  directed  at  the  remarks  I  made 
myself,  I  might  want  to  comment.  I  really  think  you  are 
right.  The  issue  is  not  really  just  Canadian  nationalism  or 
not.  It  really  is  an  issue  of  regionalism  and  determination 
of  the  role  of  the  central  government  in  that  context.  It  is 
the  same  issue  that  faces  many  corporations.  Should  we 
run  this  country  from  a  very  centralized  basis  or  from  a 
more  decentralized  basis?  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  ques¬ 
tion  about  Ottawa  being  a  foreign  country  as  far  as  Quebec 
is  concerned  anymore  than  it  is  a  foreign  country  as  far  as 
the  West  is  concerned.  But  I  think  you  will  have  to  admit, 
and  this  will  apply  to  your  union  as  well,  that  there  are 
certain  issues  that  you  would  not  like  the  fellows  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  take.  There  are  certain  issues  that  you’d  oppose 
if  Bill  Dodge  decided  them  in  Ottawa;  likely  you  would  feel 
that  these  issues  have  to  be  settled  at  the  level  where  the 
action  occurs  —  your  own  local. 

I  have  to  say  it  is  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  nation¬ 
al  issues.  There  are  some  issues  which  are  now  settled  on 
the  regional  level  that  I  think  are  wrongly  settled  there: 
they  should  be  settled  on  a  central  level.  And  I  think  that 
this  is  the  issue  on  which  we  have  to  base  our  future.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  Canadian  nationalism  or  not;  it 
is  an  issue  of  a  highly  centralized  or  reasonably  decentra¬ 
lized  government. 

MR.  P.  HALL  (University  of  Toronto):  My  question  is  di¬ 
rected  to  Mr.  Gordon  although  I  would  be  happy  if  any 
members  of  the  panel  want  to  comment  on  it.  In  particular, 

I  noticed  one  very  perceptive  statement  in  Mr.  Gordon’s 
speech  to  the  effect  that  no  nation  can  afford  to  rely  heavily 
on  a  foreign  source  for  any  of  its  strategic  national  re¬ 
sources  unless  that  source  is  irrevocably  committed  to  its 
supplier.  I  think  you  made  that  statement  primarily  with 
reference  to  Canada  but  I  think  it  is  also  very  true  of  many 
other  countries,  particularly  the  United  States.  I  am  some¬ 
what  concerned  that  Canada,  at  the  moment,  is  perhaps  a 
major,  if  not  the  major,  supplier  of  oil,  gas,  water,  pulp 
and  paper,  and  uranium  to  the  United  States.  With  recent 
developments  such  as  the  formation  of  the  organization  of 
petroleum  exporting  companies  and  the  hard-line  stand 
they  seem  to  be  taking  on  oil  these  days  with  the  recent 
scarcity  of  water  in  the  United  States,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  United  States  is  going  to  depend  more  and  more  on  our 
country  for  its  resources.  It  think,  in  your  speech  you 
pointed  to  this,  and  to  some  extent  you  encourage  it  when 
you  encourage  Canadian  corporations  to  seek  more  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  States. 

I  am  a  little  concerned  because  the  policy  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  and  the  Ontario  Government  so  far 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  reminiscent  of  a  merchant 
holding  a  fire  sale  suggesting  that,  “We’ve  got  the  goods. 
Come  and  get  them.  We  will  give  you  tax  allowances, 
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depletion  allowances.  There  is  no  problem  at  all.”  And  I 
am  particularly  concerned  in  light  of  the  recent  negotia¬ 
tions  that  have  been  going  on  with  regard  to  continental 
energy  resources  deals. 

My  question  to  you  really  is  this.  If  we  are  going  to 
fulfill  an  even  larger  proportion  of  the  market  and  the 
supplies  for  American  strategic  national  resources,  are  we 
not  also  going  to  have  to  accept  the  strings  that  come 
attached  to  it,  the  strings  that  you  pointed  out  in  your 
speech  which  I  think  are  political  as  well  as  economic? 
The  New  York  Times,  in  a  recent  article  indicates  that  not 
only  is  Canada  economically  complicit  but  it  is  also  poli¬ 
tically  complied  in  what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam.  I  think  we 
can  expect  this  to  continue  if  we  can  expect  our  govern¬ 
ment  and  our  industry  to  encourage  this  country  to  become 
the  prime  drawer  of  water  and  hewer  of  wood  for  the 
American  empire. 

MR.  GORDON:  As  time  is  short,  I  will  make  my  answer 
very  brief.  I  agree  with  what  you  are  saying.  We  certainly 
face  the  hazards  which  you  pointed  out.  Not  only  is  it  true 
as  between  ourselves  and  the  United  States,  but  it  is  equally 
true  as  between  Canada  and  the  Japanese. 

I  noticed  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  a  couple 
of  days  ago  in  which  a  number  of  Mr.  Nixon’s  administra¬ 
tion  suggested  that  not  only  were  we  closely  tied  to  the 
United  States  but  that  at  some  future  date,  they  may  have 
to  take  us  over.  I  think  you  have  seen  the  same  article.  So 
there  is  no  question  but  that  there  are  a  lot  of  hazards  in¬ 
volved  in  the  sort  of  thing  1  was  talking  about.  Yet  the 
same  hazards  occur  in  our  Western  Coast  resources  as 
between  ourselves  and  the  Japanese. 

MR.  HALL:  I  wonder  if  one  of  the  panel  or  Mr.  Gordon 
would  comment  on  the  possibility  of  continental  energy 
resources  deals.  Perhaps  you  might  refer  to  some  of  the 
remarks  that  Mr.  Kierans  has  been  making  to  the  effect 
that  the  government  is  encouraging  all  together  too  many 
exports  in  these  industries  to  the  United  States. 

MR.  GORDON:  I  thought  I  made  my  position  reasonably 
clear  insofar  as  Mr.  Kierans  is  concerned.  I  certainly  don’t 
believe  in  a  sell-out  to  foreign  investors  insofar  as  our 
natural  resources  are  concerned. 

CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Dodge,  would  you  like  to  make  a 
comment? 


MR.  DODGE:  I  think  we  have  to  realize  that,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  strategic  materials,  wars  have  taken  place  over  this 
issue  in  the  past.  But  it  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  who 
happens  to  own  the  company.  If  we  have  the  oil,  or  indeed 
if  we  have  water  in  abundance,  and  either  of  those  com¬ 
modities  becomes  a  strategic  commodity  in  terms  of 
United  States  interest,  it  wouldn’t  matter  if  the  whole  oil 
industry  were  Canadian-owned.  It  wouldn’t  take  that  issue 
out  of  strategic  considerations  of  the  United  States.  If  they 
wanted  them  and  they  desperately  needed  them,  they 
would  be  a  source  of  conflict  regardless  of  who  owned 
them. 

Speaker  from  the  Floor:  I  am  not  going  to  give  a  speech. 
The  specifics,  it  appears  to  me,  have  been  very  ably  and 
effectively  dealt  with,  especially  by  two  representatives  of 
very  strong  contravening  powers  to  whom  I  am  going  to 
address  a  question  a  little  later. 

ft  appears  to  me  that  we  should  get  into  the  philo¬ 
sophy  and  the  power  and  the  anatomy  of  frustration  which 
has  driven  us  all  to  this  sort  of  situation:  we  are  now 
forced  to  get  together  to  resolve  the  many,  many  problems 
with  which  we  are  faced.  And  we  have  got  to  do  it  quickly. 
I  think  we  are  all  aware  of  the  reasons  for  this.  I  have  two 
children  and  I  am  concerned  with  the  challenge  of  youth 
today.  Can  we  reconstruct  our  existing  structure  so  that  it 
will  become  meaningful,  productive,  and  will  give  us  all  a 
different  attitude?  Are  we  willing  to  analyze  our  presuppo¬ 
sitions  and  our  attitudes  in  the  past?  Are  we  willing  to 
make  concessions  and  get  together  and  resolve  our  prob¬ 
lems? 

We  have  had  extremists  throwing  around  words  like 
monopoly,  duopoly,  oligopoly,  and  contravening  powers 
etc.  I  would  like  both  Mr.  Dodge  and  Mr.  Gordon  to  tell 
me  whether  they  really  think,  and  remember  I  want  to 
stress  that  I  am  a  friend  of  both  because  I  service  the  needs 
of  both  through  equipment  —  can  we  really  answer  the 
challenge  of  our  radical  youth?  Can  we  restructure  quickly 
enough  and  in  that  respect  resolve  our  political  and  eco¬ 
nomical  problems  so  that  our  cultural  life  can  become  more 
enriched,  enlightened  and  more  meaningful? 

MR.  DODGE:  My  answer  is  yes. 

MR.  GORDON:  Again  I  agree  with  Mr.  Dodge. 
CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Session  V  —  Conference  Closing 

This  session,  chaired  by  the  Hon.  Allan  Grossman,  consisted  of  a  summation  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  by  Dr.  James  M.  Gillies,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Administrative  Studies,  York  University  and  a 
concluding  address  by  the  Prime  Minister.  Dr.  Gillies  was  asked  to  summarize  briefly  the 
proceedings  of  the  entire  session  and  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  proceedings  prior  to  the 
publication  of  the  Conference  Proceedings. 

The  Hon.  William  G.  Davis,  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  contributed  a  brief  closing 
address  in  which  he  thanked  the  delegates  and  proposed  future  lines  of  action  for  the  Prov¬ 
ince.  Text  of  Mr.  Davis’  and  Dr.  Gillies’  speeches  follow. 
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Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Minister,  Prime  Minister, 
Treasurer,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
asked  John  Wayne  before  I  came  in  here  just  how  I 
should  summarize  the  various  views  that  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  this  afternoon.  He  said  it  was  very  simple,  “Don’t 
say  anything,  just  shrug!”  However,  I  have  decided  to  say  a 
few  things  in  response  to  your  opening  remarks,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  when  you  said  that  the  Government  really  did 
want  some  help  out  of  this  Conference.  The  question  there¬ 
fore  is:  “Can  we  distill  certain  views  from  the  discussion 
that  has  taken  place  that  may  be  helpful  to  you  and  your 
Government  in  the  formation  of  policy  on  these  important 
questions?” 

I  do  think  that,  in  spite  of  the  wide  variety  of  issues 
that  were  discussed  and  the  wide  variety  of  views  that  were 
expressed,  there  were  certain  threads,  certain  ideas,  that  ran 
through  the  Conference  that  are  worthy  of  considering  and 
worthy  of  looking  at. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  discussions  we  have  had  over  this  issue  in 
the  last  ten  years  in  Canada  and  indeed  in  the  years  before 
that,  there  is  still  considerable  confusion  about  what  the 
facts  of  the  case  actually  are,  particularly  in  the  economics 
portion  of  it.  We  heard  the  discussion  yesterday  morning 
between  Dr.  Macintosh  and  Mr.  Goodman  on  such  a 
relatively  unimportant  thing,  I  suppose,  as  whether  or  not 
the  government  of  Canada  had  to  beg  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment  to  give  them  exemption  from  the  interest  equali¬ 
zation  tax,  as  Mr.  Goodman  suggested,  or  whether  in  fact 
the  government  of  Canada  was  given  that  exemption  quite 
easily. 


One  of  the  gentlemen  speaking  from  the  floor  yester¬ 
day  suggested  that  subsidiaries  did  not,  in  fact,  act  as  good 
corporate  citizens  in  terms  of  employment  policies  and 
research  development.  But  right  away,  Dr.  Macintosh 
replied  and  said  that  this  was  not  so;  that  the  only  work  of 
any  significance  that  has  been  done  on  this  problem  has 
been  done  by  Safarian  and  he  shows  that  subsidiaries  are 
very  good  corporate  citizens.  What  are  the  facts? 

Equally  important,  I  think,  and  perhaps  more  import¬ 
ant,  is  the  need  to  determine  the  real  cost  to  Canada.  What 
does  it  mean  to  Canada,  in  terms  of  economic  problems,  to 
have  inflows  of  American  capital?  Are  decisions  made  in 
Canada  to  affect  Canadian  operations  if  ownership  is  some¬ 
where  else,  or  does  it  matter?  Dr.  Macintosh  says  it  makes 
no  difference.  Mr.  Goodman  and  Mr.  Wilson  said  that 
where  ownership  is  located  has  an  enormous  impact  on  the 
type  of  decisions  that  are  made.  Mr.  Bonner  said  that,  after 
all,  management  is  out  to  maximize  profits  and  ownership 
is  therefore  quite  irrelevant. 

So  there  we  have  it.  We  are  trying  to  make  policy 
about  these  important  issues  of  whether  or  not  capital 
flows  should  come  or  whether  they  shouldn't.  Yet  we  still 

are  not  quite  sure  what  the  facts  are.  Dr.  Hockin,  this 
morning,  made  it  very  clear  that  we  need  more  analysis, 
more  study  on  this  particular  problem.  I  have  said  to  myself 
many  times  that  I  will  never  go  to  a  conference  and  say  we 
need  more  research  on  a  problem  because  this  is  what  every 
academic  says  at  the  end  of  almost  anything  that  he  hears. 
But  I  do  think  that  on  an  issue  as  crucial  and  as  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  the  people  of  the  country  as  this  one  is,  it  is 
important  that  we  do  know  what  the  facts  are,  particularly 
the  economic  facts. 

What  are  the  costs?  What  are  the  benefits  of  what  we 
are  doing  in  this  particular  area?  This  is  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  today  in  terms  of  capital  flows  because  the  balance  of 
payment  situation  in  Canada  is  different  than  it  has  been 
for  many,  many  years.  We  have  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  our  exchange  rates 
are  strong.  Can  we  afford  to  take  more  capital  and  can  it 
be  divorced  from  the  whole  question  of  nationalism? 

Dr.  Macintosh  pointed  out  that  the  mix  and  the  flow 
of  capital  from  one  country  to  another  are  extremely  impor¬ 
tant;  that  Canadians  perhaps  don’t  want  to  put  their  funds 
in  equity  investments  and  would  rather  invest  in  other 
types  of  securities. 

Mr.  Wilson  proposed  that  there  should  be  policies  to 
increase  savings,  although  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
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savings  in  Canada  are  very  high  as  a  proportion  of  dispos¬ 
able  income.  He  also  suggested  that  we  should  have 
some  way  to  make  savings  even  higher  so  that  we  can 
finance  the  things  that  we  have  to  do.  And  yet  it  is  pointed 
out  that  Canadians  invest  more  per  capita  abroad  in  the 
United  States  than  the  United  States  invests  in  Canada  on 
a  per  capita  basis. 

What  is  the  situation?  We  have  to  find  these  things 
out.  We  have  to  know  if  we  arc  going  to  be  able  to  make 
proper  policy.  And  I  would  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  it  is  not 
terribly  difficult  to  find  the  answers.  One  man’s  facts  is 
another  man's  lie;  averages  are  deceptive;  statistics  are 
deceptive.  With  them,  you  can  prove  almost  anything  you 
want,  I  suppose.  But,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  can  know  more 
about  these  particular  problems.  Indeed  wc  must  know 
more,  because  after  we  determine  what  the  costs  and  bene¬ 
fits  are,  wc  have  to  make  decisions  as  to  what  we  really  want 
to  do  and  what  our  policies  should  be.  This  was  pointed  out 
very  clearly  in  Peter  Gordon’s  perceptive  paper  when  he 
analyzed  three  alternative  approaches  to  handling  resource 
development. 

First,  he  said,  we  could  have  measures  to  shift  incen¬ 
tives  from  primary  industries  to  secondary  industries; 
secondly,  we  could  have  legislation  which  would  require 
more  processing  of  raw  materials  in  Canada;  and  thirdly, 
we  could  threaten  to  withhold  the  use  of  our  resources  if 
we  didn’t  get  something  in  return. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  about  Mr.  Gordon’s 
paper  is  that  the  common  thread  that  ran  through  all  his 
analyses  was  that  what  we  want  to  do  is  increase  the  rate  of 
growth  of  our  GNP  and  be  certain  that  with  the  growing 
labour  force  in  Canada,  we  can  provide  employment  for 
everyone.  But  that  really  leads  us  to  a  much  more  difficult 
problem  than  the  economic  problem  and  that  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  value  systems.  One  very  articulate  man  said  yesterday 
morning,  “You  know,  I  have  got  $4,000  a  year  and  I  don’t 
understand  what  you  are  talking  about.  I  don’t  know  why 
you  are  so  concerned  about  getting  more  money  for  all  of  us. 
What  I  am  really  interested  in  is,  you  know,  being  sure  that  I 
live  some  place  where  we  are  making  decisions  that  affect 
me;  that  I  can  do  the  things  that  I  want  to  do  in  this  nation; 
and  that  my  value  system  is  not  really  associated  with 
increase  in  the  GNP  per  se,  just  for  its  own  sake,  or  increas¬ 
ing  average  personal  income  just  for  its  own  sake.’’  Now,  T 
am  not  prepared  to  argue  whether  or  not  the  value  system  of 
that  young  person  is  appropriate  or  not,  but  it  is  there.  And 
1  thought  that  Mr.  Simpson  made  a  very  perceptive  comment 
when  he  said  that  the  differences  between  the  generations 


have  not  been  bridged;  in  this  area,  it  has  not  been  bridged 
at  all. 

What  we  have  to  do  after  we  know  the  costs,  is  to 
relate  them  to  what  really  are  our  value  systems.  What  do 
we  really  want  to  do?  What  kind  of  a  country  do  we  really 
want  to  live  in?  And  that  is  where  we  come  into,  I  suppose, 
the  cultural  pattern. 

I  was  quite  impressed  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  when  he  said  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Canadian 
art;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Ontarian  art:  there  is  just 
world  art.  What  came  out  of  his  remarks  almost  by  osmo¬ 
sis  was  that  if  you  provide  an  environment  within  which 
the  creative  person  can  operate  to  produce  the  art,  which 
in  fact,  is  world  art,  you  will  also  produce  a  climate  or  a 
culture  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  your  culture  really 
develops.  As  Mr.  Applebaum  said,  “If  you  have  confidence 
in  your  painting  and  in  your  art  and  these  things,  you  will 
also  have  confidence  in  yourself  as  a  nation  and  thereby 
grow.” 

What  kind  of  a  value  system  are  we  going  to  have? 
In  a  paper  which  1  thought  concerned  itself  brilliantly  with 
the  difficulty  of  saying  what  we  want  to  say  about  ourselves 
and  yet  not  being  against  anything  else,  Dr.  McGibbon  made 
it  very  clear  that  nobody  in  this  country  wants  censorship. 
We  don’t  want  to  be  in  a  country  where  we  can’t  read  what 
we  want  to  read  or  look  at  what  we  want  to  look  at  or  see 
what  wc  want  to  sec.  But  we  do  want  an  equal  opportunity 
for  the  production  of  Canadian  works  of  art,  Canadian 
philosophy,  Canadian  textbooks  and  things  of  this  particular 
sort.  Are  wc  less  Canadian  because  we  read  American 
magazines  and  are  wc  less  Canadian  because  we  listen  to 
and  watch  British  shows?  I  think  the  really  important  thing 
is  to  be  sure  that  we  provide  an  environment  in  this  Province 
where  the  creative  people  can  do  the  things  that  they  want 
to  do.  And  if  we  do  that,  and  if  we  have  the  creative  people 
that  I  think  we  have,  from  it  will  flow  our  cultural  patterns. 

Can  we  do  these  things?  Senator  Forsey  said,  “Of 
course,  we  can.  The  constitutional  problem  is  not  a  real 
problem  it  is  just  a  question  of  will.”  And  at  this  stage  in  the 
discussion,  1  think  a  new  thread  was  introduced  into  our 
meetings  which  is  really  quite  new  in  all  discussions  of 
Canadian  nationalism.  That  is  the  issue  of  approaching  this 
problem  in  relation  to  our  internal  domestic  conflicts. 
Senator  Forsey  suggested  that  the  only  way  we  can  really  be 
a  strong  nation  is  to  be  more  centralized.  Yet  it  is  very  clear 
that  centralism  isn’t  in  the  cards  today.  People  don’t  want  to 
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be  centralized.  Prevailing  wisdom  seems  to  favour  a  dispers¬ 
ing  out;  of  doing  our  own  thing  in  our  own  place. 

This  is  what  our  value  systems  are  all  about.  Does 
that  mean  we  have  to  take  less  interest  in  promoting  our¬ 
selves  as  a  nation  and  developing  our  own  identity?  I  don't 
think  so.  Professor  Cooke  demurred  from  what  was  said  by 
Senator  Forsey.  I  think  we  can  develop  our  own  patterns. 
What  came  from  this  discussion  was  the  question  of  who  we 
are.  What  is  it  to  be  Canadian?  What  is  our  national  identity? 
Mr.  Bonner  refused  to  make  an  identification.  He  said,  “You 
know,  we  arc  Canadian  because  we  live  here.”  At  least  we 
can  start  from  that  plateau.  Two  or  three  of  the  young  people 
from  the  audience  rejected  that  sort  of  simplistic  definition 
right  away.  But  it  isn’t  a  bad  one  and  I  think  perhaps  the  best 
definition  came  from  a  man  from  the  floor  when  he  got  up 
and  said,  “We  are  here  because  we  are  here  and  let’s  not 
spend  the  rest  of  our  lives  examining  our  navels  to  find  out 
why  we  arc  here.”  After  all,  we  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
why  we  are  Canadians.  We  are  Canadians  and  we  can 
develop  a  pattern  that  will  be  very  useful  and  effective  for  us. 

But  the  most  important  thing  that  we  must  remember 
is  that  to  be  a  Canadian  is  different  in  different  places.  I 
think  that  the  French-Canadian  sees  himself  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  context  somewhat  differently  from  the  chap  that  lives 
in  Victoria  or  the  chap  that  lives  in  Alberta  or  the  chap  that 
lives  in  Saskatchewan.  But  we  shouldn’t  worry  about  that. 
The  important  thing  is  to  create  an  environment  so  that  he 
can  be  the  type  of  Canadian  that  he  wants  to  be  in  the 
place  where  he  wants  to  be. 

Some  of  the  young  people  said,  “You  can’t  define  what 
a  Canadian  is.”  But  they  are  showing  by  their  interest  that 
they  know  what  it  is  in  their  hearts,  even  if  they  can’t  really 
express  it  articulately.  Why  else  would  they  stand  up  yester¬ 
day  and  have  a  formal  petition  to  the  government  that  the 
voting  age  be  lowered  to  18  so  that  they  can  participate 
better  in  developing  the  kind  of  nation  within  which  they 
want  to  live? 

And  some  of  them,  of  course,  think  that  we  can  make 
some  very  great  changes.  One  chap  suggested  that  what  we 
all  should  do  is  get  together  —  I  wondered  whether  Colonel 
Royce  or  Mr.  Lockwood  would  lead  the  parade  out  of  the 
room  —  to  burn  down  the  university  so  we  could  start  from 
scratch  in  a  new  society.  He  didn’t  seem  to  get  too  much 
support  but  he  says  that  our  system  is  wrong  and  we  need 
anarchy.  To  me,  this  really  brought  home  very  clearly  one  of 
the  important  things  of  being  a  Canadian.  That  is,  that  in  a 
publicly  supported  building,  a  building  built  by  the  people  of 


the  Province  of  Ontario,  people  could  come  here,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Government,  and  say  anything  they  wanted 
about  anything  they  felt.  To  me,  this  was  an  implicit  tribute 
of  the  importance  of  being  a  Canadian  and  living  in  a 
province  like  Ontario. 

Thus  1  would  say  that  the  Conference  did  isolate  a 
number  of  things,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  even  though  they 
may  be  hard  to  distill.  And  I  am  sure  everybody  in  the 
room  has  a  different  distillation  from  mine.  But,  it  seems 
to  me  that,  first  of  all,  there  is  clear  indication,  that  in  terms 
of  economic  analysis,  there  is  still  grave  concern  about  the. 
facts.  We  must  know  what  is  really  happening.  Only  by 
getting  those  facts  will  we  be  able  to  do  the  second  thing  that 
is  important  and  that  is  to  determine  the  costs.  But  these  are 
really  not  the  truly  important  matters:  they  are  interesting, 
but  not  truly  important.  The  truly  important  thing  is  that, 
after  we  get  the  cost,  somehow  or  other,  we  must  obtain  a 
consensus  of  the  values  that  we  have  and  the  things  that  we 
want  to  do.  That,  I  suggest  to  you,  is  part  of  the  function 
of  political  leadership  and  the  political  process. 

1  think  it  also  became  very  clear  that  we  deplore 
censorship  and  that  we  don’t  want  any  cessation  of  the 
free  flow  of  ideas.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  Canadian  artist,  the  Canadian  writer,  and  the 
Canadian  student  have  an  opportunity  to  read  and  know 
what  has  been  the  heritage  of  his  country.  There  must  have 
been  a  great  change  in  this,  if  I  may  insert  a  personal  note, 
because  when  I  went  to  school  I  recall  the  very  first  course 

I  took  in  public  school  was  a  history  of  Teeswater  which 
is  where  I  happen  to  come  from.  And  then  a  history  of  the 
Township  of  Culross,  then  a  history  of  the  county  of  Bruce, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

It  is  important  that  we  have  the  right  context  in  our 
universities  and  in  our  schools  so  that  we  don’t  block  out 
other  ideas.  1  don’t  think  anybody  wants  that.  But  we  must 
also  be  sure  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  ideas  of  this 
nation  to  be  expressed  in  a  cogent  and  proper  way. 

Dr.  Bissell  set  a  marvellous  tone  for  the  Conference  in 
his  truly  eloquent  opening  address  when  he  said  that  you 
don't  have  to  have  a  justification  for  a  person  or  a  nation.  A 
nation  is  its  own  justification,  just  in  its  very  existence.  I 
think  that  wfith  leadership,  care,  concern  and  work,  we  will 
indeed  survive  and  survive  triumphantly  as  an  independent 
country. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  Honourable  William  G.  Davis,  Q.C. 

Prime  Minister  of  Ontario 


It  is  my  privilege,  as  it  was  to  direct  some  remarks  to 
the  opening  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening,  to  add  a  few 
observations  at  the  conclusion  of  this  most  successful 
Ontario  Conference  on  Economic  and  Cultural  Nationalism. 

When  the  Conference  was  announced  and  in  my  open¬ 
ing  remarks  on  Wednesday  I  set  out  the  following  three 
essential  objectives. 

First,  to  air  a  wide  range  of  viewpoints  and  to  put  into 
perspective  the  many  and  diverse  problems  affecting  the 
Canadian  identity; 

Second,  to  inform  and  educate  and  to  ensure  that  the 
various  views  on  this  complex  topic  are  heard,  and  the 
issues  fully  considered  prior  to  the  formulation  of  govern¬ 
ment  policies; 

And  thirdly,  to  provide  a  forum  that  will  permit 
informed,  full  and  frank  discussion  of  the  serious  issues 
and  alternatives  facing  all  Ontarians  and  Canadians. 

We  have  achieved  our  objectives  to  the  extent  that  a 
wide  range  of  views  have  been  heard,  both  from  the 
speakers  and  in  the  comments  and  questions  from  the 
floor.  My  colleagues  and  I  and,  I  am  sure  many  of  you, 
have  found  the  discussions  to  be  informative  and  most 
helpful.  We  cannot  suggest  that  the  discussions  have  been 
exhaustive  because  time  limitations  have  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  explore  in  full  detail  all  aspects  of  these  complex 
problems.  But,  by  our  meetings  of  the  last  three  days,  we 
have  initialed  an  important  process. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  the  Conference  was  to  high¬ 
light  the  issues  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account  before 
policy  can  be  formulated.  That  process  has  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  launched.  The  papers  and  discussions  of  this 
Conference  will  be  compiled  and  made  available  to  each  of 


the  participants  and  other  interested  people.  I  also  take  this 
opportunity  to  invite  you,  the  delegates,  to  submit  briefs 
expressing  your  viewpoints  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  the 
last  few  days  and  on  those  topics  which,  because  of  a  limit¬ 
ation  of  time,  we  have  in  many  cases  been  able  only  to 
touch  upon. 

In  this  way  we  shall  be  able  to  further  develop  a 
foundation  for  our  own  policies,  suggestions  and  advice  to 
other  levels  of  government  and  to  various  interested  and 
affected  private  groups  as  to  how  these  vital  issues  may  be 
dealt  with. 

I  have  asked  the  Minister  of  Treasury  and  Economics, 
the  Honourable  Mr.  McKeough,  to  co-ordinate  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  views  which  have  been  expressed  here  and 
those  which  I  am  asking  you,  the  delegates  and  the 
general  public,  to  put  forward. 

I  have  suggested  to  Mr.  McKeough  that  he  enlist  the 
assistance  of  the  Ontario  Economic  Council  and  the 
Ontario  Advisory  Committee  on  Confederation  to  evaluate 
the  proceedings,  discussions  and  suggestions  which  the 
Conference  brought  forth. 

This  Conference  has  begun  a  process  of  mobilizing 
the  resources  of  the  entire  community  to  determine  the 
direction  in  which  we  should  be  going  in  Ontario  on  this 
vital  issue. 

The  fact  that  so  many  people  are  interested  in  spend¬ 
ing  nearly  three  days  discussing  these  broad  philosophical 
questions  is  most  encouraging  to  those  of  us  who  are  in¬ 
volved  in  public  life.  I  am  even  more  encouraged  by  the 
interest  exhibited  by  our  young  people,  who  more  and 
more  are  showing  us  that  we  must  re-exarnine  our  order 
of  life  to  determine  whether  we  are  achieving  a  satisfactory 
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life-style  rather  than  only  adding  new  inches  to  our 
economic  yardsticks. 

We  have  been  discussing  the  type  of  society  and  the 
kind  of  country  which  we  wish  to  have  in  the  years  ahead. 
We  have  been  putting  into  some  degree  of  focus  our  col¬ 
lective  social  values  and,  I  think,  have  demonstrated  that 
this  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  legislated  or  arbitrarily 
directed  in  our  society. 

These  are  not  matters  just  for  the  constitution,  for 
law  makers,  or  for  bureaucrats.  These  are  matters  of 
identity  and  the  objectives  which  we  as  a  people  want  to 
set  for  our  country.  By  meeting,  as  you  have  done  since 
Wednesday  evening,  we  have  released  some  of  our  collec¬ 
tive  energies  to  lead  ourselves  in  the  direction  of  national 
economic  and  cultural  stability  in  which  we  want  to  go. 

The  discussion  of  economic  and  cultural  nationalism 
does  not  end  this  afternoon.  It  has  only  begun  on  a  broad 
basis.  Other  discussions  will  be  held  at  McGill  University 
in  August,  and  probably  many  of  you  will  participate  then. 

The  discussion  will  be  intensified  when  the  Federal 
task  force  report  on  foreign  investment  is  released.  I 
understand  the  report  of  this  task  force  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Honourable  Herb  Gray  will  be  available 
in  the  near  future. 

In  his  keynote  address  on  Wednesday  evening.  Dr. 
Bissell  placed  the  subject  of  Canadian  nationalism  in  per¬ 
spective.  His  words  are  worth  recalling  as  we  conclude  the 
Conference.  He  opened  his  address  by  stating: 

“Canada  has  always  lived  with  a  tormenting  question: 
should  the  country  emphasize  her  separateness  and 
distinctiveness  on  the  North  American  continent  .  .  . 
or  should  she  minimize  differences,  accept  absorption 


Dr.  Bissell  added  that  we  Canadians  are  “concerned 
with  survival,  a  concern  just  as  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
English  Canadians  as  of  French  Canadians.  The  survival 
of  human  beings  needs  no  ultimate  metaphysical  justifica¬ 
tion.  We  plead  the  same  for  our  country.” 

When  we  talk  about  the  issues  set  out  by  Dr.  Bissell, 
and  as  you  have  discussed  them  yesterday  and  today,  we  are 
talking  about  the  identification  of  the  Canadian  people  and 
the  objectives  we  have  as  a  people  to  remain  separate  from 
our  friends  and  neighbours  on  this  continent.  We  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  no  one  but  ourselves,  nor  should  we  attempt  to 
point  the  finger  of  blame,  if  there  is  any,  at  others.  Self- 
righteous  declarations  spring  too  readily  to  our  lips.  Rather, 
we  must  be  certain  that  we  are  intellectually  honest  both  in 
what  we  criticize  and  in  what  we  aspire  to,  and  ensure  that 
we  are  consistent  in  both  what  we  do  and  what  we  say. 

Even  if  the  truth  threatens  our  own  beliefs,  it  is  not 
something  we  should  turn  away  from.  Rather,  if  we  have 
the  courage  of  our  convictions,  we  should  work  toward 
changing  the  situation  in  a  constructive  and  practical  man¬ 
ner.  This  is  the  route  we  should  follow  as  the  direction 
chosen  by  this  Conference. 

In  conclusion,  may  1  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
Government  of  Ontario  to  the  participants  and  delegates 
who  have  given  so  much  of  their  time,  energy  and  thought¬ 
ful  advice  in  helping  Ontarians  and  Canadians  better 
understand  the  complex  subjects  of  economic  and  cultural 
nationalism.  Your  work  will  contribute  substantially  to 
the  directions  which  we  in  Ontario  will  be  heading  during 
the  final  decades  of  this  century. 

Thank  you  for  coming  and  for  taking  part  so  exten¬ 
sively. 
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